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To  the  Right  Honourable 


C HA  RLE  S 

Earl  of  Sunderland. 


My  Lord, 

'  "^  "•  E  R  Y  many  Favours  and 
|:  ;   Civilities    (received   from 

^^.- vJ  You  in  a  private  Capaci- 

i^'j:ife?^^.i«  I'll 

ty)  whicn  I  have  no  other 

Way  to  acknowledge,  will,  I  iiopc, 

excufe  this  Prefumpticn  ;    but  the 

Vol.  VI.  A  Juftice 


DEDICATION. 

Juftice  I,  as  a  SpeSiator^  owe  your 
Character,  places  me  above  the 
want  of  an  Excufe.  Candor  and 
Opennefs  of  Heart,  which  fliine  in 
all  your  Words  and  Anions,  exad: 
the  hisihefl:  Efteern  from  all  who 
hav€  the  Honour  to  know  You ;  and 
a  winning  Condefcenfion  to  all 
fubordinate  to  You,  made  Bufinefs 
a  Pleafure  to  tbofe  who  executed  it 
under  You,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  heightened  Her  Majefty's  Favour 
to  all  who  had  the  Happinefs  of 
having  it  convey 'd  through  Your 
Flands.  A  Secretary  of  State,  in 
the  Intereft  of  Mankind,  joined 
with  that  of  his  Fellow-Subjeds,  ac-  I 
complifhed  with  a  great  Facility 
and  Elegance  in  all  the  Modern  as 
well  as  Ancient  Languages,  was  a  l 
happy  and  proper  Member  of  a  ! 
Miniftry,    by  whofe  Ser^vices  Your  i 

Sove- [ 


D  EDI  CAT  ION. 

Sovereign  and  Country  are  in  fo 
high  and  flouri(hing  a  Condition, 
as  makes  all  other  Princes  and  Po- 
tentates powerful  or  inconfiderablc 
in  Europe^  as  they  are  Friends  or 
Enemies  to  Great-Britain.  The 
Importance  of  thofe  great  Events 
which  happened  during  that  Ad- 
miniftration,  in  which  Your  Lord- 
fhip  bore  fb  important  a  Charge, 
will  be  acknowledg'd  as  long  as 
Time  iLall  endure;  I  fhall  not 
therefore  attempt  to  rehearfe  thofe 
illuftrious  Paffages,  but  give  this 
Application  a  more  private  and 
particular  Turn,  in  defiring  Your 
Lordfhip  would  continue  your  Fa- 
vour and  Patronage  to  me,  as  You 
are  a  Gentleman  of  the  moft  polite 
Literature,  and  perfedly  accom- 
pliihed  in  the  Knowledge  of  Books 
and  Men,  which  makes  it  neceffary 

A  a  to 


DEDICATION. 

to  befeech  Your  Indulgence  to  the 
following  Leaves,  and  the  Author 
of  them :  Who  is,  with  the  greateft 
Truth  and  Reiped:, 


My  LORD, 


Tour  Lordpifs 


Obliged^  Obedient^  and 


Humble  Servant, 


Tlje  Spectator. 
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"■ Sluod  nunc  Ratio  ejt.  Impetus  ante  fuit. 

^Tis  Reafon  noiu,  ""tvjas  Appetite  before. 


Ovid. 


'^^M^^EWARE  of  the  Ides  of  March,  faid  the 
'^  Roman  Augur  to  fulius  Ctefar  :  Beix;are  of 
the  Month  of  May,  fays  the  Brit  if?  Speilatcr 
to  his  fair  Countrywomen.  The  Caution 
of  the  firft  was  unhappily  negledted,  and 
Cafar\  Confidence  coll  him  his  Life.  I 
am  apt  to  flatter  myfelf  that  my  pretty  Readers  had  much 
more  Regard  to  the  Advice  1  gave  them,  fince  I  have 
yet  received  very  few  Accounts  of  any  notorious  Trips 
made  in  the  laft  Month. 

BUT  tho'  I  hope  for  the  beft,  I  fhall  not  pronounce 
too  pofitively  on  this  Point,  'till  I  have  feen  forty  Weeks 
well  over,  at  which  Period  of  Time,  as  my  good  Friend 
Sir  Roger  has  ofion  told  me,  he  has  more  iiufincfj  as  a 
Juftite  of  Peace,  among  the  dillblute  young  Peogle  in  the 
Country,  than  at  any  oth&r  Seafon  of  the  Year. 


A4 


NEITHER 
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NEITHER  muft  I  forget  a  Letter  which  I  receiv'd 
near  a  Fortnight  fince  from  a  Lady,  who,  it  feems,  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  telling  me  fhe  looked  upon  the  Month 
as  then  out,  for  that  fhe  had  all  along  reckoned  by  the 
New  Stile. 

O  N  the  other  hand,  I  have  great  reafon  to  believe, 
from  feveral  angry  Letters  which  have  been  fent  to  'me 
by  difappcinted  Lovers,  that  my  Advice  has  been  of  very 
fi^nal  Service  to  the  fair  Sex,  who,  according  to  the  old 
Proverb,  were  Foreivani'd  forearrtid. 

O  N  E  of  thefe  Gentlemen  tells  me,  that  he  would  have 
g!v»n  me  an  hundred  Pounds,  rather  than  I  fhould  have 
publi{h"d  that  Paper,  for  that  his  Mifirefs,  who  had 
promifed  to  explain  herfelf  to  him  about  the  Beginning 
of  May,  upon  reading  that  Difcourfe  told  him  that/.^ 
ivculd  gi^'^je  him  her  Anfi.'jer  in  June. 

THTRS I S  acquaints  me,  that  when  he  deHr'd  Sjh-ia 
to  take  a  Walk  in  the  Fields,  ihe  told  him  The  Spedator 
kcd fcrhiiUkn  her, 

/jN  OTHER  of  my  Correfpondents,  who  writes 
himfelf  Viat  Meager,  complains,  that  whereas  he  conflant- 
]y  ufed  10  breakfaft  with  his  Miftrefs  upon  Chocolate, 
goir^g  to  v/ait  upon  her  the  fiift  oi May  he  found  his  ufaal 
Treat  very  much  changed  ^or  the  woife,  and  has  been 
iSbrced  to  feed  ever  fince  upon  Green  Tea. 

A  S  ]  begun  this  Critical  Seafon  with  a  Caveat  to  the 
Ladies,  I  Ihall  conclude  it  with  a  Congratulation,  and  do 
moft  heartily  wilh  them  Joy  of  their  happy  Delive- 
rance. 

THEY  may  now  refleft  \\i:h  Pleafure  on  the  Dan- 
gers they  have  efcaped,  and  look  back  with  as  much  Sa- 
tisfad^ion  on  the  Perils  that  threatened  them,  as  their 
Great  Grandmothers  didformeily  on  the  Burning  Plough- 
Ihares,  after  having  pafled  through  the  Ordeal  Trial. 
'I  he  Inftigaticns  of  the  Spring  are  now  abated.  The 
Nightingale  gives  over  her  Lo've  labour  d  Sung,  as  Milton 
phrafes  it,  the  Blo/Toms  are  fallen,  and  the  Beds  of 
Plcvvers  f\',ept  away  by  the  Sc}the  of  the  Mower. 

I  (hall  now  allow  my  Fair  Readers  to  return  to  their 
Romances  and  Chocolate,  provided  they  make  ufe  of 
them  with  Moderation,  'till  about  the  Middle  of  the 
Month,  when  the  Sun  ftiall  have  made  feme  Prcgrefs  in 

the 
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the  Crab.     Nothing  is  more  dangerous,  than  too  much 

Confidence  and  Security.     The  Trojans,  who  llood  upon 

their  Guard  all  the  while  the  Grecians  lay  before  their 

City,    when  they  fancied  the  Siege  was  raifed,  and  the 

Danger  pall,  were  the    very  next  Night  burnt  in  their 

Beds.  I  niuft  alfo  obfcrvc,  that  as  in  fome  Climates  there 

is  a  perpetual  Spring,  \o   in  iome  Female  Conftitutions 

there  is  a  perpetual  il/rty:  Thefe  are  a  kind  oi Fa'dudina- 

rians  in  Chailicy,    wh6m  I  would  continue  in  a  conltant 

Diet.     I  cannot  think  thefe  wholly  out  of  Danger,  'till 

they  have  looked  upon  the  other  Se.x  at  leaR  five  Years 

through  a  Pair  of  Spedacles.     Will  H  o  n  e  v  c  o  m  b 

has  often  affur'd  me,  that  'tis  much  eafier  to  fteal  one  of 

this  Species,  when  flie  has  paffed  her  grand  Climaderic, 

than  to  carry  oft'  an  icy  Girl  on  this  fide  Five  and  I'wenty  i 

and  that  a  Rake  of  his  Acquaintance,  who  had  in  vain 

endeavoured  to  gain  the  Affedions  of  a  young  Lady  of 

Fifteen,  had  at  lall  made  his  Fortune  by  running  away 

with  her  Grandmother. 

BUT  as  I  do  aotdefign  this  Speculation  for  the  f^-tr- 
greens  of  the  Sex,  I  fhall  again  apply  niyfelf  to  chofe  v/ho 
would  willingly  liftcn  to  the  Didates  of  Reafon  and 
Virtue,  and  ca\i  now  hear  me  in  cold  Blood.  If  there 
are  any  who  have  forfeited  their  Innocence,  they  mult 
now  confider  themfclves  under  that  melancholy  View^ 
in  which  Chamont  regards  his  Sifter,  in  thofe  beautiful 
Lines. 

tong  Jhe  fionrljl}'  d , 


Grevj  fweet  to  Senfc,  and  hve'!y  to  the  Eje: 
^Till  at  the  laji  a  cruel  Spoikr  capiiy 
Cropt  this  fair  Rofe,  and  rijkd  all  its  Sivcet,iefSf 
Then  caft  it  like  a  kthfom  Weed  a^-vay. 

ON  the  contrary,  flie  who  has  obferv'd  the  timely 
Cautions  I  gave  her,  and  lived  up  to  the  P.ules  of  Mo- 
^zSi'j,  will  now  ilouriih  like  a  Rrfe  m  June,  with  all  her 
Virgin  Elufhes  and  Swectnefs  about  her-:  I  muft,  how- 
ever, dcfire  thefe  laft  to  confider,  how  fhametLil  it  would 
be  for  a  General,  who  has  made  a  Succefsful  Campaign, 
to  be  furpris'd  in  his  Winter  Quarters  :  It  would  be  no  lefs 
difhonourablefora  Lady  tolofe,  in  any  other  Month  of  the- 
Year,  what  flie  has  been  at  the  pains  to  prefeive  in  May. 
.wa«^^»V  ^  S  THERE 
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THERE  is  no  Charm  in  the  Female  Sex,  that  can  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  Virtue.  Without  Innocence,  Beauty  is  un- 
lovely, and  Quality  contemptible.  Good- breeding  degene- 
rates in;o  Wantonnefs,  and  Wit  into  Impudence.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,that  all  the  Virtues  are  reprelented  by  both  Pain- 
ters and  Statuaries  under  Female  Shapes,  but  if  any  one 
of  them  has  a  more  particular  Title  to  that  Sex,  it  is  Mo- 
defty.  I  fhall  leave.it  to  the  Divines  to  guard  them  againft 
the  oppofice  V  ice,  as  they  may  beoverpower'd  by  Temp- 
tations ;  It  is  fufficient  for  me  to  have  warned  them 
againft  it,  as  they  may  be  led  aftray  by  Inftinft. 

/  dejtre  this  Paper  may  be  read  ivith  more  than  ordinary 
Attention,  at  all  Tea-1  abies  'within  the  Cities  of  London 
md  Weftminfter.  X 


N°  396        JVed?2efday^  June  4.. 

Barbara,  Celarent,  Dariiy  Ferio,  Baralipton  *. 

HAVING  a  great  deal  of  Bufinefs  upon  my  Hands 
at  prefent,  1  fhaU  beg  the  Reader's  Leave  to  pre- 
fent  him  with  a  Letter  that  I  received  about  half 
a  Year  ago  from  a  Gentleman  of  Cambridge,  who  ftiles 
\C\ra.{t\{  Peter  de  ^ir.  I  have  kept  it  by  me  fome  Months,, 
and  though  I  did  not  know  at  firft  what  to  make  of  it, 
upon  my  reading  it  over  very  frequently  I  have  at  laft 
difcovered  feveral  Conceits  in  it :  I  would  not  therefore 
have  my  Reader  difcouraged  if  he  does  not  take  them  at 
the  firft  Perufal.. 

To  Mr.  Spec  tato  r. 
From  St.  John'/  College  Cambridge,  Feb.  3,   1712. 

SIR, 

♦  'TT^HE  Monopoly  of  Puns  in   this  Unirerfity  has 

*  j[      been  an  immemorial  Privilege  of  the  fobnians ; 

•  and  we  can't  help  refenting  the  late  Invafion  of  our 

'  ancient 

*  J  iariams  Vtrfe,  mvailcd  hy  tie  Lepciam,    • 
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ancient  Right  as  to  that  Particular,  by  a  little  Preten- 
der to  Clenching  in  a  neighbouring  College,  who  in  an 
Application  to  you  by  way  of  Letter,  a  while  ago,  Ihled 
himfelf  Phiiohrum.  Dear  Sir,  as  you  are  by  Cha- 
rafter  a  profeft  Well-widier  to  Speculation,  you  will 
excufe  a  Remark  which  this  Gentleman's  Paffion  for 
the  Brunette  has  fuggeited  to  a  Brother  Theorift : 
'tis  an  OiFer  towards  a  mechanical  Account  of  his 
Lapfe  to  Punning,  for  he  belongs  to  a  Set  of  Mortals 
who  value  themiclves  upon  an  uncommon  Mailery  i-a. 
the  more  humane  and  polite  Part  of  Letters.  A  Coji- 
queft  by  one  of  this  Species  of  Females  gives  a  very 
odd  Turn  to  the  Intelleftuals  of  the  captivated  Perfonj 
and  very  different  from  that  way  of  thinking  which 
a  Triumph  from  the  Eyes  of  another,  more  emp.Hati- 
cally  of  the  fair  Sex,  does  generally  occafion.  it  fill* 
the  Imagination  with  an  Afi'emblage  of  fuch  Ideas  and 
-Pidures  as  are  hardly  any  thing  but  Shade,  fuch  as 
Night,  the  Devil,  <^c.  Thefe  Portraitures  very  near 
overpower  the  Light  of  the  Underilandlng,  almoft  be- 
night the  Faculties,  and  give  that  melancholy  Tindlure 
to  the  moft:  fanguine  Complexion,  which  this  Gentle- 
man calls  an  Inclination  to  be  in  a  Brovvn-iludy,  and 
is  ufually  attended  with  Vs'Orfe  Confequences,  in  cafe 
of  a  Repulfe.  During  this  Twilight  of  Intellefts,  the 
Patient  is  extremely  apt,  as  love  is  the  moll  witty 
Paffion  in  Nature,  to  olrer  at  fome  pert  Sallies  now 
and  then,  by  way  of  Flourifh,  upon  the  amiable  In- 
chantrefs,  and  unfortunately  itumbles  upon  that  Mun- 
grel  mifcreated  (to  fpeak  in  Miltor.ic)  kind  of  Wit,  vul- 
garly termed  the  Pun.     It  would   not   be  much  amifs 

to  confult  Dr.  T IV  "(who  is  certainly  a  very 

able  Projedor,  and  whofe  Syllem  of  Divinity  and  ipi* 
ritual  Mechanics  obtains  very  much  among  the  bet- 
ter Part  of  our  Under-Graduatcs)  whetlier  a  general 
Inter-marriage,  injoined  by  Parlianaent,  between  this 
Sifterhood  of  the  Olive  Beauties,  and  the  Fraterni:/ 
of  the  People  call'd  Quakers,  would  not  be  a  very  fer- 
viceable  Expedient,  and  abate  that  Overflow  of  Light 
which  Ihines  within  them  fo  powerfully,  that  it  daz- 
zles their  Eyes,  and  dances  them  into  a  thoufand  Va- 
garies of  lifror  and  Enthufiafm.    I'hefe  Reflexions 

*  may 


« 
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*  may    impart  fome  Light  towards  a  Difcovery  of  the 
Origin  of  Punning  among  us,    and  the  Foundation  of 

'   its  prevailing  fo  long  in  this  famous  Body-     'Tis  noto- 

*  ricus  from  the   Inftance  under  Confideration,  that  it 

*  muil:   be   owing    chiefly  to   the   ufe   of  brown  Jug.% 

*  muddy  Belch,   and  the  Fumes  of  a  certain  memorable 

*  Piaceof  Rendezvous  with  us   at  Meals,  known  by  the 

*  Name  of  Staincoat  Hole  :     For  the  Atmofphere  of  the 

*  Kitchen,  like  the  Tail  of  a  Comet,  predominates  lead 

*  about  the  Fire,   but  refides  behind  and  fills  the  fragrant 
'    Receptacle  above-mentioned.    Befides,  'tis  farther  ob- 

*  fervable,  that  the  delicate  Spirits  among  us,  who  de- 

*  clare  againft  thefe  naufeous  Proceedings,  fip  Tea,   and 

*  put  up   for   Critic   and  Amour,   profefs   likewife   an 
'   equal  Abhorrence  for  Punning,  the  ancient  innocent 

*  Diverfion  of  this  Society.  After  all,  Sir,  tho'  it  may  ap- 

*  pear  fomething  abfurd,   that  I  feem  to  approach  you 

*  with  the  Air  of  an  Advocate  for  Punning,    (you  who 

*  have  juftified  your  Cenfures  of  the  Pradice  in  a  fet 

*  Diflertation   upon  that  Subjefk;)    yet,  J 'm  confident, 

*  you'll   think  it  abundantly  atoned  for  by  obfcrving, 

*  that  this  humbler  Exercife  may  be  as   Inftrumental  in 

*  diverting  us  from  any  innovating  Schemes  and  Hypo- 

*  thefis  in  Wit,  as  dwelling  upon  honeft  Orthodox  Logic 

*  would  be  in  fecuring  us  from  Herefy  in  Religion.  Had 

*  Mr.  fF ;?'s  Refearches  been  confined  within  the 

*  'Bonnd.i  oi  Ramus  oi  Crackenthcrp,   that  learned  News- 

*  monger  miight  have  acquiefced  in  what  the  holy  Ora- 

*  cles  pronounced  upon  the  Deluge,    like    other  Chri/1 

*  tians  ;  and  had  the  furprifing  Mr.  L y  been  con- 

*  tent  with  the  Emiploymcnt  of  refining  upon  ^hajiefi-ecrc, 

*  Points  and  Quibbles,  (for  which  he^muft  be  allcrvved  to 

*  have  a  fuperlative  Genius)  and  now  and  then  penning 

*  a  Catch  or  a  Dit:y,  inftead  of  inditing  Odes,  and  Son- 

*  nets,  the  Gentlemen  of  the  BonGcut  in  the  Pit  would 

*  never  have  bceji  put  to  all  that  Grimace  in  damning 

*  the  Frippery  of  State,   the  Poverty  and  Languor   oT 

*  Thought,  the  unnatural  Wit,  acd  inartificial  Strufture 

*  of  his  Dramas. 

/ am,    SIR, 

Tour  I'ety  humble  Seri-ant, 

Peter  de  Quir; 
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■    ■  Dolor  ipfe  Difirtum 

Fecerat ■■  Ovid.Metam.  I   13.  v.  22c,. 

For  Grief  itifpired  me  then  unth  Eloquence.      D  R  y  d  E  k. 

AS  the  Stoic  Philofophers  difcard  al!  Paffions  in  ge- 
neral, they  will  not  allow  a  Wile  Man  lb  much  as 
to  pity  the  Afflitfiions  of  another.  If  thou  feeil  thy 
Friend  in  Trouble,  fays  EpiSietui,  thou  mayelt  put  on  a 
Look  of  Sorrow,  and  condole  with  him,  but  take  care 
that  thy  Sorrow  be  not  real.  The  more  rigid  q{  this 
Scift  would  not  comply  fo  far  as  to  Ihew  even  fuch  an 
outward  Appearance  of  Grief,  but  when  one  told  them  of 
any  Calamity  that  had  befallen  even  the  nearell  oi  their 
Acquaintance,  would  immediately  reply,  What  is  that 
to  me  ?  Jf  you  aggravated  the  Circumllances  of  the  Af- 
fiiclion,  and  (hewed  how  one  Misfortune  was  followed 
by  another,  the  Anfwer  was  ftill,  All  this  may  be  true^ 
but  V,  hat  is  it  to  me  ? 

FOR  my  own  part,  I  am  of  Opinion,  Compaflion 
does  not  only  refine  and  civilizs  Human  Nature,  but  has 
fomething  in  it  more  pleafing  and  agreeable  than  what 
can  be  met  with  in  fuch  an  indolent  Happinefs,  fuch  an 
Indifference  to  Mankind  as  that  in  which  the  5'/(7/Vj  pla- 
ced their  Wifdom.  As  Love  is  the  moll  delightful  Faf- 
fion.  Pity  is  nothing  elfe  but  Love  foftned  by  a  decree  of 
Sorrow :  In  fnort,  it  is  a  kind  of  plcafmg  Anguilh,  as  well 
as  generous  Sympathy,  that  knits  Man-kind "together,  anJ 
blends  them  in  the  fame  common  Lou. 

THOSE  who  have  laid  down  Rules  for  Rhetoric 
or  Poetry,  advife  the  Writer  to  work  himfelf  up,  if 
poflible,  to  the  Pitch  of  Socrov/  which  he  endeavours  to 
produce  in  others.  There  are  none  therefore  who  ftir 
up  Pity  fo  much  as  thoie  who  indite  their  own  Suffer- 
ings. Grief  lias  a  natural  Eloquence  belonging  to  it,  anJ 
breaks  out  in  more  moving  Sentiments  than  can  be  fup- 

plied 
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plied  by  the  fineft  Imagination.  Nature  on  this  Occafion 
diftatss  a  thoufand  paffionate  things  which  cannot  be 
fupplied  by  Art. 

I  T  is  for  this  Reafsn  that  the  fhort  Speeches  or  Sen- 
tences which  we  often  meet  with  in  Hillories,  make  a 
deeper  Impreffion  on  the  Mind  of  the  Reader,  than  the 
molt  laboured  Strokes  in  a  well-written  Tragedy.  Truth 
and  Matter  of  Faft  fets  the  Perfon  adlually  before  us  in 
the  one,  whom  FadHon  places  at  a  greater  Diftance  from 
us  in  the  other.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any 
Ancient  or  Modern  Story  more  afFefting  than  a  Letter  of 
Jnn  oiBologne,  Wife  to  King  Her.ry  the  Eighth,  and  Mo- 
ther to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  ftill  extant  in  the  Cot. 
ton  Library,  as  written  by  her  own  Hand. 

SHAKESPEJR  himfelf  could  not  have  made  her 
talk  in  a  Strain  fo  fuitable  to  her  Condition  and  Character, 
One  fees  in  it  the  Expollulation  of  a  flighted  Lover,  the 
Refentmentsof  an  injur'd  Woman,  and  the  Sorrows  of  an 
imprifoned  Queen.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  Reader  that 
this  Princefs  was  then  under  Profecution  for  Difloyalty  to 
the  King's  Bed,  and  that  fhe  was  afterwards  puljlicly 
beheaded  upon  the  fame  Account,  tho'  this  Profecution 
was  believed  by  many  to  proceed,  asihe  herfelf  intimates, 
rather  from  the  King's  Love  to  Jane  Seymour,  than  from 
any  aftual  Crime  in  Jnn  of  Bologne. 

^een  Ann  BoleynV  laji  Letter  to  King  Henry. 

SIR, 
CottatiLii.  *  '\TOUR    Grace's    Difpleafure,    and  my 
Otbo C.  10.  <     j[     Imprifonment   are  Things    io   lirange 

•  unto  me,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excufc,  I  am 
'  altogether  ignorant.  Whereas  you  fend  unto  me  (vvil- 
'  ling  me  to  confefs  a  Truth,  and  fo  obtain  your  Favour) 
'  by  fuch  an  one,    whom   you  know  to  be  naine  ancient 

•  profefled  Enemy,  I  no  fooner' received  this  MelTage  by 

•  him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  Meaning;  and,  if, 
'  as  you  fay,  confeffing  a  Truth  indeed  may  procure  my 

•  Safety,  I  Iball  with  all  Willingnefs  and  Duty  perform 

•  your  Command. 

'BUT  let  not  your  Grace  ever  imagine,  that  your 
'  poor  Wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  Fault, 

*  where 
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*  where  not  fo  much  as  a  Thought  thereof  preceded. 

*  And  to  fpeak  a  Truth,  never  Prince  had  Wife  more  Loy- 

*  al  in  all  Duty,  and  in  all  true  AfFeftion,  than  you  have 

*  ever    fo^nd   in  Ann  Boleyn :     with  which   Name  and 

*  Place  I  could  willingly  hax-e  contented  myfelf,  if  God 

*  and  your  Grace's  Pkafure  had  been  fo  pleafed.  Nei- 
'  ther  did  I  at  any  time  fo  far  forget  myfelf  in  my  Ex- 
'  altation   or   received  Queenfhip,    but   that  I  always 

*  looked  for  fuch  an  Alteration  as  I  now  iind  ;    for  the 

*  Ground  of  my  Preferment  being  on  no  furer  Foundati- 

*  on  than  your   Grace's  Fancy,    the  leaft  Alteration  I 

*  knew  was  fit  and  fufficient  to  draw  that  Fancy  to  feme 
'  other  Objeft.     You    have    chofen    me  from    a  low 

*  Eftate,  to  be  your  Queen  and  Companion,  far  beyond 
'  my  Defert  or  Deiire.  If  thtn  you  found  me  worthy 
'  of  fuch  Honour,    good  your  Grace  let  not  any  light 

*  Fancy,  or  bad  Counfel  of  mine  Enemies,    withdraw 

*  your  Princely  Favour  from  me  ;  neither  let  that  Stain, 
'  that  unworthy  Stain,  of  a  Difloyal  Heart  towards  your 
'  good  Grace,  ever  call  fo  foul  a  Blot  on  your  moft  Da- 
'  tiful  Wife,  and  the  Infant- Princefs  your  Daughter. 
'  Try  me,  good  King,  but  let  me  have  a  lawful  Trial, 
*■  and  let  not   my  fworn  Enemies  fit   as  my  Accufers 

*  and  Judges;    Yea   let  me  receive  an  open  Trial,  for 

*  my  Truth  fhall  fear  no  open  Shame  ;  then  iliall  you 
'  fee  cither  mine  Innocence  cleared,  your  Sufpicion  and 
'  Co^fcience  fatisfied,  the  Ignominy  and  Slander  of  the 
«  World  Hopped,  or  my  Guilt  openly  declared.   So  that 

*  whacfoever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  me,    your 

*  Grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  Cenfure,  and  mine 
'  Offence  being  fo  lawfully  proved,  your  Grace  is  at  li- 
'  berty,  both  before  God  and  Man,  not  only  to  execute 
<  worthy  Punlfhment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  Wife,   but 

*  to  follow  your  Affection,    already  fettled  on  that  Party, 

*  for  whofc'  fake   I  am  now  as   I  am,  whofe  Name  I 

*  could  fome  good  while  fince  have  pointed  unto,  yoar 
,     '  Grace  not  bemg  ignorant  of  my  Sufpicion  therein, 

*  BUT  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and 

*  that  not  only  my  Death,  but  an  infamous  Slander 
»  muft  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  defired  Happi- 
'  nefs ;  then  1  defire  of  God,  that  jie  will  pardon  your 
'  great  Sin  thertifl,  and  likewife  mine  Enemies,  the  In- 

*  iiruments 
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ftrumwits  thereof,  and  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a 
ttria  Account  for  your  unprincely  and  cruel  Ufage  of 
me  at  his  general  Judgment- Seat,  where  both  you  and 
myVelf  i^uil  Ihortly  appear,  and  in  whofe  Judgment 
I  doubt  not  (whatfoever  the  World  may  think  of  me) 
mine  Innocence  fhall  be  openly  known,  and  fufficiently 

cleared.  „  „    „  ,        ,  r  ir 

'  MY  laft:  and  only  Requeft  fhall  be,  that  myfelf  may 
only  bear  the  Burden  of  your  Grace's  Difpleafure,  and 
that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  Souls  of  thofe  poor 
Gentlemen,  who  (as  I  underiland)  arelikewifein  ftrait 
Imprifonment  for  my  fake.  If  ever.  I  have  found  Fa- 
vour in  your  Sight,  if  ever  the  Name  of  Jkti  Bokyn 
hath  been  pleafing  in  your  Ears,  then  let  me  obwun  this 
Requeft,  and  I  will  fo  leave  to  trouble  your  Grace  any 
further, '  with  mine  earneft  Prayers  to  the  Trinity  to 
have  your  Grace  in  his  good  Keeping,  and  to  dired  you 
in  all  your  Aftions.  From  my  doleful  Puion  in  the 
To^Mr,  this  fixth  of  May ; 

Tour  mojl  Loyal 

and  enjer  Taithfui  Wifiy 
J  Ann  Boleyiu 

N"°  398         Friday^  J  tine  6. 


Jnfanire  ^dres  cert  a  rctione  modoque. 

Hor.  Sat.  3. 1.  2.  v.  271. 


^Youdbe  a  Foel 


With  Art  and  IVtfdom,  and  be  mad  by  Rule.     Creech. 

CTNTHIO  and  Flavia  are  Perfons  of  Diftinaion 
in  this  Town,  who  have  been  Lovers  thefe  ten 
Months  laft  part,  and  writ  to  each  other  for  Ga- 
lantry  Sake,  under  thofe  feigncdNames ;  Mr.  Sucha-one 
and  Mrs.  Such-a-one  not  being  capable  of  raifing  the  Soul 
out  of  the  ordinary  Trafts  and  Paffages  of  Life,  up  to 
that  Elevation  which  makes  the  Life  of  the  Enamoured 
fo  much  luperior  to  that  of  the  reil  of  the  World. ,  But 

ever 
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ever  fince  the  beauteous  Cecilia  has  made  fuch  a  Figure 
as  ihe  now  does  in  the  Circle  of  Charming  Women,  Cyn- 
thio  has  bec-n  fecretly  one  of  her  Adorers.     Latitia  has 
been  the  fined  Woman  in  Town  thefe  three  Months, 
and  fo    long  Cyniino  has  afted  the    Part  of  a  Lover 
verv  aukwardly    in    the  Prefence    of   Th'via.      Fla'via 
has  been  too  blind  towards  him,   and  has  too  fincere  an 
Heart  of  her  own  to   obferve  a  thoufand  things  which 
would  have  difcovered  this  Change  of  Mind  to  any  one 
lefs  engaged  than  fhe  v/as.     Cynthio  was  mufing  yefter- 
day  in  the  Piazza  in  Co-vent -Garden,  and  was  faying  to 
himfelf  that  he  was  a  very  ill  Man  to  go  on  in  vifiting 
and  profeffing  Love  to  Flaina^   when  his  Heart  was  in- 
thralled  to  another.     It  is  an  Infirmity  that  I  am  not 
coniltnt  to  Flazia;  but  it  v.ould  be  ftiU  a  greater  Crime, 
fince  I  cannot  continue  to  love  her,  to  profefs  that  I  d©. 
To  marry  a  Woman  with  the  Coldnefs  that  ufually  in- 
deed comes  on  after  Marriage,  is  ruining  ones  felf  with 
ones  Eyes  open  ;  befides  it  is  really  doing  her  an  Injury. 
This  iaftConfideration,  forfooth,  of  injuring  her  in  per- 
fiiling,  made  him  refolve  to  break  off  upon  the  firft  fa- 
vourable Opportunity  of  making  her  angry.     When  he 
was  in  this  Thought,' lie  faw  Robin  tkt  Porter,  who  waits 
at  wars  Coffee-houfe,  palling  by.  Robin,  you  muft  know, 
is  the  beft  Man  in  Town  for  carrying  a  Billet;    the  Fel- 
low has  a  thin  Body,  fwift  Step,  demure  Looks,  fuflicient 
Senfe,  and  knows  the  Town.  This  Man  carried  Cynthia's 
firft  Letter  to  Ftavia,  and  by  frequent  Errands  ever  fmce, 
is  well  known  to  her.    The  Fellov/  covers  his  Knowledge 
of  the  Nature  of  his  Meffages  with  the  moft  exquiiite 
low  Hamoar  imaginable  :  The  firft  he  obliged  Flaijia  to 
take,  was  by  complaining  to  her  that  he  had  a  Wife  and 
three  Children,  andifft^e  did  not  take  that  Letter,  which, 
he  was  fure,  there  was  no  Harm  in,  but  rather  Love,  his 
Family  muft  go  fupperlcfs  to  Bed,    for  the  Gentleman 
would  pay  him  according  as  he  did  his  Bufmefs.     Robin 
therefore  Cynthio  now  thought  fit  to  make  ufe  of,  and 
gave  him  Orders  to  wait  before  Fla'via  s  Door,  andif  fhe 
called  him  to  her,  and  afked  whether  it  was  Cynthio  who 
pafled   by,   he  ftiould  at  firft  be  loth  to  own  it  was,  but 
upon   Importunity  confefs  it.     There  needed  not  much 
Search  into  that  Part  of  the  Town  to  find  a  wcll-drefted 

Hufly 
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HuiTy  fit  for  the  Purpofe  Cynthio  defign'd  her.  As  foon 
as  he  believed  Robin  was  pofted,  he  drove  by  Fla^oias 
Lodgings  in  an  Hackney-Coach  and  a  Woman  in  it.  Ro- 
bin was  at  the  Door  talking  with  F/a-vias  Maid,  and 
Cynthio  pulled  up  the  Glafs  as  furprifed",  and  hid  his  Afib- 
ciate.  The  Report  of  this  Circumftance  foon  flew  up 
Stairs,  and  Robin  could  not  deny  but  the  Gentleman  fa- 
voured his  Mailer ;  yet  if  it  was  he,  he  was  fure  the  La- 
dy was  but  his  Coufin  whom  he  had  feen  aik  for  him  ; 
adding  that  he  believed  ihe  was  a  poor  Relation,  bscaufe- 
they  made  her  wait  one  Morning  till  he  was  awake.  Fla- 
'via  immediately  writ  the  following  Epiftle,  which  Robin 
brought  to  WilPs. 

SIR,  June  4,  1712. 

*  T  T  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  bafeft,  falfeft  of  Mankind  j 

*  X  ^1  Maid,  as  well  as  the  Bearer,  faw  you. 

Ihe  injur  d  Flavia. 

'AFTER  Cnthio  had  read  the  Letter,  he  aflced  "Rohin 
how  fhe  looked,  and  what  ftie  faid  at  the  Delivery  of  it.- 
Robin  faid  fhe  fpoke  fhort  to  him,  and  called  him  back 
again,  and  had  nothing  to  fay  to  him,  and  bid  him  and 
all  the  Men  in  the  World  go  out  of  her  Sight;  but  the 
Maid  followed,  and  bid  him  bring  an  Anfwer. 
CTNTHIO  returned  as  follows. 

Madam,  June  4,  Three  Afternoon,  1712. 

*  np  HAT  your  Maid  and  the  Bearer  has  feen  me  very 

*  ^    often  is  very  certain ;  but  I  defire  to  know,  being 

*  engaged  at  Picquet,  what  your  Letter  means  by  'tis  in 

*  'vain  to  deny  it.     Ifhall  ftay  here  ail  the  Evening. 

Tour  ivnazed  Cynthio. 
As  foon  as  Rciln  arrived  with  this,  Flanjta  anfwercd: 


Dear  Cynthio, 

Have  walked  a  Turn  or  two  in  my  Anti-Chamber 
fmce  I  writ  to  vou,  and  have  recovered  myfelf  from 
«  an  impertinent  iit  which  you  ought  to  forgive  me    and 


:i 
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'  defire  you  would  come  to  me  immediately  to  laugh  off 
'  a  jealoufy  that  you  and  a  Creature  of  the  Town  went 
•  by  in  a  Hackney- Coach  an  Hour  ago. 

1  am  Tour  moji  humble  Servant, 

FLAVIA. 

*  I  will  not  open  the  Letter  which  my  Cpthio  writ 
'  upon  the  Mifapprehenfion  you  muft  have  been  under 
'  when  you  writ,  for  want  of  her, ring  the  whole  Circum- 
'  ilance. 

KOB IN  came  back  in  an  Inflant,  and  Cynthio  ati- 
fwered : 

Half  an  Hour,  fix  Minutes  after  Three ^ 
Madam,  June  4,  WillV  Coffee-houfe. 

IT  is  certain  I  went  by  your  Lodging  with  a  Gentle- 
woman to  whom  I  have  the  Honour  to  be  known, 
fhe  is  indeed  my  Relation,  and  a  pretty  fort  of  Wo- 
man. But  your  ftarting  Manner  of  Writing,  and  own- 
ing you  have  not  done  me  the  Honour  fo  much  as  to 
open  my  Letter,  has  in  it  fomething  very  unaccountable, 
and  alarms  one  that  has  had  Thoughts  of  paffing  his 
Days  with  you.  But  I  am  born  to  admire  you  with  all 
your  little  Imperfedlons. 

CYNTHia 

ROBIN  run  back,  and  brought  for  Anfwer; 
'  Xj    X  A  C  T  Sir,    that  are  at  Wiirs  CofFee-houfe  fix 
'    f"^^  Minutes  after  Three,   June  4;  one  that  has  had 

*  Thoughts,  and  all  my  little  Imperfedions.     Sir,  come 

*  to  me  immediately,  or  I  fliall  determine  what  may  per- 

*  haps  not  be  very  pleafing  to  you. 

FLAVIA. 

ROBIN  gave  an  Account  that  fhe  looked  exceffive 
angry  when  (he  gave  him  the  Letter  ;  and  that  he  told 
her,  for  fhe  afked,  that  CYnthh  only  looked  at  the  Clock, 
taking  Snuff,  and  writ  two  or  three  Words  on  the  Top 
of  the  Letter  when  he  gave  him  his. 

NOW 
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NOW  the  Plot  thickened  fo  well,  as  that  Cynthia  faw 
he  had  not  much  more  to  accomplifh  being  irreconcilably 
baniflied,  he  writ, 

Madam, 

*  T  Plave  that  Prejudice  in  Favour  of  all  you  do,  that 

*  X  it  i-  not  poffible  for  you  to  determine  upon  what  will 
'  not  be  very  pleafing  to 

Tcur  Obedient  Seriaut, 

CYNTHIO, 

THIS  was  delivered,  and  the  x'\nfwer  returned,  in  a 
little  more  than  two  Seconds. 

SIR, 

*  T  S  it  come  to  this  ?    You  never  lo\'ed  me  ;  and  the 

*  _!_   Creature  you  were  with  is  the  prcperefl  Perfon  for 

*  your  Aflbciate.     I  defpife  you,    and  hope  I  fhall  foon 

*  hate  you  as  a  Villain  to 

^be  Creduloui  Flavia. 
iiO-B/JV  ran  back,  with 

Madam, 

*  "TT'O  U  R  Credulity  when  you  are  to  gain  your  Point, 

*  j[     and  Sufpicion  when  you  fear  to  lofe  it,  make  it  a 
/  very  hard  Part  to  behave  as  becomes 

Tour  bumble  Sh've, 

CYNTHIO. 

RO  5/7/ whipt  away,  and  returned  with, 

Mr.  Wellford, 

*  "r^LJ^U  and  Cynthio  are  no  more.     I  relieve  you 
'  Jp    from  the  hard  Part  of  which  you  complain,  and 

*  banifh  you  from  my  Sight  for  ever. 

^fin  Heart. 

RO  B  IN  had  a  Crown  for  his  Afternoon's  Werk  ; 
and  this  13  publifhed  to  adnwniih  Cecilia  to  avenge  the 
Injury  done  to  Flavia,  T 

Saturday^ 
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N^  3,99        Saturday,  Jime  7. 

Ut  nemo  in  fefe  tentat  defcendere  ! —        Perf.  Sat.  4.  v.  23. 

None,  none  defcends  into  himfelf,    to  find 

Ihefecret  ImperfeSlions  of  his  Mind.  D  R  Y  D  E  N. 

HYPOCRISY  at  the  fafhionable  End  of  the 
Town,  is  very  different  from  Hypocrify  in  the 
City.  The  modifh  Hypocrite  endeavours  to  ap- 
pear more  vicious  than  he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of 
Hypocrite  more  virtuous.  The  former  is  afraid  of  every 
thing  that  has  the  Shew  of  Religion  in  it,  and  would  be 
thought  engaged  in  many  Criminal  Galantries  and 
Amours,  which  he  is  not  guilty  of.  The  latter  affumes  a 
Face  of  Sanftity,  and  covers  a  Multitude  of  Vices  under 
a  fceming  Religious  Deportment. 

BUT  there  is  another  kind  of  Hypocrify,  which  dif- 
fers from  both  thefe,  and  which  I  intend  to  make  the 
Subjeft  of  this  Paper  :  I  mean  that  Hypocrify,  by  which 
a  Man  does  not  only  deceive  the  World,  but  very  often 
impofes  on  himfelf;  That  Hypocrify  which  conceals  his 
own  Heart  from  him,  and  makes  him  believe  he  is  more 
virtuous  than  he  really  is,  and  either  not  attend  to  his 
Vices,  or  miftake  even  his  Vices  for  Virtues.  It  is  this 
fatal  Hypocrify  and  Self-deceit,  which  is  taken  notice 
of  in  thofe  Words,  Who  can  underfiand  his  Errors?  ckanfe 
thou  mefromfecret  Faults. 

I  F  the  open  Profeflbrs  of  Impiety  deferve  the  utmoft 
Application  and  Endeavours  of  Moral  Writers  to  recover 
them  from  Vice  and  Folly,  how  much  more  may  thofe 
lay  a  Claim  to  their  Care  and  Compaffion,  who  are  walk- 
ing in  the  Paths  of  Death,  while  they  fancy  themfelves 
engaged  in  a  Courfe  of  Virtue  !  I  (hall  endeavour,  there- 
fore, to  lay  down  fome  Rules  for  the  Difcovery  of  thofe 
Vices  that  lurk  in  the  fecret  Corners  of  the  Soul,  and  to 
ftiew  my  Reader  thofe  Methods  by  which  he  may  arrive 
at  a  true  and  impartial  Knowledge  of  himfelf.  The 
Hfual  Means  prefcribed  for  this  Purpofe,  are  to  examine 
ourfelvcs  by  the  Rules  which  are  laid  down  for  our  Di- 

xeilion 
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reftion  in  Sacred  Writ,  and  to  compare  our  Lives  with 
the  Life  of  that  Perfon  who  afted  up  to  the  Perfeftion 
of  Human  Nature,  and  is  the  ftandirg  Example,  as  well 
as  the  great  Guide  and  Inftru(5\or,  of  thofe  who  receive 
his  Doftrines.  Though  thefe  two  Heads  cannot  be  too 
much  infilled  upon,  1  (hall  but  juft  mention  them,  fince 
they  have  been  handled  by  many  Great  and  Eminent 
Writers. 

I  would  therefore  propofe  the  following  Methods  to  the 
Confideration  of  fuch  as  would  find  out  their  fecret  Faults, 
and  make  a  true  Eftimate  of  themfelves. 

I N  the  firft  Place,  let  them  confider  well  what  are  the 
Charafters  which  thty  bear  among  their  Enemies.  Our 
Friends  very  often  flatter  us,  as  much  a?  our  own  Hearts. 
They  either  do  not  fee  our  Faults,  or  conceal  them  from 
us,  or  foften  them  by  their  Reprefentations.  after  fuch  a 
manner,  that  we  think  them  too  trivial  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of.  An  Adverfary,  on  the  centrary,  makes  a  ftrifter 
Search  into  us,  difcovers  every  Flaw  and  Impcrfcdlion  in 
our  Tempers,  and  though  his  Malice  may  fet  them  in 
too  ftrong  a  Light,  it  has  generally  fome  Ground  for  what 
it  advances.  A  Friend  exaggerates  a  iV'an's  Virtues,  an 
Enemy  inflames  his  Crimes.  A  wile  Man  fhould  give 
a  juft  Attention  to  both  of  them,  fo  far  as  they  may  tend 
to  the  Improvement  of  one,  and  the  Diminution  of  the 
other.  Plutarch  has  written  an  Eflay  on  the  Benefits 
which  a  Man  may  receive  from  his  Enemies,  and,  among 
the  <70od  Fruits  of  Enmity,  mentions  this  in  particular, 
that  by  the  Reproaches  which  it  call;  upon  us  we  fee  the 
worfl  fide  cf  ourfelves,  and  open  our  Eyes  to  feveral  Ble- 
mifhes  and  Defefts  in  our  Lives  andConverfations,  which 
we  fliould  not  have  obferved,  v/ithout  the  Help  of  fuch 
ill  natured  Monitors. 

I  N  order  likewife  to  come  at  a  true  Knowledge  of 
ourfelves,  we  Ihould  confider  on  the  other  hand  how  far 
we  ma}'  deferve  the  Praifes  and  Approbations  which  the 
World  bellow  upon  us ;  whether  the  Actions  they  cele- 
brate proceed  from  laudable  and  worthy  Motives;  and 
how  far  we  are  really  i-cfTeffed  of  the  Virtues  which  gain 
us  Applaufe  among  thofe  with  whom  we  converfe.  Such 
a  Reflexion  is  abfolutely  neceffaryjf  we  confider  how  a^t 
we  are  either  to  value  or  condemn  ourfelves  by  the  Opi- 
nions 
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'  "ons  of  others,  and  to  facrifice  the  Report  of  our  own 
iearts  to  the  Judgment  of  the  World. 
IN  the   next  Place,     that  we  may  not  deceive  our- 
Telves  in  a  Point  of  fo  much  importance,  we  fhould  not 
'■ly  too  great  a  Strefs  on  any  fuppofed  Virtues  we  pofTefs 
.at  are  of  a  doubtful  Nature :    And  fuch  we  may  efleem 
•  II  thofe  in  which  Multitudes  of  Men  diflent  from  us, 
\.ho  are  as  good  and  wife  ;is  ourfelves.    We  fiiould  al- 
ivays  aft  with  great  Cautioufnefs  and  Circumfpedlion  in 
Vojnts,  where  it  is  not  impofiible  that  we   may  be  de- 
ceived.    Intemperate  Zeal,  Bigotry  and  Perfecution  far 
I'.ny  Party  or  Opinion,  how   praife  worthy  foever  they 
iiiav  appear  to  weak  Men  of  our  own  Principles,  pro- 
I  ace  infinite  Calamities  among  Maokind,  and  are  highly 
^-riminal  in  their  own  Nature ;   and  yet  how  many  Per- 
lons  eminent  for  Piety  fuffer  fuch  monflrous  and  abfurd 
Principles  of  Aftion  to  t^ke  Root  in  their  Minds  under 
the  Colour  of  Virtues  ?     For  my  own  part,    I  muftown 
I  never  yet  knew  any  Party  {o  juft  and  reafonable,  that  a 
Man  could  follow  it  in  its  Height  and  Violence,  and  at 
the  fame  time  be  innocent. 

W  E  fliould  likewife  be  very  apprehcnfive  of  thofe  Ac- 
tions which  proceed  from  natural  Conftitutions,  favourite 
Pailions,  particular  Education,  or  whatever  promotes  our 
worldly  Intereft  or  Advantage.  In  thefe  and  the  like 
Cafes,  a  Man's  Judgment  is  eafily  perverted,  and  a  wrong 
Bias  hung  upon  his  Mind.  Thelc  are  the  inlets  of  Pre- 
iudice,  the  unguarded  Avenues  of  the  Mind,  by  which  a 
thcufand  Errors  and  fecret  Faults  find  AdmilTion,  with- 
out being  obferved  or  taken  notice  of.  A  wife  Man  will 
lufpecl  thofe  Adlions  to  which  he  is  direfted  by  fome- 
thing  befides  P<.eafon,  and  always  apprehend  fome  con- 
cealed Evil  in  every  Refolution  that  is  of  a  difputable 
Nature,  v/hen  it  is  conformable  to  his  particular  Temper, 
his  Age,  or  Way  of  Life,  or  when  it  favours  his  Pleafure 
or  his  Profit. 

THERE  is  nothing  of  greater  Importance  to  us  thaa 
thus  diligently  to  fift  our  Thoughts,  and  examine  all  thele 
dark  Receffes  of  the  Mind,  if  we  would  eftablifli  our  Souls 
in  fuch  a  folid  and  fubftantial  Virtue  as  will  turn  to  Ac- 
count in  that  great  Day,  when  it  muft  Hand  the  Teft  of 
infinite  Wifdom  and  Juftice. 

I  fhall 
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I  fliall  conclude  this  EfTay  with   obferving  that  the 
two  kinds  of  Hypocrify  I  have  here  fpoken  of,  namely 
that  of  deceiving  the  World,  and  that  of  impofing  on  our- 
felves,  are  touched  with  wonderful  Beauty  in  the  hun- 
dred thirty  ninth  Pfalm.     The  Folly  of  the  firft  kind  of 
Hypocrify  is  there  fet  forth  by  Reflexions  on  God's  Oni- 
nifcience  and  Omniprefence,  which  are  celebrated  in  as 
noble  Strains  of  Poetry  as  any  other  I  ever  met  v/ith  either 
Sacred  or  Profane.  1  he  other  kind  of  Hypocrify,  where- 
by a  Man  deceives  himfelf,  is  intimated  in  the  two  laft 
VerfcF,  v/here  the  Pfalmift  addrefles  himfelf  to  the  great 
Searcher  of  Hearts  in  that  emphatical  Petition  ;    Try  me, 
O  God,  and  feek  the  grcitnd  of  n.y  Heart ;    prcve  me,  and 
(xamir.e   my   Thoughts.     Look  nK-ell  if  there  be  any  ivay  .of 
nxickednefs  in  nx,  and  lead  me  in  the  iK:ay  ei'erlajling.  L 
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there's  a  Znake  in  the  Grafs.  [Englilh  Proverb.] 

IT  fliould,  methinks,  preferve  Modeliy  and  its  Interefls  \ 
in  the  World,  that  the  Tranfgreffion  oTit  always  creates 
Offence;  and  the  very  Purpofes  of  Wantonnefs  are 
defeated  by  a  Carriage  which  has  in  it  fo  much  Eoldnefs, 
as  to  intimate  that  Fear  and  RelusTrance  are  quite  extin- 
guifh'd  in  an  Object  which  would  be  othervvife  defirable. 
It  was  faid  of  a  Wit  of  the  laft  Age, 

Sidney  has  that  frcvaiVwg  gentle  Art,  \ 

Which  can  nvith  a  refjUefs  CJxxrm  impart  > 

Ihe  loofeji  Wtjkes  to  the  c%afieft  Heart ;  J 

Raife  fuch  a  CcnfiB,  kindle  fuch  a  Fire, 
Betnjceen  declining  Virtue  and  Defre, 
7 hat  the  poor  •ve.nquif?' d  Maid  diffohis  anxay 
In  Dreams  all  Night,  in  Sighs  and  Tears  all  Day. 

THIS  prevailing  gentle  Art  was  made  up  of  Com- 
plaifance,  Courtfhip,   and  artful  Conformity  to  the  Mo- 

dtfty 
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defty  of  a  Woman's  Manners.  Ruflicity,  broad  Exprei- 
fion,  and  forward  Obtrufion,  offend  thofe  of  Education, 
and  make  the  Tranfgreffors  odious  to  all  who  have  Me- 
.jit  enough  to  attraft  Regard.  It  is  in  this  Tafle  that  the 
Scenary  is  fo  beautifully  ordered  in  the  Defcription  which 
Antony  makes,  in  the  Dialogue  between  him  and  Dola- 
hilla,  of  Cleopatra  in  her  Barge. 

Her  Galley  doi.vn  the  Silver  Cidnos  r(nu'd', 
The  Tackl'vig  Silk,   the  Streamers  nija'vd  nvith  Goldi 
The  Gentle  Winds  <u:ere  lodgd  in  purple  Sails ; 
Her  Nymphsy  like  Nereids,  rou?jd her  Couch  •were  plac'd^ 
Where  Jhe,  another  Sea-horn  Venus,  lay  ; 
She  lay,  and  hand  her  Cheek  upon  her  Hand, 
And  cajl  a  Lookfo  languijhingly  fiveet. 
As  iffecure  of  all  Beholders  Hearts, 
Negledingjhe  could  take  them.     Boys  like  Cupids 
Stood  fanning  ^'ith  their  painted  PFino-s  the  Winds 
That  playd  about  her  Face  :  hut  ifjhef7}iil''d, 
A  darting  Glory  feenid  to  blaze  abroad. 
That  Mens  defring  Eyes  ivere  never  ^veary\l. 
But  hung  upon  the  Objc^.     Tofoft  Flutes 
Tf>e  Silver  Oars  kept  Time  :  and  ivhile  they  playdj 
The  Hearing  gave  ?:eiv  Fleafwe  to  the  Sights 
And  both  to  Thought — 

-^  HERE  the  Imagination  is  warmed  with  all  the  Ob- 
jefts  prefented,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  that  is  !ufciou5, 
^  or  what  raifes  any  Idea  more  loofe  than  that  of  a  beauti- 
ful Woman  fet  off  to  Advantage.  The  like,  or  a  more 
delicate  and  careful  Spirit  of  Aiodefty,  appears  in  the  tol- 
lovving  Paflage  in  one  of  Mr.  Philips'' s  Paltorals. 

Breathe  foft  ye  Winds,  ye  Waters  gently  foi-v. 
Shield  her  ye  Trees,  ye  Flo-vfrs  around  her  grovo  j 
Ye  Szvains,  1  beg  you,  pafs  in  Silence  by. 
My  Lo've  in  yonder  Vale  afleep  does  lie. 

DESIRE  is  corre^ed  when  there  is  a  Tendernefs 
cr  Admiration  exprefied  which  partakes  the  Pallion. 
licentious  Language  has  fomething  brutal  in  it,  whicli 
dilgraces  Humanity,  and  leaves  us  in  the  Condition  of 
the  Savages  m  the  Field.  But  it  may  be  aflc'd  to  what 
good  Ule  can  tend  a  Dilcourfe  of  this  Kind  at  ail  ?  It  is 

Vol.  VI.  £ 
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to  alarm  chafte  Ears  againft  fuch  as  have  what  is  above 
-called  the  prevailing  gentle  Art.  Mailers  of  that  Talent 
are  capable  of  clothing  their  Thoughts  in  fo  foft  a  Drefs, 
and  fomething  fo  diflant  from  the  fecret  Purpofe  of 
their  Heart,  that  the  Imagination  of  the  Unguarded  is 
touched  with  a  Fondnefs  which  grows  too  infenfibly  to 
be  refifted.  Much  Care  and  Concern  for  the  Lady's 
Welfare,  to  feem  afraid  left  fhe  fiiould  be  annoyed  by  the 
very  Air  which  furrounds  her,  and  this  uttered  rather 
with  kind  Looks,  and  expreffed  by  an  Interjedion,  aa 
Ah,  or  an  Oh,  at  fome  little  Hazard  in  moving  or  mak- 
ing a  Step,  than  in  any  direft  Profeffion  of  Love,  are  the 
Methods  of  fkilful  Admirers:  They  are  honeft  Arts  when 
their  Purpofe  is  fuch,  but  infamous  when  mifapplied.  It 
is  certain  that  many  a  young  Woman  in  this  Town  has 
had  her  Heart  irrecoverably  won,  by  Men  who  have  not 
made  one  Advance  which  ties  their  Admirers,  tho'  the 
Females  languifh  with  the  utmoll  Anxiety.  I  have  often, 
by  way  of  Admonition  to  my  Female  Readers,  given  them 
Warning  againft  agreeable  Company  of  the  other  Sex, 
except  they  are  well  acquainted  with  their  Characters. 
Women  may  difguife  it  if  they  think  fit,  and  the  more  to 
do  it,  they  may  be  angry  at  me  for  faying  it  j  but  I  fay  it  is 
natural  to  them,  that  they  have  no  manner  of  Approba- 
tion of  Men,  without  fome  Degree  of  Love  :  For  this 
Reafon  he  is  dangerous  to  be  entertain'd  as  a  Friend  or 
Viiitant,  who  is  capable  of  gaining  any  eminent  Efteem 
or  Obfejvation,  though  it  be  never  fo  remote  from  Pre- 
tenfions  as  a  Lover.  If  a  Man's  Heart  has  not  the  Ab- 
horrence of  any  treacherous  Defign,  he  may  eafily  improve 
Approbation  into  Kindnefs,  and  Kindnefs  into  Paffion. 
There  may  poffibly  be  no  manner  of  Love  between  them 
in  the  Eyes  of  all  their  Acquaintance  ;  no,  it  is  all 
Friendfhip ;  and  yet  they  may  be  as  fond  as  Shepherd 
and  Shepherdefs  in  a  Pafloral,  but  ftill  the  Nymph  and 
the  Swain  may  be  to  each  other  no  other,  I  warrant  you, 
than  Py lades  and  Orejies, 

When  Lucy  decks  ivith  F/oivers  her /welling  Breaji, 
And  on  her  Elbonv  leans,  dijfembling  Reji  ; 
Unable  to  refrain  my  madding  Mind, 
Norjlee^  nor  Pafiure  'worth  tny  Care  ljin4% 

Once 
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Once  Deliay/rf//,  on  eafy  Mo/s  reclind, 
Htr  lovely  Limbs  half  bare,  an. i  rule  the  Wini\ 
1  fmooth'' d  her  Coats,  andjlole  afilent  Kifs  : 
Condemn  me,  Shepherds,  if  I  did  amifs, 

SUCH  good  Offices  as  thefe,  and  fuch  friendly 
Thoughts  and  Concerns  for  one  another,  are  what  make 
up  the  Amity,  as  they  call  it,  between  Man  and  Woman. 

I  T  is  the  Permiliion  of  fuch  Intercourfe,  that  makes 
a  young  Woman  come  to  the  Arms  of  her  Hufband,  af- 
ter the  Difappointment  of  four  or  five  Pafllons  which  fhe 
has  fucceffively  had  for  different  Men,  before  fhe  is  pru- 
dentially  given  to  him  for  whom  fhe  has  neither  Love  nor 
Friendihip.  For  what  fhould  a  poor  Creature  do  that 
has  loft  all  her  Friends  ?  There's  Marinet  the  Agreeable, 
has,  to  my  Knowledge,  had  a  Friendfhip  for  Lord  PFel- 
ford,  which  had  like  to  break  her  Heart;  then  fhe  had  fo 
great  a  Friendfhip  for  Colonel  Hardy,  that  fhe  could  not 
endure  any  Woman  elfe  fhould  do  any  thing  but  rail  at 
him.  Many  and  Fatal  have  been  Difafters  between 
Friends  who  have  fallen  out,  and  thefe  Refentments  are 
more  keen  than  ever  thofe  of  other  Men  can  pofCbly  be  : 
But  in  this  it  happens  unfortunately,  that  as  there  ought 
to  be  nothing  concealed  from  one  Friend  to  another,  the 
Friends  of  different  Sexes  very  often  find  fatal  Effeds 
from  their  Unanimity. 

FOR  my  part,  who  fludy  to  pafs  Life  in  as  much  In- 
nocence and  Tranquillity  as  I  can,  I  Ihun  the  Company  of 
agreeable  Women  as  much  as  poffible  ;  and  mufl  confefs 
that  I  have,  though  a  tolerable  good  Philofopher,  but  a 
low  Opinion  of  Platonic  Love :  For  which  Reafon  I 
thought  it  neceffary  to  give  my  fair  Readers  a  Caution 
againil  it,  having,  to  my  great  Concern,  obferved  the 
Wafle  of  a  Platonifl:  lately'fwell  to  a  Roundnefs  which 
is  inconfifteat  with  that  Philofophy,  T 
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In  amore  h^ec  omnia  infuvt  'vitia  :  hijuri^s, 

Sii/piciones,  hiimicitta.  Inductee, 

Belh'.m,  pax  rurfutn.-  Ter.  Eun.  Aft  1.  Sc.  i; 

Jt  is  the  capricious  State  of  Love,  to  be  attended  ixith 
Reproaches,  Sufpicions,  Enmities,  Truces,  barrelling. 
Reconcilement. 

Shall  publifh  for  the  Entertainment  of  this  Day,  an 
odd  fort  of  a  Packet,  which  I  have  juft  received  from 
one  of  my  Female  Correfpondents. 


I 


■Mr.  Spectator, 

*  O  I N  C  E  you  have  often  confefs'd  that  you  are  not 
•*  i3  difpleafed  your  Paper  fliould  fonietimes  convey  the 

*  Complaints   of  diftreiled  Lovers  to  each  other,  1  am 

*  in  hopes  you  will  favour  one  who  gives  you  an  un- 

*  doubted  Inftance  of  her  Reformation,  and  at  the  fame 

*  time  a  convincing  Proof  of  the  happy  Influence  your 

*  Labours  have  had  over  tlie  moft  incorrigible  Part  of 

*  the  moft  incorrigible  Sex.     You  muft  know,   Sir,  I  am 
'  one  of  that  Species  of  Women,  whom  you  have  often 

*  Charafteriz'd   under  the  Name  of  "Jilts,  and  that  I 

*  fend  you  thefe  Lines  as  well  to  do  Public  Penance  for 
•having  fo  loag  continued  in  a  known  Error,  as  to  beg 

*  Pardon  of  the  Party  offended.     I  the  rather  choofe  this 

*  way,  becaufe  it  in  fome  meafure  anfwers  the  Terms  on 

*  which  he  intimated  the  Breach  between  us  might  pof- 

*  fibly  be  made  up,  as  you  will  fee  by  the  Letter  he  fent 
'  me  the  next  Bay  after  I  had  difcarded  him;  which  I 

*  thought  fit  to  fend  you  a  Copy  of,    that  you  might  the 

*  better  know  the  whole  Cafe. 

*  I  muft   further   acquaint  you,  that  before  I  jilted 

*  him,  there  had  been  the  greateft  Jntim.ricy  betiveen  us 
'  for  a  Year  and  half  together,  during  all  which  time  I 
'  cherifeed  his  Hopes,  and  indulged  his  Flame.  I  leave 

*  you 
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*  you  to  guefs  after  this  what  mull  be  his  Surprlie,  whea 

*  upon  his  prefling  for  my  full  Confent  one  Day,   I  told 

*  him  1  wondered  what  could  make  him  fancy  he  had  ever 

*  any  Place  in   my  Affedlions.  His  own  Sex  allow  him 
-;•  Scnfe,  and  all  ours  Good-breeding.    His  Perfon  is  fucb 

*  as  might,  without  Vanity,  make  him  believe  himfelf  not 

*  incapable  to  be  bcloy'd.    Our  Fortunei  indeed,  weigh- 

*  ed  in  the  nice  Scale  cf  Intereft,  are  not  exaftly  equal, 

*  which  by  the  way  was   the  true  Caufe   of  my  Jilting 

*  him,  and  I  had  the  AHurance  to  acquaint  him  with  the 

*  followiiig  Pvlaxim,    That  I  fliould  always  believe  that 

*  Man's  Paffion  to  be  the  moll  violent,  who  could  offer 

*  me  the  largeft  Settlement.     1   have  fince  changed  my 

*  Opinion,  and  have  endeavoured  to  let  him  know  fo  muclx 

*  by  feveral  Letters,    bur  the  barbai'ous  Man  has  refused 

*  them  all  J  fo  that  I  have  no  way  left  of  writing  to  him 

*  but  by  your  Afiiftance.     H  you   can  bring  him  about 

*  once  more,   I  promife  to  fend  you  all  Gloves  and  Fa- 

*  vours,  and  fhall  defire  the  Favour  of  Sir  R  o  c  e  r  and 

*  yourfelf  to  ftand  as  God-fathers  to  my  firil  Boy. 

I  am,   SIR, 

Tour  moji  obedient  mojl  humble  Seyi'afitf 

AMORET. 

Philander  to  AmoreC, 

'  MADAM, 

*  T  AM  fo  furprifed  at  the  QuellJon  you  were  pleafed 

*  -L  to  afk  me  Yellerday,  that  I  am  Hill  at  a  tofs  what  to 

*  fay   to  it.     At  leaft  my  Anfvver  would  be  too  long  to 
'  trouble  you  with,   as  it  would  come  from  a  Perfon, 

*  who,  it  feems,  is  fo  very  indifferent  to  you.    Inftead  of 

*  it,  I  (hall  only  recommend  to  your  Confideration  the 

*  Opinion  of  one  whofe  Sentiments  on  thefe  matters  I 

*  have  often  heard  you  fay  are  extremely  juft.  A  ger.erous 

*  and  conjlant  Pa£ion,  fays  your  favourite  Author,  in  an 

*  agreeable  Lo'uer,  ^whsre  there  is  ?iot  too  great  a  Di  [parity  in 
'  their  Circumfiaiiccs,  is  the  greateji  BkJJing  that  can  kejal  a 

*  Perfcn  bslon;cd ;  ar.d  if  overloolC  d  in  one,  may  perhaps  never 

*  he  found  in  a-nother. 

*  I  do  not,  however,  at  all  defpair  of  being  very  fhort- 
»  ly  much  better  belov'd  bv  you  than  Antenur  is  at  pre- 
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*  fent ;  fince  \^'henever  my  Fortune  fhall  exceed  his,  you 

*  were  pleafed  to  intimate  your  Paffion  would  increafe 

*  accordingly. 

*  T  H  E  World  has  feen  me  fhamefully  lofe  that  Time 

*  to  pleafe  a  fickle  Woman,  which  might  have  been  em- 

*  ployed  much  m.ore  to  my  Credit  and  Advantage  in 

*  ether  Purfuits.  I  fhall  therefore  take  the  Liberty  to  ac- 

*  qvaint  you,  however  harfh   it  may  found  in  a  Lady's 

*  Ears,  that  tho'  your  Love  Fit  fhculd  happen  to  return, 

*  unlefs  )cu  could  contrive  a  way  to  make  yourRecan- 

*  taticn  as  well  kncwn  to  the  Public,   as  they  are  already 

*  apprifed  of  the  manner  with  which  you  have  treated 

*  jne,  you  fhall  never  more  fee 

PHILJND  E  R, 

Amoret  fo  Philander. 
^S  1  R, 
«  TT  TPON  Reflexion,  I  find  the  Injury  I  have  done 

*  V^    ^°^^  ^°  5°"  ^""'^  myfelf  to  be  fo  great,  that  tho' 

*  the  Part  I  now  aft  may  appear  contrary  to  that  Deco- 

*  rum  ufually  obferved  by  our  Sex,  yet  I  jrurp cfely  break 

*  through  all  Rules,  that  my  Repentance  may  in  fome 

*  meafire  equal  my  Crime      I   afTure  you  that  in  my 

*  prefent  Hopes  of  recovering  you,  I  look  upon -^/.'/rwr'a 

*  Eilate  with  Contempt,     The  Fop  was  here  Yefterday 

*  in  a  gilt  Chariot  and  new  Liveries,  but  I  refufed  to  fee 

*  him.     Tho'   I  dread  to  meet  your   Eyes,  after  what 

*  has  pafs'd,  I   flatter  myfelf,  that  amidfl  all  their  Con- 

*  fufion  you  will  difcover  fuch  a  Tendernefs  in  mine,  as 

*  none  can  imitate  but  thofe  who  Love.  I  fhall  be  all 
«  this  Month  at  Lady  i?— — — 's  in  the  Country ;  but  the 
*■  Woods,  the  Fields  and  Gardens,  without  Pi-z/^w^/fr,  af- 
'  ford  no  Pleafures  to  the  unhappy 

J  MO  RE  T. 

*  I  mufl  defire  you,  dear  Mr.  SpeSIatcr,  to  publifh  this 
«  my  Letter  to  Philander  as  foon  as  pofhble,  and  to  afTure 

*  him  that  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  Death  of  his 

*  rich  Uncle  in  Gkucejlerjhire.  X 


Wednefday^ 
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Spe^ator  traditfibi Hor.  Ars  Poet.  V.  1  8  J . 

By  the  Speilator  gvven  to  himfelf. 

WE  RE  I  to  publifh  all  the  Advertifements  I  re- 
ceive from  difterent  Hands,  and  Perfons  of  dif- 
ferent Circumftances  and  Quality,  the  very  Men- 
tion of  them,  without  Reflexions  on  the  feveral  Subjcfts, 
would  raife  all  the  Faffions  which  can  be  felt  by  human 
Minds.  As  Inftances  of  this,  I  ihall  give  you  two  or  three 
Letters  ;  the  Writers  of  which  can  have  no  Recourfe  to 
any  legal  Power  for  Redrefs,  and  feem  to  have  'vritten 
rather  to  vent  their  Sorrow  than  to  receive  Confolation. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

I  AM  a  young  Woman  of  Beauty  and  Quality,  and 
fuitably  married  to  a  GentlemrJn  who  dotes  on  mJT 
But  this  Ferfon  of  mine  is  the  Objeft  of  an  unjuft  Paffion 
in  a  Nobleman  who  is  ixry  intimate  with  my  Hufband, 
This  Friendfhip  gives  him  very  eafy  Accefs,  and  fre- 
quent Opportunities  of  entertaining  me  apart.  My  Heart 
is  in  the  utmoft  Angulfh,  and  my  Face  is  covered  over 
with  Confuiion,  when  I  impart  to  you  another  Cir- 
cumftance,  which  is,  that  my  Mother,  the  moft  mer- 
cenary of  all  Women,  is  gained  by  this  falfe  Friend  of 
my  Hufband's  to  folicit  me  for  him.  I  am  frequently 
chid  by  the  poor  believing  Man  my  Flufband,  for  (hew- 
ing an  Impatience  of  his  Friend's  Company  ;  and  I  am 
never  alone  with  my  Mother,  but  (he  tells  me  Stories  of 
the  difcretionary  Part  of  the  World,  and  fuch  a  one,  and 
fuch  a  one  who  are  guilty  of  as  much  as  Ihc  advifcsme  to. 
Shelaughs  atmy  Alronifliment;  andfeems  tohinttome, 
that  as  virtuous  as  (he  has  always  appeared,  I  am  not 
the  Daughter  of  her  Hufband.  It  is  poffible  ^hat  print- 
ing this  Letter  may  relieve  me  from  the  unnatural  Im- 
portunity of  my  Mother,  and  the  perridious  Courtihip 
of  my  Hulband's  Friend.  I  have  an  unfeigned  Love  of 
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'  Virtue,  and  am  refolved  to  preferve  my  Innocence.  The 
'  only  Vv'ay  I  can  think  of  to  avoid  the  fatal  Confequen- 
'  ces  of  the  Difcovery  of  this  Matter,  is  to  fly  away  for 
'  ever,  which  I  m.uil  do  to  avoic  my  Hufband's  fatal  Re- 
'  fentment  againfl  the  Man  who  attempts  to  abufe  him, 

•  and  the  Shame  of  expofing  a  Parent  to  Infamy.  The 
'  Perfons  concerned  will  know  thefeCircumftances  relate 
'  to  'em  ;  and  tho'  the  Regard  to  Virtue  is  dead  in  them, 
'  I  have  fome  Hopes  from  their  Fear  of  Shame  upon 
=  reading  this  in  your  Paper;  which  I  conjure  you  to  do, 
'  if  you  have  any  CompaiTion  for  injured  Virtue. 

SYLVIA. 
Mr.  Spectator, 

Am  the  Hufband  of  a  Woman  of  Merit,  but  am  fal- 
len in  Love,  as  they  call  it,  with  a  Lady  of  her 
Acquaintance,  who  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  Gentle- 
man who  deferves  her.  1  am  in  a  Truft  relating  to  this 
Lady's  Fortune,  which  makes  my  Concurrence  in  this 
Matter  necefi'ary  ;  but  1  have  fo  irrefiftible  a  Rage  and 
Envy  rife  in  me  when  I  confider  his  future  Happinefs, 
that  againft  allReafon,  Equity,  and  common  Jultice,  I 
am  ever  playing  mean  Tricks  to  fufpend  the  Nuptials. 
I  have  no  manner  of  Hopes  for  myfelf;  Efni/ia,  for  fo 
I'll  call  her,  is  a  Woman  of  the  mo/l  firidt  Virtue;  her 
Lover  is  a  Gentleman  who  of  all  others  I  could  wifh 
my  Friend  ;  but  Envy  and  Jealoufy,  though  placed  fo 
unjuftly,  wafte  my  very  Being,  and  with  the  Torment 
and  Senfe  of  a  Demon,  I  am  ever  curfingwhat  I  can- 
not but  approve.  I  wifh  it  v/ere  the  Beginning  of  Re- 
pentance, that  I  fit  down  and  defcribe  my  preTent  Dif- 
pofition  with  fo  hellifh  an  Afpeft ;  but  at  prefent  the 
jjtiiruttion  of  thefe  two  excellent  Perfons  would  be 
more  welcome  to  me  than  their  Happinefs.  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, pray  let  me  have  a  Paper  on  thefe  terrible 
groundlefs  Sufferings,  and  do  all  you  can  to  exorcife 
Crouds  who  are  in  fome  Degree  poifefred  as  I  am. 

Canibal. 
Mr.  Spectator, 

Have  no  other  Means  but  this  to  exprefs  my  Thanks 
to  one  Man,   and  my  Refentment  againft  another. 

*  My  Circumftances  are  as  follows.  I  have  been  for  five 

'  Years 
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Years  laft  pafl  courted  by  a  Gentleman  of  greater  For- 
tune than  1  ought  to  expeft,  as  the  Market  for  Women 
goes.  You  muft  to  be  fure  have  obferved  People  who 
live  in  that  fort  of  Way,  as  all  their  Friends  reckon  it 
will  be  a  Match,  and  are  marked  out  by  all  the  World 
for  each  other.  In  this  view  we  have  been  regarded 
for  fome  Time,  and  I  have  above  thefe  three  Years  loved 
him  tenderly.  As  he  is  very  careful  of  his  Fortune, 
I  always  thought  he  lived  in  a  near  manner  to  lay  up 
what  he  thought  v/as  wanting  in  my  Fortune  to  make 
up  what  he  might  expeft  in  another.  Within  few 
Months  I  have  obferved  his  Carriage  very  much  altered, 
and  he  has  affefted  a  certain  Air  of  getting  me  alone, 
and  talking  with  a  mighty  Profufion  of  paffionate 
Words,  How  I  am  not  to  be  refilled  longer,  how  irreiifti- 
ble  his  Wifhes  are,  and  the  like.  As  long  as  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  him,  I  could  not  on  fuch  Occafions  fay 
downright  to  liim,  You  know  you  may  make  me  yours 
when  you  pleafe.  But  the  other  Night  he  with  great 
Franknefs  and  Impudence  explained  to  me,  that  he 
thought  of  me  only  as  a  Millrefs.  I  anfwered  this  De- 
claration as  it  defcrved  ;  upon  which  he  only  doubled 
the  Terms  on  which  he  propofed  my  Yielding,  When 
my  Anger  heightened  upon  him,  he  to!d  me  he  was  forry 
he  had  made  fo  little  Ufe  of  the  unguarded  Hours  we 
had  been  together  fo  remote  from  Company,  as  indeed, 
continued  he,  fo  we  are  at  prefect.  1  flew  from  him 
to  a  neighbouring  Gentlewoman's  Houfe,  and  the'  her 
Hufband  was  in  the  Room,  threw  myfelf  on  a  Couch, 
and  burll  into  a  Fafiion  of  Tears.  My  Friend  defired 
her  Hufband  to  leave  the  Room.  But,  faid  he,  there  is 
fomething  fo  extraordinary  in  this,  that  I  will  partake 
in  the  AfflicHon  ;  and  be  it  what  it  will,  fhc  is  fo  m'Ji.h 
your  Friend,  that  fhe  knows  you  may  command  what 
Services  I  can  do  her.  The  iVIan  fat  down  by  ma,  and  ' 
fpoke  fo  like  a  Brother,  that  I  told  him  my  whole  Af- 
nidlion.  He  fpoke  of  the  Injury  done  me  v/ith  io  much 
Indignation,  and  animated  me  againftthe  Love  he  faid 
he  faw  I  had  for  the  Wretch  who  would  have  betrayed 
me,  with  fo  much  Reafon  and  Humanity  to  my  Weak- 
nefs,  that  I  doubt  not  of  my  Pcrfei^erance.  His  Wife* 
N*  and  he  are  my  Comforters,  and  i  am  under  no  morv* 
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*  Reftraint  in  their  Company  than  if  I  were  alone  ;  and  I 

*  doubt  not  but  in  a  fmall  time  Contempt  and  Hatred  will 

*  take  place  of  the  Remains  of  AfFedlion  to  a  Rafcal. 

I  am,  S  I  R, 

Tour  affeSiionate  Reader, 

DOR  IN  DA. 

Mr.  S  PECTATOR, 

"'  T  Had  the  Misfortune  to  be  an  Uncle  before  I  knew 

*  -*-  my  Nephews  from  my  Neices,  and  now  we  are 

*  grown  up  to  better  Acquaintance  they  deny  me  the 

*  Refpeft  they.  owe.     One  upbraids  me  with  being  their 

*  Familiar,    another  will  hardly  be  perfuaded  that  I  am 

*  an  Uncle,  a  third  calls  me  little  Uncle,  and  a  fourth 

*  tells  me  there  is  no  Duty  at  all  to  an  Uncle.   I  have  a 

*  Brother- in  law   whofe   Son  will  win  all  my  AfFedlion, 

*  unlefs  you  fhall  think  this  worthy  of  your  Cognifance, 

*  and  will  be  pleafed  to  prefcribe  fome  Rules  for  our  fu- 

*  ture  reciprocal  Behaviour.     It  will  be  worthy  the  Par- 

*  ticularity  of  your  Genius   to  lay  down  Rules  for  his 

*  Conduct,  who  was  as  it  were  born  an  old  Man,  m 

*  which  you  will  much  oblige, 

^  I  R, 

Tour  moji,  obedient  Servanty . 
H'  Cornelius  NepOB* 


N^  403.     Tkirfclay,  June  12.. 

^2  mores  hominum  mukorum  'vldit 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  142^ 

Who  majty  Tc%vns,  and  Changs  of  Marnier s  favj. 

Roscommon. 

WHEN  I  confider  this  great  City  in  its   feveral 
Quarters  and  Divifions,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  Ag- 
gregate of  various  Nations   diftinguiihed  from 
each  other  by  their  refpeifliveCuftonvs,  Manners  and  In- 
ccrdb,.  TJie- Coiircs  oftwo  Counmes  do  not  fo  much: 

differ. 
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differ  from  one  another,  as  the  Court  and  City  in  their 
peculiar  ways  of  Life  and  Converfation.  In  Ihort,  the 
Inhabitants  of  St.  James's,  notwithftanding  they  live  un- 
der the  fame  Laws,  and  fpeak  the  fame  Language,  are 
a  diftinft  People  from  thofe  of  Cheapjide,  who  are  like- 
'wife  removed  from  thofe  of  the  Temple  on  the  one  fide, 
and  thofe  of  S??iithfeld  on  the  other,  by  feveral  Climates 
and  Degrees  in  their  way  of  Thinking  and  Converfing 
together. 

FOR  this  Reafon,  when  any  public  Affair   is  upon 
the  Anvil,  I  love  to  hear  the  Reflexions  that  arife  upon 
it   in  the  feveral    Dillrids   and    Parifhes  of  London  and  ■ 
VVeftminJler,  and  to  ramble  up  and  down   a  whole  Day 
together,  in   order  to  make  myfelf  acquainted  with  the 
Opinions  of  my  ingenious  Countrymen.     By  this  means 
I  know  the  Faces  of  all  the  principal  Politicians  within  ■ 
the  Bills   of  Mortality  ;  and   as  every  Coffee- houfe  has 
fome  particular  Statefman  belonging  to  it,  who  is  the 
Mouth  of  the  Street  where  he  lives,  I  always  take  care 
to  place  myfelf  near  him,  in  order  to  know  his  Judg- 
ment on  the  prefent  Poiture  of  Affairs.     The  laft  Pro-  ■ 
grefs  that  I  made  with  this  Intention,  was  about  three 
Months  ago,  when   we  had  a  current   Report   of  the 
King  of  France^  Death.     As  I  forefaw  this  would  pro- 
duce a  new  Face  of  things  in  Europe,    and  many  curioui  • 
Speculations  in  our  Britijh  Coff-ee-houfes,  I  was  very  de- 
firous  to  learn  the  Thoughts  of  our  moll  eminent  Politici- 
ans on  that  Occai'ion. 

THAT  I  might  begin  as  near  the  Fountaln-Head  as 
poffible,  1  firft  of  all  called  in  at  St.  James's,  where  I 
found  the  whole  outward  Room  in  a  Buz  of  Politics. 
The  Speculations  were  but  very  indifferent  towards  the 
Door,  but  grew  finer  as  you  advanced  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  Room,  and  were  fo  very  much  improved  by  a 
Knot  ofTheorills,  who  fat  in  the  inner  Room,  with- 
in the  Steams  of  the  Coffee-Pot,  that  1  there  heard  the 
whole  Spani/h  Mon^.rc)\y  difpofed  of,  and  all  the  Line 
of  Bourbon  provided  for  in  lefs  than  a  Quarter  of  an  • 
Hour. 

I  afterwards  called  in  at  Gileses,  where  I  faw  a  Board 
«f  French  Gentlemen  fitting  upon  the  Life  and  Death  of 
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*heir  Grand  Mcnarque.  Thofe  among  them  who  had 
^ffoufed  the  Whig  Intereft,  very  pofitively  afRrmed, 
*hac  he  departed  this  Life  about  a  Week  fmce,  and 
^  thtrefore  proceeded  without  any  further  Delay  to  the 
Ileleafe  of  their  Friends  in  the  Gallies,  and  to  their 
own  Re-eftablifhment ;  but  finding  they  could  not  agree 
among  themielves,  1  proceeded  on  ray  intended  Pro- 
grefs. 

UPON  my  Arrival  vil  Jenny  Man  %  I  {zw  zn  alerfe 
young  Fellow  that  cocked  his  Hat  upon  a  Friend  of  his 
who  entred  jult  at  the  fame  time  with  myfelf,  and  ac- 
cofled  him  after  the  following  Manner.  \N^\[Jack,  the 
old  Prig  is  dead  at  laft.  Sharp's  the  Word.  Now  or  ne- 
ver. Boy.  Up  to  the  Walls  oi Paris  diredtly.  With  fs- 
veral  other  deep  Reflexions  of  the  fame  Nature. 

I  met  with  very  little  Variation  in  the  Politics  be- 
tween Charing-Crofs  and  Conjent -Garden.  And  upon  my 
going  into  Will's  I  found  their  Difcourfe  was  gone  off 
from  the  Death  of  the  French  Kin^  to  that  of  Monfieur 
BoHeau,  Racine,  Ccrneille,  and  feveral  other  Poets,  whom 
they  regretted  on  this  Occafion,  as  Perfons  who  would 
have  obliged  the  World  with  very  noble  Elegies  on  the 
Death  of  fo  great  a  Prince,  and  fo  eminent  a  Patron  of 
Learning. 

AT  a  Coffee-houfe  near  the  Temple,  I  found  a  couple 
of  young  Gentlemen  engaged  very  fmartly  in  a  Diipute 
on  the  Succeflion  to  the  Spanijh  Monarchy.  One  of  them 
feemed  to  have  been  retained  as  Advocate  for  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  the  other  for  his  Imperial  Majeily.  T_heywere 
both  for  regulating  the  Title  to  that  Kingdom  by  the 
Statute  Laws  of  England;  but  finding  them  going  out  of 
my  Depth  I  pafled  forward  to  Panl's  Church  yard,  where 
I  lillsn'd  with  great  Attention  to  alearned  Man  v/ho  gave 
the  Company  an  account  of  the  deplorable  State  of  France 
during  the  Minority  of  the  deceafed  King. 

I  then  turned  on  my  right  Hand  into  Fijhjlrcet,  where 
the  chief  Politician  of  that  Quarter,  upon  hearing  the 
News,  (after  having  taken  a  Pipe  of  Tobacco,  and  rumi- 
nated for  fome  time)  If,  fays  he,  the  King  of  France  \^ 
certainly  dead  we  Ihall  have  plenty  of  Mackerel  this  Sea- 
foil.:.  ORr  Filhery  will  not  be  diihirbsd  by  Privateers,  as  it 

has. 
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has  been  for  thefe  ten  Years  paft.  He  afterwards  confl- 
dered  how  the  Death  of  this  great  Man  would  afFcifl  our 
Pilchards,  and  by  feveral  other  Remarks  infufed  a  gene- 
ral Joy  into  his  whole  Audience. 

I  afterwards  entered  a  By-CofFee-houfe  that  ftood  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  narrow  Lane,  where  I  met  with  a 
Nonjuror,  engaged  very  warmly  with  a  Laceman  who 
T^as  the  great  Support  of  a  neighbouring  Conventicle. 
I'he  Matter  in  Debate  was,  whether  the  late  French  Xing 
was  moll:  like  Angujlus  Cafar,  or  Nero.  The  Contro- 
verfy  was  carried  on  with  great  Heat  on  both  fides,  and 
as  each  of  them  looked  upon  me  very  frequently  during 
the  Courfe  of  their  Debate,  I  was  under  fome  Apprehen- 
fion  that  they  would  appeal  to  me,  and  therefore  laid 
down  my  Peny  at  the  Bar,  and  made  the  beil  of  my 
way  to  Cheapjide. 

I  here  gazed  upon  the  Signs  for  fome  time  before  I 
found  one  to  my  Purpofe.  The  firft  Obje£t  I  met  in  the 
Coftee-Roora  was  a  Perfon  who  expreffed  a  great  Grief 
for  the  Death  of  the  French  King  ;  but  upon  his  explaia- 
ing  himfelf,  I  found  his  Sorrow  did  not  arife  from  the 
Lofs  of  the  Monarch,  but  for  his  having  fold  out  of  the 
Bank  about  three  Days  before  he  heard  the  News  of  ir. 
Upon  which  a  Haberda(hcr,  who  was  the  Oracle  of  the 
Coflee-houfe,  and  had  his  Circle  of  Admirers  abouthim, 
called  ieveral  to  witncfs  that  he  had  declared  his  Opinion 
above  a  Week  before,  that  the  French  King  was  certain- 
ly dead  ;  to  which  he  added,  that  confidering  the  late 
Advices  we  had  received  from  France,  it  was  impolTible 
that  it  could  be  otherwife.  As  he  was  laying  thefe  to- 
gether, and  dii!lating  to  his  Hearers  with  great  Authoritv,. 
tjiere  came  in  a  Gentleman  ^xoxa  Garrai<jay  s ,  who  told 
us  that  there  v/ere  feveral  Letters  from  France  juft  come 
in,  with  Advice  that  the  King  was  in  good  Health,  and- 
was  gone  out  a  Hunting  the  very  Morning  the  Poll  came 
away:  Upon  which  the  Haberdalher  flole  off  his  Hat 
that  hung  upon  a  wooden  Peg  by  him,  and  retired  to  his 
Shop  with  great  Confufion.  This  Intelligence  put  a  Stop- 
to  my  Travels,  which  I  had  profecuted  with  fo  miich  Sa- 
tisfadion  ;  not  being  a  little  pleafcd  to  hear  fo  many  dif- 
ferent Opinions  upon  fo  great  an  Event,  and  to  obferve 
how  naturally  upon  fuch  a  Piece  of  News  every  one  is 

apt 
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apt  to  confider  it  with  a  regard  to  his  particular  Intereft 
and  Advantage.  L 
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With  different  Talents  form  d,  nue  'varioujly  excel. 

NATURE  does  nothing  in  vain:  the  Creator  of 
the  Univerfe  has  appointed  every  thing  to  a  cer- 
tain Ufe  and  Purpofe,  and  determined  it  to  a  fet- 
tled Courfe  and  Sphere  of  Ad'tion,  from  which  if  it  in 
the  leafl  deviates,  it  becomes  unfit  to  anfwer  thofe  Ends 
for  which  it  was  deiigned.  Jn  like  manner  it  is  in  the 
Difpofitions  of  Society,  the  civil  Ceconomy  is  formed  in 
a  Chain  as  well  as  the  natural;  and  in  either  Cafe  the 
Breach  but  of  one  Link  puts  the  Vvhole  in  fome  Difor- 
der.  It  is,  I  think,  pretty  plain,  that  moil:  of  the  A  bfur- 
dity  and  Ridicule  we  meet  with  in  the  World,  is  generally 
owing  to  the  impertinent  AfFedation  of  excelling  in 
Gharadlers  Men  are  not  iit  for,  and  for  which  Nature 
never  defig-ned  them. 

EVERY  Man  has  one  or  more  Qualities  which  may 
make  him  ufeful  both  to  himfelf  and  others :   Nature  ne- 
ver fails  of  pointing  them  out,  and  while  the  Infant  con- 
tinues under  her  Guardianfhip,  fhe  brings  him  on  in  his 
Way,  and  then  offers  herfclf  for  a  Guide  invvhat remains 
of  the  Journey  ;  if  he  proceeds  in  that  Courfe,  he  can 
hardly  mifcarry  ;  Nature  makes  good  her  Engagements; 
for  as  fhe  never  promifes  what  fiie  is  not  able  to  perform; 
fo  fhe  never  fails  of  performing  what  fhe  promifes.     But 
the  Misfortune  is,  Men  defpife  what  they  may  be  Maimers 
of,  and  affeft  what  they  are  not  fit  for  ;  they  reckon  them- 
fdves  already  pofTeffed  of  what  their  Genius  inclined  them  ■ 
to,  and  to  bend  all  their  Ambition  to  excel  in  what  is  out 
of  their  Reach.  Thus  they  deftroy  the  Ufe  of  their  natural  • 
Talents,   in  the  fame  manner  as  covetous  Men  do  their 
Qiaiet  andRepofej  they  can  enjoy.no  Satisfadion  in  what 

they 
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they  have,  becaufe  of  the  abfurd  Inclination   they  are 
pofiefTed  with  for  what  they  have  not. 

CLEJNTHES  had  good  Senfe,  a  great  Memoryp- 
and  a  Conftitution  capable  of  the  cloielt  Application.  In 
a  word,  there  was  no  Profeffion  in  which  Cleanthes 
might  not  have  made  a  very  good  Figure  ;  but  this  won't 
fatisfy  him,  he  takes  up  an  anaccountable  Fondnefs  for 
the  Charader  of  a  fine  Gentleman  ;  all  his  Thoughts  are 
bent  upon  this :  inftead  of  attending  a  DifTeftion,  fre- 
quenting the  Courts  of  Juftice,  or  ftadying  the  Fathers, 
Cleanthes  r^&dii  Plays,  dances,  dreffes  and  fpends  his  Time 
in  Drawing-rooms ;  inftead  of  being  a  good  Lawyer,  Di- 
vine, or  Phyfician,  C!ea?ithes  is  a  downright  Coxcomb 
and  will  remain  to  all  that  knew  him  a  contemptible  Ex- 
ample of  Talents  mifapplied.  It  is  to  this  AfFcdation  the 
World  owes  its  whole  Race  of  Coxcombs :  Nature  in  her 
whole  Drama  never  drew  fuch  a  Part ;  (he  has  fome- 
times  made  a  Fool,  but  a  Coxcomb  is  always  of  a  Man's 
own  making,  by  applying  his  Talents  otherwife  than 
Nature  defigned,  who  ever  bears  a  high  Refentment  for 
being  put  out  of  her  Courfe,  and  never  fails  of  taking  her 
Revenge  on  thofe  that  do  fo.  Oppofing  her  Tendency  in 
the  Application  of  a  Man's  Parts,  has  the  fameSuccefs  as 
(declining  from  her  Courfe  in  the  Produdion  of  Vege- 
tables, by  the  Affiftance  of  Art  and  an  hot  Bed :  We  may 
poffibly  extort  an  unwilling  Plant,  or  an  untimely  Salad  5 
but  how  weak,  how  taftelefs  and  infipid  ?  Juft  as  infipid 
as  the  Poetry  of  FaUno:  Valerio  had  an  univerfal  Cha- 
rader, was  genteel,  had  Learning,  thought  juftly,  fpoke 
corredly;  'twas  believed  there  was  nothing  in  which /^«-' 
lerio  did  not  excel ;  and  'twas  fo  far  true,  that  there  was 
but  one;  Valeria  had  no  Genius  for  Poetry,  yet  he's  re- 
folved  to  be  a  Poet  j  he  writes  Verfes,  and  takes  great 
pains  to  convince  the  Town,  that  Valerio  is  not  that  ex- 
traordinary Perfon  he  was  tak-en  for. 

I  F  Men  would  be  content  to  graft  upon  Nature,  and 
affift  her  Operations,  what  mighty  Effeds  might  we  ex- 
ped  ?  Tully  would  not  ftand  fo  much  alone  in  Oratory^ 
Virgil  \n  Poetry,  or  Cte/ar  in  War.  To  build  upon  Na- 
ture, is  laying  the  Foundation  upon  a  Rock  ;  tvcry  thine 
difpofes  itfelf  into  Order  as  it  were  of  Courfe,  and  the 
VitKoleWorkis  half  done  as  foon  as  undertaken.  Cicero'^ 

Gemus 
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Genius  inclined  him  to  Oratory,  Virgil's  to  follow  th® 
Train  of  the  Mufes ;  they  pioufly  obeyed  the  Admoni- 
tion, and  were  rewarded.  Had  Virgil  attended  the  Bar, 
his  modeft  and  ingenuous  Virtue  would  furely  have  made 
but  a  very  indifferent  Figure ;  and '/^v/Zy's  declamatory 
Inclination  would  have  been  as  ufelefs  in  Poetry.  Nature, 
if  left  to  herfelf,  leads  us  on  in  the  beft  Courfe,  but  will 
do  nothino-  by  Compulfion  andConftraint;  and  if  we  are 
not  fatisfied  to  go  her  way,  we  are  always  the  greatcft 
Suiferers  by  it. 

WHEREVER  Nature  defigns  a  Produftion,  {he 
always  difpofes  Seeds  proper  for  it,  which  are  as  abfo- 
lutcly  neceflary  to  the  Formation  of  any  moral  or  Intel- 
leaual  Excellence,  as  they  are  to  the  Being  and  Growth 
of  Plants ;  and  I  know  not  by  what  Fate  and  Folly  it  is, 
that  Men  are  taught  not  to  reckon  him  equally  abfurd 
that  will  write  Verfes  in  fpite  of  Nature,  with  that  Gar- 
diner that  fhould  undertake  to  raife  a  Junquil  or  Tulip 
without  the  Help  of  their  refpeftive  Seeds. 

A  S  there  is  no  good  or  bad  Quality  that  does  not  af- 
fe6l  both  Sexes,  fo  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  the  fair 
Sex  muft  have  fuffered  by  an  Affeftation  of  this  Nature,, 
at  leaft  as  much  as  the  other  :  The  ill  Efleft  of  it  is  in 
none  fo  confpicuous  as  in  the  two  oppofite  Charafters  of 
C^/;Vz  and /r^zj ;  Crf-//^  has  all  the  Charms  ofPerfon,  to- 
gether with  an  abundant  Sweetnefs  of  Nature,  but  wants 
Wit,  and  has  a  very  ill  Voice  ;  Iras  is  ugly  and  ungenteel, 
but  has  Wit  and  good  Senfe;  If  Calia  would  be  filent, 
her  Beholders  would  adore  har  ;  if  Iras  would  talk,  her 
Hearers  would  admire  her  ;  but  Calids  Tongue  runs  in- 
ceflantly,  while  Iras  gives  herfelf  filent  Airs  and  foft 
Lanp-uors  ;  fo  that  'tis  difficult  to  perfuade  one's  felf  that 
Caiia  has  Beauty  and  Iras  Wit:  Each  negleds  her  own 
Excellence,  and  is  ambitious  of  the  other's  Charadter  ; 
Iras  would  be  thought  to  have  as  much  Beauty  as  Calia, 
^d  Calia  as  much  Wit  as  Iras. 

THE  great  Misfortune  of  this  AfFeaation  is,  that  Mea 
not  only  fofe  a  good  Quality,  but  alio  contraft  a  bad 
one  :  They  not  only  are  unfit  for  what  they  were  de- 
fioned,  but  they  affign  themfelves  to  what  they  are  not 
fit"  for;  and  inilead  of  making  a  very  good  Figure  one 
Way,  make  a  very  ridiculous  one  another,  li  SemcMthe 

would 
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would  have  been  fatisfied  with  her  natural  Complexion, 
(lie  might  ftill  have  been  celebrated  by  the  Name  of  the 
Olive  Beauty ;  but  Semanthe  has  taken  up  an  Affefliatioa 
to  White  and  Red,  and  is  now  dillinguilhed  by  theCharac- 
ter  of  the  Lady  that  paints  fo  well.  In  a  word,  could 
the  World  be  reformed  to  the  Obedience  of  that  famed 
Diflate,  Folloiu  Natu>-e,\\\i\Qh.xh<i  Oracle  oi  DelpJjos  pro- 
nounced to  Cicero  when  he  confulted  what  Oourfe  of 
Studies  he  Ihould  purfue,  we  fhould  fee  almoft  every  Man 
as  eminent  in  his  proper  Sphere  as  Tully  was  in  his,  and 
fhould  in  a  vcryfhort  time  find  Impertinence  and  AfFedta- 
tion  baniflied  from  among  the  Women,  and  Coxcombs 
and  falfe  Charafters  from  among  the  iVIen.  For  my  part, 
I  could  never  confider  this  prepofterous  Repugnancy  to 
Nature  any  otherwife,  than  not  only  as  the  greatell  Folly, 
but  alfo  one  of  the  mod  hainous  Crimes,  fmcc  it  is  a  di- 
rect Oppofition  to  the  Difpofition  of  Providence,  and  (as 
7uliy  exprefles  it)  like  the  Sin  of  the  Giants,  an  adlual 
Rebellion  a^rainfl  Heaven.  Z 
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Hom.  Iliad.  1.  v.  472. 

rrith  Hymns  ^ifi'ne  t^e joyous  Banquet  ends  ; 

The  Paans  lengthen  d  till  the  Sun  defcends: 

The  Greeks  i-cf.ord  the  grateful  Nvtes  prolong  j 

Apollo  lijle72s,  and  approves  the  Song.  P  0  P  I^ 

I  Am  very  forry  to  find,  by  the  Opera  Bills  for  this  Day, 
that  we  are  likely  to  lofe  the  greateft  Performer  in 
Dramatic  Mufic  that  is  now  living,  or  that  perhaps 
ever  appeared  upon  a  Stage.  I  need  not  acquaint  my 
Reader,  that  1  am  fpeaking  of  Signior  Nicoli/.i.  The 
Town  is  highly  obliged  to  that  Excellent  Artift,  for  hav- 
ing fliewn  us  the  Italian  Mufic  in  its  Perfeflion,  as  well 

as 
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as  for  that  generous  Approbation  he  lately  gave  to  an 
Opera  of  our  own  Country,  in  which  the  Compofer  en- 
deavoured to  do  Juftice  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Words,  by 
following  that  Noble  Example,  which  has  been  fet  him 
by  the  greateft  Foreign  Maflers  in  that  Art. 

I  could  heartily  wifh  there  was  the  fame  Application 
and  Endeavours  to  cultivate  and  improve  our  Church- 
Mufic,  as  have  been  lately  beftowed  on  that  of  the 
Stage.  Our  Compofers  have  one  very  great  Incitement 
to  it :  They  are  fure  to  meet  with  Excellent  Words,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  a  wonderful  Variety  of  them.  There 
is  no  Paffiontiiat  is  not  finely  expreffed  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  infpired  Writings,  which  are  proper  for  Divine 
Songs  and  Anthems. 

T  H  E  R  E  is  a  certain  Coldnefs  an^i  Indiiference  in  the 
Phrafes  of  our  European  Languages,  when  they  are  com- 
pared with  the  Oriental  Forms  of  Speech  j  and  it  hap- 
pens very  luckily,  that  the  Helre'w  Idioms  run  into  the 
Evglijh  Tongue  with  a  particular  Grace  and  Beauty.  Our 
Language  has  received  innumerable  Elegancies  and  Im- 
provements, from  that  Infufion  of  Helraifms,  which  are 
derived  to  it  oilt  of  the  Poetical  Paffages  in  Holy  Writ. 
They  give  a  Force  and  Energy  to  our  ExpreiTion,  warm 
and  animate  our  Language,  and  convey  our  Thoughts  in 
more  ardent  and  intenfe  Phrafes,  than  any  that  are  to  be 
met  with  in  our  own  Tongue.  There  is  fomething.fo 
pathetic  in  this  kind  of  Diftion,  that  it  often  fets  the 
Mind  in  a  Flame,  and  makes  our  Hearts  burn  within  us. 
How  cold  and  dead  does  aPrayer  appear,  that  is  compofed. 
in  the  moft  Elegant  and  Polite  Forms  of  Speech,  which 
are  natural  to  our  Tongue,  when  it  is  not  heightened  by 
that  Solemnity  of  Phrafe,  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  Sacred  Writings.  It  has  been  faid  by  fome  of  the 
Ancients,  that  if  the  Gods  were  to  talk  with  Men,  they 
would  certainly  fpeak  in  Plato's  Stile;  but  I  think  we 
may  fay,  with  Jullice,  that  when  Mortals  converfewith 
their  Creator,  they  cannot  do  it  in  fo  proper  a  Stile  as  in 
that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

I  F  any  one  would  judge  of  the  Beauties  of  Poetry 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Divine  Writings,  and  exa- 
mine how  kindly  the  Hebreiv  Manners  of  Speech  mix 
and  incorporate  with  the  EngUJh  Language  j  after  having 

per- 
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crufed  the  Book  of  Pfalms,  let  him  read  a  literal  Tranf- 
Ut\on  of  Horace  or  Pindaf.  He  will  find  in  thefe  two 
lall  fuchanAbfurdityand  Confufion  of  Stile,  with  fuch  a 
Comparative  Poverty  of  Imagination,  as  will  make  him 
very  fenfible  of  what  I  have  been  here  advancing. 

S I N  C  E  we  have  therefore  fuch  a  Treafury  of  Words, 
fo  beautiful  in  themfelves,  and  fo  proper  for  the  Airs  of 
Mufic,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  Perfons  of  Diftinftioia 
fhould  give   fo  little  Attention  and  Encouragement  to 
that  kind  of  Mufic  which  would  have  its  Foundation  in 
Reafon,  and  which  would  improve  our  Virtue  in  pro- 
portion as  it  raifed  our  Delight.     The  PaiTjons  that  are 
ex'cited   by  ordinary  Compofitions    generally  flow   frona 
fuch  filly  and  abfurd  Occafions,  that  a  Man  is  afliamed 
to  reflect  upon  them  ferioufly  ;  but  the  Fear,  the  Love, 
the  Sorrow,    the  Indignation  that  are  awakened  in  the 
Mind  by  Hymns  and  Anthems,  make  the  Heart  better, 
and  proceed  from  fuch  Caufes  as  are  altogether  reafon- 
able  and  praife- worthy.     Pleafure  and  Duty  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  greater  our  Satisfaaion  is,  the  greater  is 
©ur  Religion. 

MUSIC  among  thofe  who  were  ftiled  the  chofeii 
People  was  a  Religious  Art.  The  Songs  of  Sion,  which 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  were  in  high  repute  among 
the  Courts  of  the  Eailern  Monarchs,  were  nothing  ell'e 
but  Pfalms  and  Pieces  of  Poetry  that  adored  or  celebra- 
ted the  Supreme  Being.  The  greateft  Conqueror  in  this 
Holy  Nation,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian  Ly- 
rics, did  not  only  compofe  the  Words  of  his  Divine 
Odes,  but  generally  fet  them  to  Mufic  himfelf :  After 
which,  his  Works,  tho'  they  were  confecrated  to  the 
Tabernacle,  became  the  National  Entertainment,  as  well 
as  the  Devotion  of  his  People. 

THE  firft  Original  of  the  Drama  was  a  Religious 
Worfhip  confiiling  only  of  a  Chorus,  which  was  nothing, 
elfe  but  a  Hymn  to  a  Deity.  As  Luxury  and  Voluptu- 
©ufnefs  prevailed  over  Innocence  and  Religion,  this  Form 
of  Worihip  degenerated  into  Tragedies  ;  in  which  how- 
ever the  Chorus  fo  far  remembred  its  firll  OfHce,  as  to 
brand  every  thing  that  was  vicious,  and  recommend 
every  thing  that  was  laudable,  to  intercede  with  Heaven 
for  the  Innocent,  and  to  implore  its  Vengeance  on  the 
Criminal.  HOMER 
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HOMER  and  Hejiod 'mt\mztQ  to  us  how  this  Art  fhould 
be  applied,  when  they  reprefent  the  Mufes  as  furrounding 
Jupiter t  and  warbling  their  Hymns  about  his  Throne.  I 
might  fhew  from  innumerable  Pafiages  in  Ancient  Wri- 
ters, not  only  that  Vocal  and  Inftrumental  Mulic  were 
made  ufe  of  in  their  P^eligious  Worihip,  but  that  their 
mofl  favourite  Diverfions  were  filled  with  Songs  and 
Hymns  to  their  refpeftive  Deities.  Had  we  frequent  En- 
tertainments of  this  Nature  among  us,  they  would  not  a 
little  purify  and  exalt  our  Paffions,  give  ourThoughts  a 
proper  Turn,  and  cherifh  thofe  Divine  Impulfes  in  the 
Soul,  which  every  one  feels  that  has  not  ftifled  them  by 
fenfual  and  immoderate  Pleafures. 

MUSIC,  when  thus  applied,  raifes  noble  Hints  in 
the  Mind  of  the  Hearer,  and  fills  it  with  great  Concep- 
tions. It  ftrengthens  Devotion,  and  ac  vances  Praife  into 
Rapture,  lengthens  out  every  A61  of  Worfhip,  and 
produces  more  lading  and  permanent  Impreffions  in  the 
Mind,  than  thofe  which  accompany  any  tranfient  Form 
of  Words  that  are  uttered  in  the  ordinary  Method  of 
Religious  Worfhip.  O 
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Hac  jludia  Adohfcentiam  alu7tt,  SeneSlutem  olkBanty  fecun- 
das  res  ornant,  ad-verfis  folatium  ^  perfugiu7n  frabent ; 
deleSlant  domi,  von  wipediunt  /oris ;  penwdant  7iohiJcumy 
peregrinantur,  ritjiicantiir.  Tull. 

^hefe  Studies  improve  Youth ;  delight  old  Age  ;  are  the  Orna- 
ment of  Prosperity,  and  Refuge  of  Ad-verfty  ;  pleafe  at 
home  J  are  no  Incumbrance  abroad;  lodge  ^.lith  us;  travel 
luith  us,  and  retire  into  the  Country  ^dth  us. 

TH  E  following  Letters  bear  a  pleafing  Image  of  the 
Joys  and  Satisfadlions  of  a  private  Life.  The  firft 
is  from  a  Gentleman  to  a  Friend,  for  whom  he 
has  a  very  great  Refpeft,  and  to  whom  he  communi- 
cates the  Satisfaftion  he  takes  in  Retirement  j  the  other 

is 
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is  a  Letter  to  me,  occafioned  by  an  Ode  written  by  my 
Lapland  Lover  ;  this  Correlpondent  is  fo  kind  as  to  tranf- 
jate  another  oi  Scheffers  Songs  in  a  very  agreeable  Man- 
-iner.  I  publifh  them  together,  that  the  Young  and  Old 
may  find  fomething  in  the  fame  Paper  which  may  be 
fuitable  to  their  refpeftive  Taftes  in  Solitude  ;  for  I  know 
no  Fault  in  the  Defcription  of  ardent  Defires,  provided 
they  are  honourable. 

Dear  Sir, 

YOU  have  obliged  me  with  a  very  kind  Letter;  by 
which  I  find  you  fhift  the  Scene  of  your  Life 
from  the  Town  to  the  Country,  and  enjoy  that  mixt 
State  which  wife  Men  both  delight  in,  and  are  qualified 
for.  Methinks  moft  of  the  Philofophers  and  Moralifts 
have  run  too  much  into  Extremes,  in  praifmg  intirely 
either  Solitude  or  public  Life;  in  the  former  Men  ge- 
nerally grow  ufelefs  by  too  much  Reft,  and  in  the  latter 
are  deftroyed  by  too  much  Precipitation:  As  Waters, 
lying  ftill,  putrify  and  are  good  for  nothing;  and  run- 
ning violently  on,  do  but  the  more  Mifchief  in  their 
Paflage  to  others,  and  are  fwallowed  up  and  loft  the 
fooner  themfelves.  Thofe  who,  like  you,  can  make 
themfelves  ufeful  to  all  States,  ftiould  be  like  gentle 
Streams,  that  not  only  glide  through  lonely  Vales  and 
Forefts  amidft  the  Flocks  and  Shepherds,  but  vlfir  po- 
pulous Towns  in  their  Courfe,  and  are  at  once  of  Or- 
nament and  Service  to  them.  But  there  is  another  fort 
of  People  who  feem  defigned  for  Solitude,  thofe  I  mean 
who  have  more  to  hide  than  to  fhew :  As  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  one  of  thofe  of  whom  Seneca  fays,  Tarn  um- 
bratiles  funt,  ut  puteiit  in  turbido  ejje  quicquid  in  luce  eR. 
Some  Men,  like  Pictures,  are  fitter  for  a  Corner  than 
a  full  Light ;  and  I  believe  fuch  as  have  a  natural  Beat 
to  Solitude,  are  like  Waters  which  may  be  forced  into 
Fountains,  and  exalted  to  a  great  Height,  may  make 
a  much  nobler  Figure,  and  a  much  louder  Noife,  but 
after  all  run  more  Imoothly,  equally  and  plentifully,  in 
their  ovva  natural  Courfe  upon  the  Ground.  The  Con- 
fideration  of  this  would  make  me  very  well  contented 
with  the  PofTeifion  only  of  that  Quiet  which  Copley 
calls  the  Companion  of  Obfcuiity ;  but  whoever  has 
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*  the  Mufes  too  for  his  Companions,    can  never  be  idle 

*  enough  to  beuneafy.     Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  I  would  flat- 

*  ter  myfelf  into  a   good  Opinion  of  my  own  Way  of 

*  Living  :  Plutarch  juft  now  told  me,  that  'tis  in  human 

*  Life  as  in  a  Game  at  Tables,  one  may  \vi(h  he  had  the 

*  higheft  Call,  but  if  his  Chance  be  otherwife,  he  is  even 

*  to  play  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and  make  the  beft  of  it. 

lam,  SIR, 

Tour  moji  obliged, 

and  moJi  humhle  Servant* 
Mr.  Spectator, 
<  f  |"^HE  Town  being  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  fine 

*  J[      Pifture  of  ardefs   Love,    which  Nature  infpired 

*  the  Laplander  to  paint  in  the  Ode  you  lately  printed  ; 

*  we  were  in  hopes  that  the  ingenious  Tranflator  would 

*  have  obliged  it  with  the  other  alfo  which  Schefer  has 

*  given  us ;  but  fince  he  has  not,  a  much  inferior  Hand 

*  has  ventured  to  fend  you  this. 

*  IT  is  a  Cuftom  with  the  Northern  Lovers  to  divert 

*  themfelves  with  a  Song,    whilft  they  journey  through 

*  the  fenny  Moors  to  pay  aVifitto  their  Millrelles.  This 

*  is  addreffed  by  the  Lover  to  his  Rain  Deer,  which  is  the 

*  Creature  that  in   that  Country  fupplies   the  Want  of 

*  Horfes.     The  Circumftances  which  fucceifively  prefent 

*  themfelves  to  him  in  his  Way,  are,  I  believe  you  will 

*  think,   naturally  interwoven.      The   Anxiety  of  Ab- 

*  fence,  the  Gloominefs  of  the  Roads,  and  his  Refolu- 

*  tion   of  frequenting  only  thofe,  fince  thofe  only  can 

*  carry  him  to  the  Objeft  of  his  Defires ;  the  DiiTatisfac- 

*  tion  he  exprefles  even  at  the  greateft  Swiftnefs  with 

*  which  he  is  carried,  and  his  joyful  Surprife  at  an  unex- 

*  pefted  Sight  of  his  Miftrefs  as  Ihe  is  bathing,  feeiH 

*  beautifully  defcribed  in  the  Original. 

«  I F  all  thofe  pretty  Images  of  Rural  Nature  are  loft 

*  in  the  Imitation,  yet  poifibly  you  may  think  fit  to  let 

*  this  fupply  the  Place  of  a  long  Letter,  when  Want  of 

*  Leifure  or  Indifpofition   for  Writing  will  not  permit 

*  our  being  entertained  by  your  own  Hand.     I  propofe 

*  fuch  a  Time,  becaufe  tho'  it  is  natural  to  have  a  Fond- 

*  nefs  for  what  one  does  one's  felf,   yet  I  affure  you  I 

*  would 
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*  would  not  have  any  thing  of  mine  difplace  a  fingle 

*  Line  of  yours. 

I. 

HaJIe,  my  Ralit-  Deer,  and  let  us  nimbly  go 

Our  am'rous  'Journey  through  this  dreary  Wajle  ; 
Hajle,  my  Rai7i-Deer  !  fill  Jlill  thou  art  toojlovjf 

Impetuous  Lo-ve  demands  the  Lighttiings  Hajie. 

II. 
ground  us  far  the  Rujhy  Moors  are  fpread :  ,\ 

Soon  ^11  the  Sun  iMithdra-w  hii  chearful  Ray  • 
Darkli?ig  and  tir'dnvejhall  the  Maries  tread. 

No  Lay  iinfung  to  cheat  the  tedious  Way, 

III. 
The  iKat''ry  Length  of  thefe  unjoyous  Moors 

Does  all  the  flo-vf  ry  Meadoixs  Pride  excel  j 
through  thefe  I  fly  to  her  my  Soul  adores  ; 

Ye  floivry  Meadoivs,  empty  Pride,  Fare^ut/t 

IV. 
Each  Moment  from  the  Charmer  Tm  confnd. 

My  Breaft  is  torturd  nvith  impatient  Fires ; 
Fly,  my  Rain  Deer,  fly  fvjifter  than  the  M'^ind, 

Thy  tardy  Feet  luing  ixiith  my  fierce  Dejires. 

V. 
Our  pleafing  Toil  ivill  then  be  foon  o'erpaid. 

And  thou,  in  Wonder  loft,  Jhalt  =vieuj  my  Fair, 
Admire  each  Feature  of  the  lo'vely  Maid, 

Her  artlefs  Charms,  her  Bloom,  her  fprightly  Air, 

But  lo  !  nvith  graceful  Motion  there  Jhe  fiuims, 

Gently  remonjing  each  ambitious  Wave  ; 
The  crouding  Waives  tranfported  clafp  her  Limbs  : 

When,  'when,  oh  ivhenfl^all  I  fuch  Freedoms  have  ! 

VII. 
In  <vain,  ye  en-vious  Streams,  fo  faft  ye  floixj. 

To  hide  her  from  a  Lonier^s  ardent  Gaze  : 
From  every  Touch  you  more  tranjparent  groiu, 

And  all  re-veaPd  the  beauteous  ixanton  Plays,  T 
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m       I        aheji  facundis  Gratia  di£lis. 

Ovid.  Met.  1. 13.V.  127. 

Eloquent  Words  a  graceful  Manner  ivant. 

MOST  Foreign  Writers  who  have  given  any  Cha- 
rafter  of  the  Englijh  Nation,  whatever  Vices  they 
afcribe  to  it,  allow  in  general,  that  the  People  are 
naturally  Modeft.  It  proceeds  perhaps  from  this  our  Na- 
tional Virtue,  that  our  Orators  are  obferved  to  make  ufe 
of  lefs  Gefture  or  Aftion  than  thofe  of  other  Countries. 
Our  Preachers  ftand  ftock  ftill  in  the  Pulpit,  and  will  not 
fo  much  as  move  a  Finger  to  fet  off  the  befl  Sermons  in 
the  World.     We  meet  with  the  fame  fpeaking  Statues  at 
cur  Bars,  and  in  all  public  Places  of  Debate.  Our  Words 
flow  from  us   in  a  fmooth   continued  Stream   without 
thofe  Strainings  of  the  Voice,  Motions  of  the  Body,  and 
Majefty  of  the  Hand  which  are  fo  much  celebrated  in  the 
Orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.     We  can  talk  of  Life  and 
Death  in  cold  Blood, and  keep  our  Temper  in  a  Difcourfc 
which  turns  upon  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us.  Though 
our  Zeal  breaks  out  in  the  finell  Tropes  and  Figures,  it 
is  not  able  to  ftir  a  Limb  about  us.     1  have  heard  it  ob- 
ferved more  than  once  by  thofe  who  have  feen  Italy,  x!ti2X 
an  untravelled£;/g//)^»7a«  cannot  relilh  all  the  Beauties  of 
Italian  Piftures,  becaufe  the  PoUures  which  are  expreffed 
in  them  are  often  fuch  as    are  peculiar  to  that  Country. 
One  who  has  not  feen  an  Italian  in  the  Pulpit,  will  not 
know  what  to  make  of  that  noble  Gefture  in  Raphaels 
Pidlure  of  St.  PW  preaching  at  .(^/i'fKj,  where  the  Apo- 
ftle  is  reprefemed  as  lifting  up  both  his  Arms,  andpounng 
out  the  Thunder  of  his  Rhetoric  amidft  an  Audience  of 
Pagan  Philofophers. 

IT  is  certain  that  proper  Gellures  and  vehement  Ex- 
ertions of  the  V  oicc  cannot  be  too  much  ftudied  by  a 
public  Orator.    They  are  a  kind  of  Comment  to  what 

he 
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he  u-tters,  and  enforce  every  thing  he  fays,  wick  weak 
Hearers,  better  than  the  ftrongeil  Argument  he  can  make 
ufe  of.  They  keep  the  Audience  awake,  and  fix  their 
Attention  to  what  is  delivered  to  them,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  fliew  the  Speaker  is  in  earneft,  and  affed:ed 
himfelf  with  what  he  fo  pafiionately  recommends  to 
others.  Violent  Gelture  and  Vociferation  naturally  fhake 
the  Hearts  of  the  Ignorant,  and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of 
Religious  Horror.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  fee 
Women  weep  and  tremble  at  the  Sight  of  a  moving 
Preacher,  tho'  he  is  placed  quite  out  of  their  Hearing;  as 
in  England  we  very  frequsntly  fee  People  lulled  ailecp 
with  lolid  and  elaborate  Difcourfes  of  Piety,  who  would 
be  warmed  and  tranfported  out  of  themfelves  by  the  Bel- 
lowing and  D:liortions  of  Enthufiafm. 

I  F  Nonfenfe,  when  accompanied  with  fuch  an  Emo- 
tion of  Voice  and  Body,  has  fuch  an  Influence  on  iVIenfi 
Minds,  what  might  we  not  expect  from  many  of  thofe  ad- 
mirable Difcourfes  which  are  printed  in  our  Tongue, 
were  they  delivered  with  a  becoming  Fervour,  and  witli 
the  moil  agreeable  Graces  of  Voice  and  Gellure  ? 

WE  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  Orator  very  much 
impaired  his  Health  by  this  lateru?n  contentio,  this  Vehe- 
mence of  Adlion,  with  which  he  ufed  to  deliver  him- 
felf. The  Greek  Orator  was  likewife  fo  very  famous  for 
thii  Particular  in  Rhetoric,  that  one  of  his  Antagonifts, 
whom  he  had  baniflied  from  Athens,  reading  over  the 
Oration  which  had  procured  his  Banillunent,  and  feeing 
his  Friends  admire  it,  could  not  forbear  afking  them,  if 
they  were  fo  much  afi'ecled  by  the  bare  reading  of  it, 
how  much  more  they  would  have  been  alarmed,  had 
they  heard  him  adlually  throwing  out  fuch  a  Storm  of 
Eloquence  ? 

HOW  cold  and  dead  a  Figure,  in  comparifion  of  thefe 
two  great  Men,  does  an  Orator  often  make  at  the  Briti/h 
Bar,  holding  up  his  Head,  with  the  moil  infipid  Serenity, 
and  ftroking  the  fides  of  a  long  Wig  that  reaches  down 
to  his  Middle  ?  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  often  nothing 
more  ridiculous  than  theGellures  of  an  E?iglijh  Speaker  ; 
you  fee  fome  of  them  running  their  Hands  into  their  Pock- 
ets as  far  as  ever  they  can  thrult  them,  and  others  look- 
ing with  great  Attention  on  a  piece  of  Paper  that  has  bo- 

VoL  VI.  C  thing 
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thing  written  in  it;  you  may  fee  many  a  fmart  Rheto- 
rician turning  his  Hat  in  his  Hands,  moulding  it  into  fe- 
veral  difFerenc  Cocks,  examining  fometimcs  the  Lining 
of  it.  and  fometimes  the  Button,  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  Harangue.  A  deaf  Man  would  think  he  was  cheap- 
ning  a  Beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of  the  Fate  of 
the  Britijh  Nation.  I  remember  when  1  was  a  young 
Man,  and  ufed  to  frequent  IVeJltninjler'TiaU,  there  was 
a  Counfellor  who  never  pleaded  without  a  Piece  of  Pack- 
thread in  his  Hand,  which  he  ufed  to  twift  about  a 
Thumb  or  a  Finger,  all  the  while  he  was  fpeaking  :  The 
Wags  of  thofe  Days  ufed  to  call  it  the  Thread  of  his 
Difcourfe,  for  he  was  not  able  to  utter  a  Word  without  it. 
One  of  his  Clients,  who  was  more  merry  than  wife,  flole 
it  from  him  one  Day  in  the  midft  of  his  Pleading  ;  bat 
he  had  better  have  let  it  alone,  for  he  loft  his  Caufe  by 
his  Jeft. 

1  have  all  along  acknowledged  myfelf  to  be  a  dumb 
Man,  and  therefore  may  be  thought  a  very  improper  Per- 
fon  to  give  Rules  for  Oratory;  but  I  believe  every  one 
will  agree  wich  me  in  this,  that  we  ought  either  to  lay 
afide  all  kinds  of  Gefture,  (which  feems  to  be  very  fuita- 
ble  to  the  Genius  of  our  Nation)  or  at  leaft  to  make  ufe 
01  fuch  only  as  are  graceful  and  expreffive.  O 
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Decet  affeSius   animi   neque  fe  nimiurn  erlgere,    nee  fuhjacert 
fcr-vititer.  Tull.  de  Finibus. 

We  Jkoud  keep    our     TaJJions  from    leir.g    exalted    aboi'S 
meajure,  or  fer'vitely  deprefs'J. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  T  Have  always  been  a  very  great  Lover  of  your  Spe- 

*  I    culations,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  Subjeft,    as   to 

*  your  Manner  of  Treating  it.     Human  Nature  I 

*  always  thought  the  moft  ufeful  Objeft  of  human  Rea- 

*  fon,  and  to  make  the  Confideration  of  it  pleafant  and 

*  enter- 
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entertaining,  I  always  thought  the  beft  Employment  o^ 
human  Wit  :  Other  Parts  of  Philofophy  may  perhaps 
make  us  wifer,  but  this  not  only  anfwers  that  End, 
but  makes  us  better  too.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Orai- 
cle  pronounced  Socrates  the  vvifeft  of  all  Men  living, 
becaufe  he  judicioufly  made  choice  of  human  Nature: 
for  the  Objeft  of  his  Thoughts;  an  Inquiry  into  which 
as  much  exceeds  all  other  Learning,  as  it  is  of  more 
Confequence  to  adjull  the  true  Nature  and  Meafures 
of  Right  and  Wrong,  than  to  fettle  the  Diilance  of 
the  Planets,  and  compute  the  Times  of  their  Circum- 
volutions. 

'ONE  good  Effeft  that  will  immediately  arife  from 
a  near  Obfervation  of  human  Nature,  is  that  we  fhall 
ctafe  to  wonder  at  thofe  Aclioas  which  Men  are  ufed 
to  reckon  wholly  unaccountable  ;  for  as  nothing  is  pro- 
duced without  a  Caufe,  fo  by  obferving  the  Nature 
and  Courfe  of  the  Palhons,  we  Ihall  be  able  to  trace 
every  Adlion  from  its  firll  Conception  to  its  Death. 
We  fhall  no  more  admire  at  the  Proceedings  of  Cat:- 
line  or  Tiberius,  when  we  know  the  one  was  afcuated 
by  a  cruel  Jealoufy,  the  other  by  a  furious  Ambition; 
for  the  Aftions  of  Men  follow  their  Paffions  as  natu- 
rally as  Light  does  Heat,  or  as  any  other  Effeft  flows 
from  its  Caufe  ;  Reafon  muft  be  employed  in  adjufting 
the  Paffions,  but  they  muft  ever  remain  the  Principles 
of  Adion. 

'THE  ftrange  and  abfurd  Variety  that  is  fo  apparent 
in  Mens  AtStions,  fhews  plainly  they  can  never  proceed:' 
immediately  from  Reafon  ;  fo  pure  a  Fountain  emits 
no  fuch  troubled  Waters :  They  muft  neccflarily  arifa 
from  the  Paffions,  which  are  to  the  Mind  as  the  Winds 
to  a  Ship,  they  only  can  move  it,  and  they  too  oftem 
deflroyit;  if.  fair  and  gentle,  they  guide  it  into  the 
Harbour;  if  contrary  and  furious,  they  ovcrfet  it  in  the 
Waves :  In  the  fame  manner  is  the  Mind  affilled  or 
endangered  by  the  Paffions  ;  Reafon  muft  then  take 
the  Place  of  Pilot,  and  can  never  fail  of  fecuring  her 
Charge  if  flic  be  not  wanting  to  herfelf:  The 
Strength  of  the  Paffions  will  never  be  accepted  as  an 
E.\cu(e  for  complying  with  them ;  they  were  dcfigned 
for   Subjection,  and  if  a  Man  fufFtrs  them  to  get  thj 
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*  upper  Hand,  he  then  betrays  the  Liberty  of  his  own 
«  Soul. 

*,  A  S  Nature  has  framed  the  feveral  Species  of  Beings 

*  as  it  were  in  a  Chain,  fo  Man  feems  to  be  placed  as  the 

*  middle  Link  between  Angels  and  Brutes  :  Hence  he 
'  participates  both  of  Flefh  and  Spirit  by  an  adniirable 
*•  Tie,  which  in  him  occafions  perpetual  War  of  Paffions  ; 

*  and  as  a  Man  inclines  to  the  angelic  or  brute  Part  of 

*  his  Conftitution,  he  is  then  denominated  good  or  bad, 

*  virtuous,  or  wicked  ;  If  Love,  Mercy,  and  Good-na- 

*  ture  prevail,  they  fpeak  him  of  the  Angel ;  if  Hatred, 

*  Cruelty,  and  Envy  predominate,  they  declare  his 
'  Kindred  to  the  Brute.     Hence   it  was  that  fome   of 

*  the  Ancients  imagined,   that   as  Men  in  this  Life  in- 

*  clined  m.ore  to  the  Angel  or  the  Brute,  fo  after   their 

*  Death   they  fhould  tranlmigrate   into  the  one   or  the 

*  other ;   and  it  would  be  no  unpleafant  Notion  to  con- 

*  fider  the  feveral  Species  of  Brutes,  into  which  we  may 

*  imagine  that  Tyrants,  Mifers.  the  Proud,  Malicious, 
'  and  Ill-natured  might  be  changed. 

'  AS  a  Confequence  of  this  Original,  all  Paflions  are 

*  in  all  Men,  but  appear  not  in  all  ;  Conllitution,  Edu- 

*  cation,  Cuflom  of  the  Country,  Reafon,  and  the  like 

*  Caufes  may  improve  or  abate  the  Strength  of  them, 

*  but  ftill   the  Seeds  remain,  which  are  ever   ready  to 

*  fprout   forth   upon   the  leaft  Encouragement.     I  have 

*  heard  a  Story  of  a  good  religious  Man,  who,  having 

*  been  bred  with  the  Milk  of  a  Goat,  was  very  modeit 

*  in  Public  by  a  careful  Reflexion  he  made  on  his  Ac- 

*  tions,  but  he  frequently  had  an  Hour  in  Secret,  where- 

*  in  he  had  his  Frifks  and  Capers  j  and  if  we  had  an 

*  Opportunity  of  examining  the  Retirement  of  the  ftristt- 

*  eft  Philofophers,  no  doubt  but  we  fhould  find  perpe- 

*  tual  Returns  of  thofe  Paffions  they  fo    artfully  conceal 

*  from   the  Public.      I  remember    Machia'vel   obferves, 

*  that  every  State  {hould  entertain  a  perpetual  Jealoufy 
«  of  its  Neighbours,  that  fo  it  fhould  never  be  unprovid- 

*  ed  when   an   Emergency  happens  ;    in    like   manner 

*  fhould  the  Reafon  be  perpetually  on  its  Guard  againlt 

*  the  Pafhons,  and  never  fuffer  them  to  carry  on  any  De- 

*  hgn  that  may  be  deflruftive  of  its  Security  ;   yet  at  the 

*  fame  time  it  mull  be  careful,  that  it  don't  fo  far  break 

'  their 
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their  Strength  as    to   render  them  contemptible,  and 
confequentlv  itfelf  unguarded. 

'THE  Underllanding  being  of  its  felf  too  liow 
and  ] '::y  to  exert  itfelf  into  Adion,  it's  neceflary  it 
fhould  be  put  in  Motion  by  the  gentle  Gales  of  the 
Paffions,  which  may  preferve  it  from  ftagnating  and 
Corruption  ;  for  they  are  neceflary  to  the  Health  of 
the  Mind,  as  the  Circulation  of  the  animal  Spirits  is 
to  the  Health  of  the  Body  ;  they  keep  it  in  Life,  and 
Strength,  and  Vigour  ;  nor  is  it  polfible  for  the  Mind 
to  perform  its  Offices  without  their  AlfiAance:  Thefe 
Motions  are  given  us  with  our  Being ;  they  are  little 
Spirits  that  are  born  and  die  with  us ;  to  fome  they  are 
mild,  eafy  and  gentle,  to  others  wayward  und  unruly, 
yet  never  too  ftrong  for  the  Reins  of  Reafon  and  the 
Guidance  of  Judgment. 

'  W  E  may  generally  obferve  a  pretty  nice  Proportion 
bc;tv/een  the  Strength  of  Reafon  andPafiion;  the  great- 
efl  Genius's  have  commonly  the  ftrongeft  AfFeclions,  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  weaker  Underftandings  have 
generally  the  weaker  PaiTions ;  and  'tis  fit  the  Fury  of 
the  Courfers  fhould  not  be  too  great  for  the  Strength  of 
the  Charioteer.  Young  Men  whofe  Paifions  are  not  a 
little  unruly,  give  fmall  Hopes  of  their  ever  being  con- 
fiderable;  the  Fire  of  Youth  will  of  courfe  abate,  and 
is  a  Fault,  if  it  be  a  Fault,  that  mends  every  Day  ;  but 
furely,  unlefs  a  Man  has  Fire  in  Youth,  he  can  hardly 
have  Warmth  in  Old  Age.  We  mull  therefore  be  very- 
cautious,  lell  while  we  think  to  regulate  the  Paflion-^, 
we  fhould  quite  extinguilh  them,  which  is  putting  out 
the  Light  of  the  Soul  ;  for  to  be  without  Palfion,  or  to 
be  huiried  away  with  it,  makes  a  Man  equally  bliud.- 
The  extraordinary  Severity  ufed  in  moil  of  our  Schools 
has  this  fatal  EffetSl,  it  breaks  the  Spring  of  the  Mind, 
and  moft  certainly  deilroys  more  good  Genius's  than  it 
can  poffibly  improve.  And  furely  'tis  a  mighty  Miilake 
that  the  Pafiions  (hould  be  fo  intirely  fubdued;  for  little 
Irregularities  are  fometimes  not  only  to  be  bore  with 
but  to  be  cultivated  too,  fince  they  are  frequentiv  at- 
tended with  the  greateft  Perfeftions.  All  great  Genius's 
have  Fault,  mix'd  with  their  Vutu.-s,  and  rei'embla 
the  flammg  Bufii  which  has  Thorns  anion  fl  Lights. 
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'  SINCE  therefore  the  Paffions  are  the  Principles  of 

*  human  Aftions,  v/e  muS:  endeavour  to  manage  them 
'  fo  as  to  retain  their  Vigour,  yet  keep  them  under 
'  ftrift  Command  ;    we  mull  govern  them  rather  like 

*  free  Subjefls  than  Slaves,  left,  while  we  intend  to  make 

*  them  obedient,  they  become  abjed,  and  unfit  for  thofe 

*  great  Purpofes  to  which  they  were  defigned.  Form/ 
«  part  I  mull  confefs  I  could  never  have  any  Regard  to 
'  that  Seft  of  Philofophers,  who  fo  much  infilled  upon 

*  an  abfolute  Indifference  and  Vacancy  from  all  Paffion  ; 
'  for  it  feems  to  me  a  Thing  very  inconfiftent,  for  a  Man 
«  to  diveft  himfelf  of  Humanity,  in  order  to  acquire 
«  Tranquillity  of  Mind,  and  to  eradicate  the  very  Prin- 

*  ciples  of  Aftion,  becaufe  it's  polTible  they  aaay  pro- 
«  duce  ill  EiFeds. 

J  am,  S  1  R, 

Tour  AffeSiionate  Admirer, 
Z  T.  B3 
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Lucr.  lib.  i.  v.  935. 

7o  grace  each  Suhje£l  ivith  enllvnir.g  U  if. 

G  RAT  IAN  very  often  recommends  the  Jit^e  TaJIe, 
as  the  utmoft  Perfedlion  of  an  acccmplilhed  Man. 
A:  this  Word  arifes  very  often  in  Converfation,  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  give  fome  Account  of  it,  and  to  lay 
down  Rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we  are  pofi'ef- 
fed  of  it,  an  d  how  we  may  acquire  that  fine  Tafte  of  Writ- 
ing, which  is  fo  much  talked  of  among  the  Polite  World. 

MOST  Languages  nake  ufe  of  this  Metaphor,  to 
cxprefs  that  Faculty  of  the  Mind,  which  dillinguifhes  alj 
the  moll  concealed  Faults  and  niceft  Perfedlions  in  Writ- 
ing. We  may  be  fure  this  Metaphor  would  not  have 
been  fo  general  in  all  Tongues,  had  there  not  been  a  very 

great 
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great  Conformity  between  that  Mental  Tade,  which  is 
the  Subjed  of  this  Paper,  and  that  SenfitiveTaile,  which 
gives  us  a  Relilli  of  every  different  Flavour  that  afFedls 
the  Palate.  Accordingly  we  find,  there  are  as  many 
Degrees  of  Refinement  in  the  intellefliial  Faculty,  as  in 
the  Senfe,  which  is  marked  out  by  this  common  Deno- 
mination. 

I  knew  a  Perfon  who  pofTefied  the  one  in  fo  great  a 
Perfection,  that  after  having  tailed  ten  different  Kmds  of 
Tea,  he  would  dillinguifh,  without  feeing  the  Colour  of 
it,  the  particular  Sort  which  was  offered  him  ;  and  not 
only  fo,  but  any  two  Sorts  of  them  that  were  mixt  to- 
gether in  an  equal  Proportion  ;  nay,  he  has  carried  the 
Experiment  fo  far,  as  upon  tailing  the  Compofition  of 
three  different  Sorts,  to  name  the  Parcels  from  whence 
the  three  feveral  Ingredients  were  taken.  A  iVIan  of  a 
fine  Talle  in  Writing  will  difcern,  after  the  fame  man- 
ner, not  only  the  general  Beauties  and  Imperfedions  of 
an  Author,  but  difcover  the  feveral  Ways  of  tliinking 
and  expreffmg  himfelf,  which  diverfify  him  from  all 
other  Authors,  with  the  feveral  Foreign  Infufions  of 
Thought  and  Language,  and  the  particular  Authors 
from  whom  they  were  borrowed. 

AFTER  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  generally 
meant  by  a  fine  1  affe  in  Writing,  and  Ihewn  the  Pro- 
priety of  the  Metaphor  which  is  uf^d  on  this  Occafion,  I 
think  I  may  define  it  to  be  that  Faculty  of  the  Soul,  'ujhich 
difcerns  the  Beauties  of  an  Author  qxith  Plea  fare,  and  the 
Imperfeaions  ^vith  Dijlike.  If  a  Man  would  'know  whe- 
ther he  is  poffeffed  of  this  Faculty,  I  would  have  him 
read  over  the  celebr.ited  Works  of  Antiquity,  which 
have  flood  the  Teft  of  fo  many  different  Ages  and  Coun- 
tries,  or  thofe  Works  among  tlie  Moderns  which  have 
the  Sanftion  of  the  Politer  Part  of  our  Contemporaries. 
If  upon  the  Pcrufal  of  fuch  Writings  he  does  not  find 
himfelf  delighted  in  an  extraordinary  Manner,  or  if, 
upon  reading  the  admired  Paffages  in  fuch  Authors,  he 
finds  a  Coldaefs  and  Indifference  in  his  Thoughts,  he 
ought  to  conclude,  not  (as  is  too  ufual  anion a^allelefs 
Readers)  that  the  Author  wants  thofe  Perfedlions  which 
have  been  admired  in  him,  but  that  he  liimlelf  wants  the 
Faculty  of  difcovering  tihem. 

C  4  HE 
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H  E  fhould,  in  the  fecond  Place,  be  very  careful  to  ob- 
ferve,  whether  he  taftes  the  dillinguifliing  PerfedHons, 
or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  fo,  the  Specific  Qua- 
lities of  the  Author  whom  he  perufes  ;  whether  he  is 
particularly  pleafed  wich  Li'vy  for  his  Manner  of  telling 
a  Story,  with  Salh'Ji  for  his  entering  into  thofe  internal 
Principles  of  Adtion  which  arife  from  the  Charafters  and 
Manners  of  the  Perfons  he  defcribes,  or  with  Tacitus 
for  his  difplaying  thofe  outward  Motives  of  Safety  and 
Intereft,  which  give  Birth  to  the  whole  Series  of  Tranf- 
aftions  which  he  relates. 

HE  may  likewife  confider,  how  differently  he  is  af- 
fedted  by  the  fame  Thought,  which  prefents  icfelf  in  a 
great  Writer,  from  what  he  is  when  he  finds  it  delivered 
by  a  Perfon  of  an  ordinaiy  Genius.  For  there  is  as 
much  Difference  in  apprehending  a  Thought  clothed  in 
Cicero^s  Language,  and  that  of  a  common  Author,  as  in 
feeing  an  Objeft  by  the  Light  of  a  Taper,  or  by  the 
Light  of  the  Sun. 

1 T  is  very  difiicult  to  lay  down  Rules  for  the  Acquire- 
ment of  fuch  a  Tafte  as  that  I  am  here  fpeaking  of.  The 
Faculty  muft  in  fome  degree  be  born  with  us,  and  it  very 
often  happens,  that  thofe  who  have  other  Qualities  in 
Perfeclion  are  wholly  void  of  this.  One  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent Mathematicians  of  the  Age  has  affured  me,  that 
the  greateft  Pleafure  he  took  in  reading  Firgil,  was  in 
examining  ufEueas  his  Voyage  by  the  Map  ;  as  I  queftion 
not  but  many  a  modern  Compiler  of  Hiftory  w^ould  be 
delighted  with  little  more  in  that  Divine  Author,  than 
'  the  bare  Matters  of  Fad. 

BUT  notwithitanding  this  Faculty  mull  in  fome  mea- 
fure  be  born  wich  us,  there  are  feveral  Methods  for  Cul- 
tivating and  Improving  it,  and  without  which  it  will  be 
very  uncertain,  and  of  little  ufe  to  the  Perfon  that  pof- 
leffes  it.  The  mod  natural  Method  for  this  Purpofe  is 
ro  be  converiant  among  the  Writings  of  the  molt  Polite 
Authors.  A  Man  who  has  any  Rehfh  for  fine  Writing, 
either  difcovers  new  Beauties,  or  receives  flronger  Im- 
preffions  from  the  Maflerly  Strokes  of  a  great  Author 
every  time  he  perufes  him ;  Befides  that  he  naturally 
wears  himfelf  into  the  fame  manner  of  Speaking  and 
Thinking.  ^^^^^ 
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CON  VERS  AT  I  ON  with  Men  of  a  Polite  Genius 
is  another  Method  for  improving  our  natural  Tafte.  It 
is  impoffible  for  a  Man  of  the  greateft  Parts  to  conf;  Jer 
any  thing  in  its  whole  Extent,  and  in  all  its  Variety  of 
Lights.  Every  Man,  befides  thofe  General  Obfervations 
which  are  to  be  made  upon  an  Author,  forms  feveral  Re- 
flexions that  are  peculiar  to  his  own  manner  of  Think- 
ing ;  fo  that  Converfation  will  naturally  furnifh  us  with 
Hints  which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make  us  enjoy- 
other  Mens  Parts  and  Reflexions  as  well  as  our  own. 
This  is  the  bcft  Reafon  I  can  give  for  the  Obfervation 
yvhich  feveral  have  made,  that  Men  of  great  Genius  in 
the  fame  Way  of  Writing,  feldom  rife  up  fingly,  but  at 
certain  Periods  of  Time  appear  together,  and  in  a  Body; 
as  they  did  at  Rome  in  the  Reign  of  JuguJJus,  and  in 
Greece  about  the  Age  of  Socraies.  I  cannot  think  that 
Corneille,  Racine^  Moliere,  Boileau,  la  Fontaine,  Bruxcre, 
Bo/fuy  or  the  Daciers,  would  have  written  fo  well  as  they 
have  done,  had  they  not  been  Friends  and  Contempo- 
raries. 

I  T  is  likewife  neceflary  for  a  Man  who  would  form 
to  himfclf  a  finifhed  Tafte  of  good  Writing,  to  be  well 
verfed  in  the  Works  of  the  bell  Critics  both  Ancient  and 
Modern.  I  mufl:  confefs  that  I  could  wifli  there  were- 
Authors  of  this  Kind,  who  befide  the  Mechanical  Rules 
which  a  Man  of  very  little  Tafte  may  difcourfe  upon, 
would  enter  into  the  very  Spirit  and  Soul  0/ fine  Writing, 
and  ihew  us  the  feveral  Sources  of  that  Pleafure  which 
rifes  in  the  Tvlind  upon  the  Perufal  of  a  noble  Work.  Thus 
although  in  Poetry  it  be  abfolutely  necefiary  that  the  Uni- 
ties of  Time,  Place  and  Adion.  with  other  Points  of  the 
fame  Nature,  fliould  be  thoroughly  explained  and  undcr- 
ftood  ;  there  is  Itill  fomething  more  eifcntial  10  the  Art, 
foniething  that  elevates  and  aftonifhes  the  Fancy,  and 
gives  a  Grcatnefs  of  Mind  to  the  Reader,  which  few  of 
the  Critics  befides  Longinui  have  confidtred. 

OUR  general  Tal^c  in  England  \h  for  Epigram,  Turns 
of  Wit,  and  forced  Conceits,  which  have  no  manner  of 
Influence,  either  for  the  bettering  or  enlarging  the  Mind 
of  him  who  reads  them,  and  have  been  carefully  avoided 
by  the  greateft  Writers,  both  among  the  Ancients  and  Mo- 
derns. J  have  endeavoured  in  feveral  of  my  Speculations 
to  baniih  this  Gothii  Tafte,  which  has  taken  pofleflion 
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among  us.  I  entertained  the  Town  for  a  Week  together 
with  an  Effay  upon  Wit,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to 
deleft  feveral  of  thofe  falfe  kinds  which  have  been  admir- 
ed in  the  different  Ages  of  the  World  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  fhew  wherein  the  Nature  of  true  Wit  confifts.  I 
afterwards  gave  an  Inftance  of  the  great  Force  which  lies 
in  a  natural  Simplicity  of  Thought  to  afFeft  the  Mind  of 
the  Reader,  from  fuch  vulgar  Pieces  as  have  little  elfe  be- 
fides  this  fingle  Qualification  to  recommend  them.  I 
have  likev/ife  examined  the  Works  of  the  greatell:  Poet 
which  our  Nation  or  perhaps  any  other  has  produced, 
and  particularized  moft  of  thofe  rational  and  manly  Beau- 
ties which  give  a  Value  to  that  Divine  Work.  I  fnall  next 
Saturday  enter  upon  an  Effay  on  the  Pleafures  of  the  Ima- 
gination, which  though  it  fhall  confider  that  Subjed;  at 
large,  will  perhaps  fuggeft  to  the  Reader  what  it  is  that 
gives  a  Beauty  to  many  PafTages  of  the  fineft  Writers  both 
in  Profe  and  Verfe.  As  an  Undertaking  of  this  Nature 
is  intirely  new,  I  queftion  not  but  it  will  be  received 
with  Candour.  O 

N°  410         Friday,  June  20, 
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Jfee  magis  compcjitum  qiiidquam,  nee  magis  elegans  i 
^ua^  cum  amatore  fuo  cum  ccenanty  Uguriunt, 
Jiarum  -videre  inglu-Tjiem,  fordes,  Inopiam, 
^e.m  inho7:ejia  fala  ft',it  dcmi,   at  que  avida  cibiy 
^0  pailo  ex  Jure  Eefierno  panem  atrum  njorent ; 
NoJJe  omnia  hac,  Jalus  ejl  adolefcentulis. 

Ter.  Eun.  Ad.  5.  So.  4, 
When  they  art  abroad,  nothing  is  fo  clean,  and  nicely 
drejjed ;  and,  nvhen  at  Supper  nmth  a  Galant,  they  d(t 
hut  piddle,  and  pick  the  choicefi  Fits  :  but,  to  fee  their 
Nafinefs  and  Pcjverty  at  heme,  their  Gluttony,  and 
hoiAi  they  defour  black  Criifs  dipped  in  Yejierdays  Broth ^ 
is  a  perfect  Antidote  againft  Wenching. 

WILL  Honeycomb,  who  difguifes  his  prefent 
Decay  by  vifiting   the  Wenches  of  the  Town 
©nly  by  way  of  Kumour,    told  us,  that  the  laft  rainy 

Night 
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Night  he  with  Sir  Roger  deCoverly  was  driven 
into  the  Temple  Cloifter,  whither  had  efcaped  alfo  a  Lady 
moft  exaftly  drefled  from  Head  to  Foot.  Will  made 
no  Scruple  to  acquaint  us,  that  flic  I'aluted  him  very  fa- 
miliarly by  his  Name,  and  turning  immediately  to 
the  Knight,  fhe  faid,  llie  fuppofed  that  was  his  good 
Friend,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly:  Upon  which  no- 
thing lefs  could  follow  than  Sir  Rog  er's  Approach  to 
Salutation,  with,  Madam,  the  fame  at  your  Service.  She 
was  drefled  in  a  black  Tabby  Mantua  and  Petticoat, 
without  Ribbons  ;  her  Linen  ftripedMuflin,  and  in  the 
whole  an  agreeable  Second-Mourning ;  decent  DrefTes 
being  often  afFeded  by  the  Creatures  of  the  Town,  at 
once  confultingCheapnefs  and  thePretenfions  to  Modefty. 
She  went  on  with  a  familiar  eafy  Air.  Your  Friend, 
Mr.  Honeycomb,  is  a  little  furprifed  to  fee  a  Woman 
here  alone  and  unattended  ;  but  I  difmiffed  my  Coach  at 
the  Gate,  and  tripped  it  down  to  my  Counfel's  Cham- 
bers ;  for  Lawyers  Fees  take  up  too  much  of  a  fmall  dif- 
puted  Jointure  to  admit  any  other  Expences  but  mere 
NecelTaries.  Mr.  Honeycomb  begged  they  might 
have  the  Honour  of  fetting  lT>er  down,  for  Sir  R  o  g  e  r  's 
Servant  was  gone  to  call  a  Coach.  In  the  Interim  the 
Footman  returned,  with  no  Coach  to  be  had ;  and  there 
appeared  nothing  to  be  done  but  truiting  herfclf  wiih 
Mr.  Honeycomb  and  his  Friend,  to  wait  at  the  Ta- 
vern at  the  Gate  for  a  Coach,  or  to  be  fubjeded  to  all  the 
Impertinence  ihe  muil:  meet  with  in  that  public  Place. 
Mr.  Honeycomb  being  a  Man  of  Honour  determined 
the  Choice  of  the  firft,  and  Sir  R  o  g  e  r,  as  the  better 
Man,  took  the  Lady  by  the  Hand,  leading  through  all 
the  Shower,  covering  her  with  his  Hat,  and  galanting  a 
familiar  Acquaintance  through  Rows  of  young  Fellows, 
who  winked  at  SuLy  in  the  State  flie  march'd  otf,  Will 
Honeycomb  bringing  up  the  Rear. 

MUCH  Importunity  prevailed  upon  the  Fair  one 
to  admit  of  a  Collation,  where,  after  declarintr  fhe  had  no 
Stom.ach,  and  eaten  a  Couple  of  Chickens,  devoured  a 
Trufs  of  Sallet,  and  drunk  a  full  Bottle  to  her  Share, 
fhe  fung  the  old  Man's  Wi!h  to  Sir  R  o  g  £  r.  The  Knight 
left  the  Room  for  fome  time  after  Supper,  and  writ  the 
following  Billet,   which  he  conveyed  to  Sukcj,  and  Sukcy 

to 
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to  her  Friend  Wi  ll  Honeycomb.  Wi  l  l  has  given 
it  to  Sir  Andre  w  Fri  Epo  rt,  who  read  it  laft Night 
to  the  Club. 

*  T  Am  not  fo  mere  a  Country- Gentleman,  but  I  can 

*  M.  guefs  at   the  Law-Bufinefs  you  had  at  the  Temple. 

*  If  you  would  go  down  to  the  Country  and  leave  ofF  all 

*  your  Vanities  but  your  Singing,  let  me  know  at  my 

*  Lodgings  in  Poau-iS/r^f/,  Cogent-Garden,    and  you  fhall 

*  be  encouraged  by 

Tour  humble  Servant, 

Roger  de  Coverly. 

MY  good  Friend  could  not  well  ftand  the  Rallery 
t\  hich  was  rifing  upon  him  ;  but  to  put  a  Stop  to  it  I 
delivered  Wi  ll  Honeycomb  the  following  Letter, 
and  defired  him  to  read  it  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  TTAVING  feen  aTranflation  of  one  of  the  Chap- 

*  XT.  t£''s  i"  ^^  Canticles  into  Englijh  Verfe  inferted 

*  among  your  late  Papers,    I  have  ventured  to  fend  you 

*  the  viith  Chapter  of  the  Pro-uerbs  in  a  poetical  Drefs. 

*  \i  you  think  it  worthy  appearing  among  your  Specula- 
'  tions,  it  will  be  a  fufficient  Reward  for  the  Trouble 

?  Of 

Tour  conjlant  Reader, 


A.  B, 


MY  Sen,  th'  hiJlniSllon  that  my  Words  impart, 
Grat'e  on  the  lining  Tablet  of  tly  Heart  ; 
Jtid  all  the  ivholfom  Precepts  that  I  gi-ve, 
Ob/erve  nxiith  JlriBeft  Reverence,  and  live. 

Let  all  thy  Homage  be  to  Wifdom  paid, 
Seek  her  ProteSlion  and  implore  her  Aid; 
That  /he  may  keep  thy  Soul  from  Harm  fee  lire, 
And  turn  tJjy  Footfeps  from  the  Harlofs  Door, 
Who  nvith  cursed  Charms  lures  the  Unixjary  in, 
AiuifoQthi  vjitb  Flattery  their  Souls  to  Sin» 


Onu 
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Once  from  my  WiTidtnv  as  I  caji  mine  Eye, 
On  thofe  that  ■pafsd  in  giddy  Numbers  hy, 
A  Youth  among  the  foolijh  Youths  I fpy  dy 
Who  took  net  facred  Wifdom  for  his  Guide. 

Juft  as  the  Sun  nuithdreiv  his  cooler  Light y 
And  E'veningfoft  led  on  the  Shades  of  Nighty 
He  fide  in  covert  Tavi  light  to  his  Fate, 
And pafs'd  the  Corner  near  the  Harlot's  Gate  ; 

When  lo,  a  Woman  comes  ! 

Loofe  her  Attire,  and  fuch  her  glaring  Drefsy 
As^ aptly  did  the  Harlot  s  Mind exprefs  : 
Subtle  jhe  is,  and  praxis'' d  in  the  Arts, 
By  nxihich  the  Wanton  conquer  heedlefs  Hearts  : 
Stubborn  and  hud /he  is  ;  Jhe  hates  her  Home, 
Varying  her  Place  and  Fortn,  Jhe  loaves  to  roam  j 
Noiv  fhe''s  ivithin,  noxv  in  the  Street  does  fray, 
Noiv  at  each  Corner  fands,  and  waits  her  Prey, 
The  Youth  Jhe  feizd;  and  laying  now  afide 
All  Madefy,  the  Female's  jujlef  Pride, 
She  fold,  <voith  an  Embrace,  Here  at  my  Houfe 
Peace-offerings  are,  this  Day  1  paid  my  Vowi, 
1  therefore  came  abroad  to  meet  my  Deary 
And,  lo,  in  happy  Hour  I  find  thee  here. 

My  Chamber  V've  adorn' d,  and  o'er  my  Bed 
Are  'Co'v  rings  of  the  richeft  Tapfry  fpread. 
With  Linen  it  is  deck' d from  Egypt  brought. 
And  Carvings  by  the  Curious  Art  if  wrought : 
It  wants  no  Glad  Perfume  Arabia  jv^VM 
In  all  her  citron  Groies,  and fpicy  Fields  ; 
Here  all  her  flare  of  ri chef  Odours  ?neets, 
III  lay  thee  in  a  Wilder nefs  oj^  Sweets, 
Whatever  to  the  Senfe  can  grateful  be 
J  have  colle.led  there         •     I  want  but  Thee. 
My  Husband's  gone  a  Journey  far  away,  O 

Much  Gold  he  took  abroad,  and  long  will  flay  :  > 

He  nam' d for  his  Return  a  diflant  Day.  J 

Upon  her  Tongue  did  fuch  Jmooth  Mifchief  dimity 
And  from  her  Lips  fuch  welcome  Flatt'ry  fell, 
Th'  unguarded  Youth,  in  Silken  Fetters  ty'd, 
Refgn'd  his  Reafon,  and  with  Eaje  comply  d. 
Thus  does  the  Ox  to  his  own  Slaughter  go. 
And  thus  is  fenfelefs  of  th'  impending  Blow, 

Thus 
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Thus  ftes  the  Jimple  Bird  into  the  Snare, 

That  skilful  Fonxslers  for  his  Life  prepare. 

But  let  my  Sons  attend.     Attend tnay  they 

Whom  Youthful  Vigour  may  to  Sin  betray  ; 

Let  themfalfe  Charmers  fly,  and  guard  their  Hearts 

Againft  the  <wily  Wanton  i  pleafng  Arts  ;    - 

Jf^ith  Care  direct  their  Step's,  nor  turn  ajlray 

To  tread  the  Paths  of  her  deceitful  Way  ; 

heji  they  too  late  of  her  fell  Ponver  complain. 

And  fall,  'where  many  mightier  ha've  been  Slain.  T 


N°4ii       Saturday  J  June  21. 

A'via  Pieridum  peragro  loca,  nullius  a'nte 

Trita  folo  :  ju-vat  integros  accedere  fonteis, 

Atque  haurire : '  Lucr.  lib.  l .  V.  925. 

i Infpired  I  trace  the  Mufes  Seats, 

Untroden  yet :  ''tis  fiveet  to'viftfrj} 

Untouch'' d  and  Virgin  Streams,  and  quench  niy  ihirf. 

Creech. 

OU  R  Sight  is  the  moft  perfedl  and  moft  delightful 
of  all  our  Senfes.  It  fills  the  Mind  with  the  largeft 
Variety  of  Ideas,  converfes  with  its  Objeds  at 
the  greatell  Diftance,  and  continues  the  longeft  in  Adion 
without  being  tired  or  fatiated  with  its  proper  Enjoy- 
ments. The  Senfe  of  Feeling  can  indeed  give  us  a  No- 
tion of  Extenfion,  Shape,  and  all  other  Ideas  that  enter 
at  the  Eye,  except  Colours ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
very  much  ftraitned  and  confined  in  its  Operations,  to 
the  number,  bulk,  and  diftance  of  its  particular  Objects. 
Our  Sight  fecms  defigned  to  fupply  all  thefe  Defefts,  and 
may  be  confidered,  as  a  more  delicate  and  diftufive  kind 
of  Touch,  that  fpreads  itfelf  over  an  infinite  Multitude 
of  Bodies,  comprehends  the  largeft  Figures,  and  brings 
into  our  reach  fonie  of  the  moil  remote  Parts  of  the 
Univerfe. 

IT 
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I  T  is  this  Senfe  which  furniflies  the  Imagination  with 
its  Ideas ;  fo  that  by  thePleafures  of  the  Imagination  or 
Fancy  (which  I  (hall  ufe  promifcuoufly)  1  here  mean 
fuch  as  arife  from  vifible  Objeds,  either  when  we  have 
them  aftually  in  our  View,  or  when  we  call  up  their 
Ideas  into  our  Minds  by  Paintings,  Statues,  Defcriptions, 
or  any  the  like  Occafion.  We  cannot  indeed  have  a  fin- 
gle  Image  in  the  Fancy  that  did  not  make  its  iirft  En- 
trance through  the  Sight;  but  we  have  the  Power  of  re- 
taining, altering  and  compounding  thofe  Images,  which 
we  have  once  received,  into  all  the  Varieties  of  Fiflure 
and  Vifion  that  are  moft  agreeable  to  the  Imagination  : 
for  by  this  Faculty  a  Man  in  a  Dungeon  is  capable  of 
entertaining  himfclf  with  Scenes  and  Landikips  more 
beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found,  in  the  whole  Com- 
pafs  of  Nature. 

THERE  are  few  Words  in  the  Englijh  Language 
which  are  employed  in  a  more  loofe  and  uncircumfcribed 
Senfe  than  thofe  of  the  Fancy  and  the  Imagination.  I 
therefore  thought  it  neceflary  to  fix  and  determine  the 
Notion  of  thefe  two  Words,  as  I  intend  to  make  ufe  of 
them  in  the  Thread  of  my  following  Speculations,  that 
the  Reader  may  conceive  rightly  what  is  the  Subject 
which  I  proceed  upon.  I  mult  therefore  defire  him  to 
reratm.ber  that,  by  the  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  I 
mean  only  fuch  Pleafures  as  arife  originally  from  Sight, 
and  that  I  divide  thefe  Pleafures  into  two  Kinds  :  My 
Defign  being  firlt  of  all  to  difcourfe  of  thofe  Primary 
Pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  which  intirely  proceed 
from  fuch  Objeds  as  are  before  our  Eyes  ;  and  in  the 
next  place  to  fpeak  of  thofe  fecondary  Pleafures  of  the 
Imagination  which  flow  from  the  Ideas  of  vifible  Ob- 
jedls,  when  the  Objedls  are  not  adually  before  the  Eye, 
but  are  called  up  into  our  Memories,  or  formed  into 
acrreeable  Vifions  of  things  that  are  either  Abfent  or 
FiAitious. 

THE  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  taken  in  the  full 
Extent,  are  not  fo  grofs  as  thofe  of  Senfe,  nor  fo  refined 
as  thofe  of  the  Underftanding.  The  laft  are,  indeed, 
more  preferable,  becaufe  they  are  founded  on  fome  new 
Knowledge  or  Improvement  in  the  Mind  of  Man  ;  yet 
it  mull  be  confeft  that  thofe   of  the  Imagination  are 
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as  great  and  as  tranfporting  as  the  other.  A  beautiful 
Profpeft  delights  the  Soul,  as  much  as  a  Demonftra- 
tion  ;  and  a  Defcription  in  Homer  has  charmed  more 
Readers  than  a  Chapter  in  Jlrijlotle.  Befides,  the  Plea- 
fures  of  the  Imagination  have  this  Advantage,  above 
thofe  of  the  Underftanding,  that  they  are  more  obvious, 
and  more  eafy  to  be  acquired.  It  is  but  opening  the 
Eye,  and  the  Scene  enters.  The  Colours  paint  them- 
felves  on  the  Fancy,  with  very  little  Attention  of 
Thought  or  Application  of  Mind  in  the  Beholder.  \^'e 
are  ftruck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  Symmetry  cvf 
any  thing  we  fee,  and  immediately  aflent  to  the  Beauty 
of  an  Objeft,  without  inquiring  into  the  particular 
Caufes  and  Occafions  of  it. 

A  Man  of  a  polite  Imagination  is  let  into  a  great 
many  Pleafures,  that  the  Vulgar  are  not  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. He  can  converfe  with  a  Pidure,  and  find  an 
agreeable  Companion  in  a  Statue.  He  meets  with  a  fe- 
cret  Refrefhment  in  a  Defcription,  and  often  feels  a 
greater  Satisfadlion  in  the  Profpeft  of  Fields  and  Mea- 
dows, than  another  does  in  the  PofTeffion.  It  gives  him, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  Property  in  every  thing  he  fees,  and 
makes  the  moft  rude  uncultivated  Parts  of  Nature  admi- 
nifter  to  his  Pleafures :  So  that  he  looks  upon  the  World, 
as  it  were  in  another  Light,  and  difcovers  in  it  a  Multi- 
tude of  Charms,  that  conceal  themfelves  from  the  gene- 
rality of  Mankind. 

THERE  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how 
to  be  idle  and  innocent,  or  have  a  Relifh  of  any  Pleafures 
that  are  not  Criminal  ;  every  Diverhon  they  take  is  at 
the  Expence  of  fome  one  Virtue  or  another,  and  their 
"very  firlt  Step  out  of  Bufinefs  is  into  Vice  or  Folly.  A 
Man  fiiould  endeavour,  therefore,  to  m.ake  the  Sphere  of 
his  innocent  Pleafures  as  wide  as  poihble,  that  he  may 
retire  into  them  w  ith  Safety,  and  find  in  them  fuch  a 
Satisfaction  as  a  wife  Man  would  not  blufh  to  take.  Of 
this  Nature  are  thofe  of  the  Imagination,  which  do  not 
require  fuch  a  Bent  of  Thought  as  is  necellary  to  our 
more  ferious  Employments,  nor,  at  the  fame  time,  fufFer 
the  Mind  to  fink  into  that  Negligence  and  Remiflhefs, 
which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  fenfual  Delights, 
but,  like  a  gentle  Exercifc  to  the  Faculties,  awaken  ihem 

fiom 
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from  Sloth  and  Idlenefs,  without  patting  them  upon  any 
Labour  or  Difficulty. 

WE  might  here  add,  that  the  Pleafures  of  the  Fancy 
are  more  conducive  to  Heal:h,  than  thofe  of  the  Under- 
ftanding,  which  are  worked  out  by  Dint  of  Thinking, 
and  attended  with  too  violent  a  Labour  of  the  Brain. 
Delightful  Scenes,  whether  in  Nature,  Painting,  or  Poe- 
try, have  a  kindly  Lifluence  on  the  Body,  as  well  as  the 
Mind,  and  not  only  ferve  to  clear  and  brighten  the  Ima- 
gination, but  are  able  to  difpciie  Grief  and  Melancholy, 
and  to  fet  the  Animal  Spirits  in  pleafing  and  agreeable 
Motions.  For  this  Reafon  ^ir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  EfTay 
upon  Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  pr-.-fcribe  to 
his  Reader  a  Poem  or  a  Profpedl,  where  he  particularly 
diffiiades  him  from  knotty  and  fubtile  Difquiikions,  and 
advifes  him  to  purfue  Studies  that  fill  tii'C  Mind  with 
fplendid  and  illultrious  Objefts,  as  Hiltories,  Fables,  and 
Contemplations  of  Nature. 

I  have  in  this  Paper,  by  way  of  Introduftion,  fettled  the 
Notion  of  thofe  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination  which  are 
the  Subjed  of  my  prefent  Undertaking,  and  endeavoured, 
by  feveral  Considerations,  to  recommend  to  my  Reader 
the  Purfuit  of  thofe  Pleafures.  I  (hall,  in  my  next  Paper, 
examine  the  feveral  Sources  from  whence  thefe  Pleafures 
are  derived.  O 


N^  412        Monday,  yiine  23. 

Di'vifumfic  brenjejiet  Obus,     Mart.  Ep.  83.  lib.  4. 

7he  Work,  di-vided  aptly,  Jhorter  grog's. 

I  Shall  firfl  confider  thofe  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination, 
whi.h  arife  from  the  adual  View  and  Survey  of  out- 
ward Objedls  :  And,  thefe,  i  think,  all  proceed  from  the 
Sight  of  what  is  Great,  Uncommon,  or  Beautiful.  There 
may,  indeed,  be  fomething  fo  terrible  or  offenfive,  that 
the  Horror  or  Lothfomnefs  of  an  Objedt  may  overbear 
the  Plcafure  which  refults  from  its  Greatnefs,  Novelty,  or 

Beauty ; 
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Beauty  ;  but  ftill  there  will  be  fuch  a  Mixture  of  Delight 
in  the  very  Difguft  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  thefe  three  Qua- 
lifications are  moft  confpicuoiis  and  prevailing. 

BY  Greatnefs,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  Bulk  of  any 
fingle  Object,  but  the  Largenefs  of  a  whole  View,  con- 
fidered  as  one  intire  Piece.  Such  are  the  Profpefts  of  an 
open  Champian  Country,  a  vafl:  uncultivated  Defert,  of 
huge  Heaps  of  Mountains,  high  P.ocks  and  Precipices, 
or  a  wide  Expanfe  of  Water,  where  we  are  not  Itruck 
with  the  Novelty  or  Beauty  of  the  Sight,  but  with  that 
rude  kind  of  Magnificence  which  appears  in  many  of 
thefe  ftupendous  Works  of  Nature.  Our  Imagination 
loves  to  be  filled  with  an  Objeft,  or  to  grafp  at  any 
thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  Capacity.  We  are  flung  into 
a  pleafing  Aftonifliment  at  fuch  unbounded  Views,  and 
feel  a  delightful  Stilnefs  and  Amazement  in  the  Soul  at 
the  Apprehenfions  of  them.  The  Mind  of  Man  naturally 
hates  every  thing  that  looks  like  a  Rellraint  upon  it,  and 
is  apt  to  fancy  itfelf  under  a  fort  of  Confinement,  when 
the  Sight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  Compafs,  and  fhortn^d 
on  every  fide  by  the  Neighbourhood  of  Walls  or  Moun- 
tains. On  the  contrary,  a  fpacious  Horizon  is  an  Image 
of  Liberty,  where  the  Eye  has  room  to  range  abroad, 
to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  Immenfity  of  its  Views,  and 
to  lofe  itfelf  amidft  the  Variety  of  Objects  that  offer 
themfelves  to  its  Obfervation.  Such  wide  and  undeter- 
mined Profpefls  are  as  pleafing  to  the  Fancy,  as  the  Spe- 
culations of  Eternity  or  Infinitude  are  to  the  Underftand- 
ing.  But  if  there  be  a  Beauty  or  Uncommonnefs  joined 
with  this  Grandeur,  as  in  a  troubled  Ocean,  a  Heaven 
adorned  with  Stars  and  Meteors,  or  a  fpacious  Landfkip 
cut  out  into  Rivers,  Woods,  Rocks,  and  Meadows,  the 
Pleafure  fiill  grows  upon  us,  as  it  arifes  from  more  than 
a  fingle  Principle- 

EVERY  thing  that  is  nenjo  or  uncommon  raifes  a 
Pleafure  in  the  Imagination,  becaufe  it  fills  the  Soul  with 
an  agreeable  Surprife,  gratifies  its  Curiofity,  and  gives  it 
an  Idea  of  which  it  was  not  before  pofleft.  We  are  in- 
deed fo  often  conversant  with  one  Set  of  Objefts,  and 
tired  out  with  fo  many  repeated  Shows  of  the  fameThings, 
that  whatever  is  nemo  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to 
vary  human  Life,  and  to  divert  our  Minds,  for  a  while, 

with 
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with  the  Strangenefs  of  its  Appearance  :  It  ferves  us  for 
a  kind  of  Refreihment,  and  takes  off  from  that  Satiety 
we  are  apt  to  complain  of  in  our  ufual  and  ordinary  En- 
tertainments.    It  is  this  that  beftows  Charms  on  a  Mon- 
ftcr,  and  makes  even  the  Imperfe6lions  of  Nature  pleafe 
us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  Variety,  where  the  Mind 
is  every  Inftant  called  off  to  fomething  new,  and  the  At- 
tention not  fuffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  wafte  itlelf 
on  any  particular  Objeft.     It  is  this,  likewife,  that  im- 
proves what  is  great  or  beautiful,    and  makes  it  afford 
the  Mind  a  double  Entertainment.  Groves,  Fields,    and 
Meadows,  are  at  any  Seafon  of  the  Year  pleafant  to  look 
upon,  but  never  fo  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  Spring, 
when  they  are  all  new  and  frefh,   with  their  fijil  Glols 
upon  them,   and  not  yet  too  much  accuflomed  and  fami- 
liar to  the   Eye.     For  this  Reafon  there  is  nothing  that 
more  enlivens  a  Profped  than  Rivers,  Jetteaus,  or  Falls  of 
Water,  where  the  Scene  is  perpetually  fhifting,    and  en- 
tertaining the  Sight  every  Moment  with  fomething  that 
is  new.     We  are  quickly  tired  with  looking  upon  Hills 
and  Valleys,  where  every  thing  continues  iixt  and  fettled 
in  the  fame  Place  and  Pofture,   but  iind  our  Thoughts  a 
little  agitated  and  relieved  at  the  Sight  of  fuch  Objefts  as 
are  ever  in  Motion,   and  Aiding  away  from  beneath  the 
Eye  of  the  Beholder. 

BUT  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  Way  more  di- 
reiSlly  to  the  Soul  than  Beauty,  which  immediately  diffu- 
fes   a  fecret  Satisfaction  and  Complacency  through  the 
Imagination,  and  gives  a  Finifhing  to  any  thing  that  is 
Great  or  Uncommon.     The  very  firft  Difcovcry  of  it 
ftrikcs  the  Mind  with  an  inward  Joy,  and  fpreads  a  Chear- 
fulnefs  and  Delight  through  all  its  Faculties.     There  is 
not  perhaps   any  real  Beauty  or  Deformity  more  in  one 
Piece  of  Matter  than  another,  becaufe  we  might  have  been 
fo  made,    that  whatfoever  now  appears  lothfom  to  us, 
might  have  fhewn  itfclf  agreeable  ;  but  we  find  by  Ex- 
perience that  there  are  feveral  Modifications  of  Matter 
which  the  Mind,    without  any  previous  Confideranon, 
pronounces  at  firll  Sight  Beautiful  or  Deformed.     Thus 
we  fee  that  every  different  Species  of  fenfible  Creatures 
has  its  different  Notions  of  Beauty,  and  that  each  of  them 
ii  moll  affcCled  with  the  Beauties  of  its  own  Kind,  This 

is 
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is  no  where  more  remarkable  than  in  Birds  of  the  fame 
Shape  and  Proportion,  where  we  often  fee  the  Mate  de- 
termined in  his  Courtfhip  by  the  fingle  Grain  or  Tin- 
cture of  a  Feather,  and  never  difcovering  any  Charms 
but  in  the  Colour  of  its  Species. 

Scit  thalamo  fer--vare  ftkm,  fan^afque  itenitir 
Connubii  leges  ;  non  ilium  i-n  peSiore  candor 
Sellicitat  iii'veus  ;  neque  pran.>ufn  accendit  amor  em 
Splendida  Lanugo,  i-el  hoiiejla  in  njertice  crijia, 
Purpureufve  nitor  pemiarum  ;  aji  agmina  late 
Taeniinea  expkrat  cautus,  maculafque  requirit 
Cogna/as,  paribnfque  interlita  corpora  giittis  : 
hi  facer  et^  piclis  fykoam  circum  undique  monjlrls 
Confufam  afpiceres  'vulgo,  partujquc  hiformes,] 
Et  genus  ambiguum,  &  Feneris  monument  a  r.efanda. 

Hinc  merula  in  nigra  fe  oble^tat  -nigra  mar i to, 
Hinc  focium  lafciiia  petit  Philomela  cancrum, 
yignofcitque  pares  foftituSf  hinc  NoSiua  tetram 
Canitiem  alarum,  kfj  glaucos  miratur  ocellos, 
Nempe  Jibi  femper  conjiat,  crefcitque  quotannis 
Lucida  progenies,  cajios  confejfa  parent es  \ 
Dumnjirides  inter  fait  us  lucofque  fo7ioros 
Vere  nonjo  exultat,  plumafque  decora  Jwventus 
Explicat  ad  folem,  patriifque  coloribus  ardet. 

The  feather'd  Hufband,  to  his  Partner  true, 

Preferves  connubial  Rites  inviolate. 

With  cold  Indifference  every  Charm  he  fees. 

The  milky  Whitenefs  of  the  flately  Neck, 

The  (hining  Down,  proud  Creft,  and  purple  Wings : 

But  cautious  with  a  fearching  Eye  explores 

7  he  fdiDale  Tribes,  his  proper  Mate  to  find. 

With  kindred  Colours  mark'd  :  Did  he  not  fo, 

The  Grove  vvith  painted  Monflers  wou'd  abound, 

Th'  ambiguous  Product  of  unnatural  Love. 

The  Black- bird  hence  felefts  her  footy  Spoufe; 

The  Nightingale  her  mufical  Compeer, 

Lur'd  by  the  well-known  Voice  :   the  Bird  of  Night, 

Smit  with  his  duflcy  Wings  and  greenifli  Eyes, 

Wooes  his  dun  Paramour.     The  beauteous  Race 

Speak  the  chafte  Loves  of  their  Progenitors ; 

When,  by  the  Spring  invited,  they  exult 

In 
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In  Woods  and  Fields,  and  to  the  Sun  unfold 
Their  Plumes,  that  with  paternal  Colours  glow. 

THERE   is  a  fecond  Kind  of  Beauty  that  we  find  In 
the  feveral  Produds  of  Art  and  Nature,   which  does  not 
work  in  the  Imasiination  with  that  Warmth  and  Violence 
as  the  Beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper  Species,  but  is 
apt  however  to  raife  in  us  a  fecret  Delight,    and  a  kind 
of  Fondnefs  for  the  Places  or  Objedls  in  which  we  difco- 
vcr  it.     This^confifts  either  in  the  Gaiety  or  Variety  of 
Colours,  in  the  Symmetry  and  Proportion  of  Parts,  in  the 
Arrangement  and  Difpofition  of  Bodies,  or  in  a  juft  Mix- 
tare  and  Concurrence  of  all  together.  Among  thefe  feve- 
ral kinds  of  Beauty  the  Eye  takes  moft  Delight  in  Co- 
lours. We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleaf- 
ing  Show  in  Nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  Heavens 
at  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  Sun,  which   is  wholly 
made   up  of  thofe  different  Stains  of  Light  that  fhew 
themfelves  in  Clouds  of  a  different  Situation.     For  this 
Reafon  we  find  the  Poets,    who  are   always  addrefflng 
themfelves  to  the  Imagination,  borrowing  more  of  their 
Epithets  from  Colours  than  from  any  other  Topic. 

AS  the  Fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  Great, 
Strange  or  Beautiful,    and  is  ftill  more  pleafed  the  more 
it  finds  of  thefe  Perfeftions  in  the  fame  Objedl,  fo  it  is 
capable  of  receiving   a  new    Satisfaftion  by  the  Aflif- 
tauce  of  another  Senle.     Thus  any  continued  Sound,    as 
the  Mufic  of  Birds,  or   a  Fail  of  Water,  awakens  every 
Mo.ment   the  Mind  of  the  Beholder,  and  makes  him 
more  attentive  to  the  feveral  Beauties  of  the  Place  that 
lie  before  him.     Thus  if  there   arifes  a   Fragrancy  of 
Smells  or  Perfumes,  they  heighten  the  Pleafures  of  the 
Imagination,  and  make  even  the  Colours  and  Verdure  of 
the  Landllcip  appear  more  agreeable  ;    for  the  Ideas  of 
both  Senfes  recommend  each  other,   and  are  pleafanter 
together,  than  when  they  enter  the  Mind  fcparately  :  As 
the  different  Colours   of  a  PiAure,  when  they  are  well 
difpofed,  fet  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional 
Beauty  from  the  Advantage  of  their  Situation.  O 
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-Caufa  latet,  ims  eft  notljjima- 


Ovid.  Met.  1.  4,  v.  207. 

The  Caufe  is  fecrety  but  tJi  Effed  is  knoixn, 

Addison. 

THOUGH  in  Yefterday's  Paper  we  confidered 
how  every  thing  that  is  Great,  Nciv,  or  Beautiful, 
is  apt  to  afFedl  the  Imagination  with  Pleafure,  we 
riuft  own  that  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  affign  the  necef- 
fary  Caufe  of  this  Pleafure,  becaufe  we  know  neither  the 
Nature  of  an  Idea,  nor  the  Subftance  of  a  human  Sou), 
which  might  help  us  to  difcover  the  Conformity  or  Dif- 
agreeablenefs  of  the  one  to  the  other;  and  therefore,  for 
want  of  fuch  a  Light,  all  that  we  can  do  in  Speculations 
of  this  kind,  is  to  refleflon  thofe  Operations  of  the  Soul 
that  are  moft:  agreeeble,  and  to  range,  under  their  pro- 
per Heads,  what  is  pleaiing  or  difpleafmg  to  the  Mind, 
without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  feveral  necefiary  and 
efficient  Caufes  from  whence  the  Pleafure  or  Difpleafure 
arifes. 

FINAL  Caufes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  Obfer- 
vation,  as  there  are  often  a  greater  Variety  that  belong 
to  the  fame  Effeft  ;  and  thefe,  tho'  they  are  not  altoge- 
ther fo  fatisfaftory,  are  generally  more  uleful  than  the 
ether,  as  they  give  us  greater  Occafion  of  admiring  the 
Goodnefs  and  Wifdom  of  the   firll  Contriver. 

O  N  E  of  the  final  Caufes  of  our  Delight  in  any  thing 
that  is  great,  may  be  this.  The  Supreme  Author  of  our 
Being  has  fo  formed  the  Soul  of  Man,  that  nothing  but 
hirafelf  can  be  it^  laft,  adequate,  and  proper  Happinefs. 
Eecaufe,  therefore,  a  great  Part  of  our  Happinefs  muft 
arife  from  the  Contemplation  of  his  Being,  thac  he  might 
give  our  Souls  ajuft  ReliQi  of  fuch  a  Contemplation,  he 
has  made  them  naturally  delight  in  the  Apprehenfion  of 
what  is  Great  or  Unlimited.    Our  Admiration,  which  is 
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a  very  pleafing  Motion  of  the  Mind,  immediately  rifes  at 
the  Confideration  of  any  Objefl  that  takes  up  a  great  deal 
of  Room  in  the  Fancy,  and,  by  Confequence,  will  im- 
prove into  the  higheft  Pitch  of  Aftonifhment  and  Devo- 
tion when  we  contemplate  his  Nature,  that  is  neither  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  Time  nor  Place,  nor  to  be  comprehended 
by  the  largeft  Capacity  of  a  created  Being. 

HE  has  annexed  a  fecret  Pleafure  to  the  Idea  of  any 
thing  that  Is  r.e-iu  or  uncomtnon,  that  he  might  encourage 
us  in  the  Purfuit  after  Knowledge,  and  engage  us  to 
fearch  into  the  Wonders  of  his  Creation  ;  for  every  new 
Idea  brings  fuch  a  Pleafure  along  with  it  as  rewards  any 
Pains  we  have  taken  in  its  Acquifitions,  and  confequently 
ferves  as  a  Motive  to  put  us  upon  frefh  Difcoveries. 

H  E  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  cnun 
Species  pleafant,  that  all  Creatures  might  be  tempted  to 
multiply  their  kind,  and  fill  the  World  with  Inhabitants ; 
for  'tis  very  remarkable  that  wherever  Nature  is  croll  ia 
theProduftion  of  a  Monfter  (the  Refult  of  any  unnatu- 
ral Mixture)  the  Breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its 
Likenefs,  and  of  founding  a  new  Order  of  Creatures ; 
fo  that  unlcfs  all  Animals  were  allured  by  the  Beauty  of 
their  own  Species,  Generation  would  be  at  an  End,  and 
the  Earth  unpeopled. 

I  N  the  lall  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is 
beautiful  in  all  other  Objeds  pleafant,  or  rather  has  made 
fo  many  Objedts  appear  beautiful,  that  he  might  render 
the  whole  Creation  more  gay  and  delightful.  He  has 
given  almoft  ev^ry  thing  about  us  the  P9wer  of  raifing 
an  agreeable  Idea  in  the  Imagination  :  So  that  it  is  im- 
pofllble  for  us  to  behold  his  Works  with  Coldnefs  or  In- 
difference, and  to  furvey  fo  many  Beauties  without  a  fe- 
cret  Satisfaftion  and  Complacency,  Things  would  make 
but  a  poor  Appearance  to  the  Eye,  if  we  faw  thera  only 
in  their  proper  Figures  and  Motions :  And  what  Reafon 
can  we  affign  for  their  exciting  in  us  many  of  thofe  Ideas 
which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exifts  in  the 
Objcds  themfelves,  (for  fuch  arc  Light  and  Colours)  were 
it  not  to  add  fupernumerary  Ornaments  to  the  Univerfe, 
and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  Imagination  ?  We  are 
every  where  entertamed  with  pleafing  Shows  and  Appa- 
ritions, we  difcover  imaginary  Clones  in  the  Heavens, 

and 
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and  in  the  Earth,  and  fee  fome  of  this  Vifionary  Beauty 
poured  out  upon  the  whole  Creation  ;  but  what  a  rough 
unfightly  Sketch  of  Nature  fhould  we  be  entertained 
with,  did  all  her  Colouring  disappear, .  and  the  feveral 
Diftinftions  of  Light  and  Shade  vanifh  r  In  ihort,  our 
Souls  are  at  prefent  delightfully  loll  and  bewildered  in  a 
pleafing  Delufion,  and  we  walk  about  like  the  inchanted 
Hero  in  a  Romance,  who  fees  beautiful  Caflles,  Woods 
and  Meadows  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  hears  the  warbling 
of  Birds,  and  the  purling  of  Streams  ;  but  upon  the 
finifhing  of  fome  fecret  Spell,  thefantaftic  Scene  breaks 
up,  and  the  difconfolate  Knight  finds  himfelf  on  a  barren 
Heath,  or  in  a  folitary  Defert.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  fomething  like  this  may  be  the  State  of  the  Soul 
after  its  firft  Separation,  in  refpeft  of  the  Images  it  will 
receive  from  Matter,  tho'  indeed  the  Ideas  of  Colours  are 
fo  pleafing  and  beautiful  ia  the  Imagination,  that  it  is 
poffible  the  Soul  will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but  per- 
haps find  them  excited  by  fome  other  Occafional  Caufe, 
as  they  are  at  prefent  by  the  different  Impreffions  of  the 
fubtle  Matter  on  the  Organ  of  Sight. 

I  have  here  fuppofed  that  my  Reader  is  acquainted 
with  that  great  Modern  Difcovery,  which  is  at  prefent 
univerfally  acknowledged  by  all  the  Inquirers  into  Na- 
tural Philofophy  :  Namely,  that  Light  and  Colours,  as 
apprehended  by  the  Imagination,  are  only  Ideas  in  the 
Mind,  and  not  Qualities  that  have  any  Exiftence  in 
Matter.  As  this  is  a  Truth  that  has  been  proved  incon- 
teftably  by  many  Modern  Philofophers,  and  is  indeed 
one  of  the  fineft  Speculations  in  that  Science,  if  the  Eng- 
lijh  Reader  would  fee  the  Notion  explained  at  large,  he 
may  find  it  in  the  eighth  Chapter  of  the  fecpnd  Book  of 
Mr.  LecA/s  Effay  on  Human  Underllanding.  O 
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•Alter! us  Jic 


Altera  pofcit  opem  res,  &'  conjurat  amlch 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  V.  411^ 

But  mutually  they  need  each  other  s  Help. 

Ro  S  COMM  ON. 

IF  we  confider  the  Works  of  Nature  and  Art,  as  they 
are  qualified  to  entertain  the  Imagination,  we  fnall 
find  the  lall  v^ry  defeftive,  in  comparifon  of  the  for- 
mer; for  though  they  may  fometimes  appear  as  Beauti- 
ful or  Strange,  they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that 
Vaflnefs  and  Immenfity,  which  afford  fo  great  an  Enter- 
tainment to  the  Mind  of  the  Beholder.  The  one  may 
be  as  Polite  and  Delicate  as  the  other,  but  can  never  fhew 
herfelf  fo  Auguft  and  Magnificent  in  the  Defign.  There 
is  fomething  more  bold  and  maftcrly  in  the  rough  care- 
lefs  Strokes  of  Nature,  than  in  the  nice  Touches  and 
Embelliihments  of  Art.  The  Beauties  of  the  mofc  irately 
Garden  or  Palace  lie  in  a  narrow  Compafs,  the  Imagina- 
tion immediately  runs  them  over,  and  requires  fomething 
elfe  to  gratify  her;  but  in  the  wide  Fields  of  Nature,  the 
Sight  wanders  up  and  down  without  Confinemenr,  and  is 
fed  with  an  infinite  Variety  of  Images,  without  any  cer- 
tain Stint  or  Number,  For  tliis  Reafon  we  always  find 
the  Poet  in  Love  with  the  Country-Life,  where  Nature 
appears  in  the  greateft  Perfection,  and  furnilhcs  out  all 
thofe  Scenes  that  are  moft  apt  to  delight  the  Imagination. 

Scriptorum  chorus    omnis   amat  nemus,    ij  fugit  Urbes, 

Hor.  Ep,  2.  1.  2.  V.  77, 

-To  Grottoes  and  to  Groves  we  run. 
To  cafe  and  filence  ev'ry  Mufe's  Son.  Pope,' 

Hie  fecura  quies,  (jf  nefcia  fallere  njita, 

Di'ves  opum  'variarum;    h}c  latis  otiafumis^ 

Vol.  Vl.  D  Spdu;::,r, 
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Spetunc/S,  'vlfique  lacus ;  fnc  frigida  Tempe, 
Mughufque  bourn,  mollefquefub  arhore  fomni. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  2.  v.  467. 

Here  eafy  Quiet,  a  Tecure  Retreat, 

A  harmlefs  Life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat. 

With  home-bred  Plenty  the  rich  Owner  blefs. 

And  Rural  Pleafures  crown  his  Happinefs. 

Unvex'd  with  Quarrels,  undifturb'd  with  Noife, 

The  Country  King  his  peaceful  Realm  enjoys : 

Cool  Grots,  and  living  Lakes,  the  flow'ry  Pride 

Of  Meads,  and  Streams  that  through  the  Valley  glide; 

And  fhady  Groves  that  eafy  Sleep  invite, 

And,  after  toilfom  Days,  a  (hort  Repofe  at  Night. 

D  R  y  D  £  N. 

BUT  tho'  there  arefeveral  of  thefe  wild  Scenes,  that 
are  more  delightful  than  any  artificial  Shows  j  yet  we 
fr.d  the  Works  of  Nature  ftill  more  pleafant,  the  more 
they  refemble  thofe  of  Art :  For  in  this  cafe  our  Pleafure 
rifes  from  a  double  Principle  ;  from  the  Agreeablenefs  of 
the  Objects  to  the  Eye,  and  from  their  Similitude  to  other 
Objefts  :  We  are  pleafed  as  well  with  comparing  their 
Beauties,  as  with  furveying  them,  and  can  reprefent  them 
to  our  Minds,  either  as  Copies  or  Originals.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  take  delight  in  a  Profpeft  which  is  well  laid  our, 
and  diverfified  with  Fields  and  Meadows,  Woods  and 
Rivers  ;  in  thofe  accidental  Landflcips  of  Trees,  Clouds 
and  Cities,  that  are  fometimes  found  in  the  Veins  of  Mar- 
ble; in  the  curious  Fret- work  of  Rocks  and  Grottoes; 
and  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  fuch  a  Variety  or 
I^egularity  as  may  feem  the  EfFeft  of  Defign  in  what  we 
call  theV/orks  of  Chance. 

I  F  the  Produfls  of  Nature  rife  in  Value  according  as 
they  m.ore  or  lefs  refemble  thofe  of  Art,  we  may  be  fure 
that  artificial  Works  receive  a  greater  Advantage  from 
their  Refemblance  of  fucJi  as  are  natural ;  becanfe  here 
the  Similitude  is  not  only  pleafant,  but  the  Pattern  more 
perfect.  The  prettieft  Landfkip  I  ever  faw,  was  one 
drawn  on  the  Walls  of  a  dark  Room,  which  flood  op- 
pofite  on  one  fide  to  a  navigable  River,  and  on  the  other 
to  a  Park.  The  Experiment  is  very  common  in  Optics^ 
Here  you  might  difcover  the  Waves  and  Fluftuations  of 
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the  Water  in  ftrong  and  proper  Colours,  with  thePifture 
of  a  Ship  entring  at   one  end,  and  failing  by  Degrees 
through  the  whole  Piece   On  another  there  appeared  tlie 
Green  Shadow.-  of  Trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with  the  Wind, 
a^nd  Herds  of  Deer  among  them  m  Miniature,  leapin  g  abc  ut 
upcn  the  Wall.  I  mull  confefs,  the  Novelty  of  fuch  a  Sight 
may  beoneOccafionof  its Pleafantnefs to  the  Imagination; 
"but  certainly  the  chief  Reafon  is  its  near  Refemblance  to 
Kature,  as  it  does  not  only,  like  other  Pidlures,  give  the  Co- 
lour and  Figure,  but  the  Motion  of  the  Things  it  reprefents. 
W  E  have  before  obferved,  that  there  is  generally  in 
Nature   fomething  more  Grand  and  Auguft,  than  v\hac 
we  meet  with  in  the  Curiofities  of  Art.     When,  there- 
fore, we  fee  this  imitated  in  any  meafure,  it  gives  us  a 
nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  Pleafure,  than  what  we 
receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate  Produclions  of 
Art.     On  this   Account   our  Englijb  Gardens  are  not  fo 
entertaining  to   the  Fancy  as  thoi'e  in  Trance  and  Italy, 
U'here  we  fee  a  large  Extent  of  Ground  covered  over 
with  an  agreeable  Mixture  of  Garden  and  Foreft,  which 
reprefent  every  where  an  artificial  Rudenefs,  much  more 
charming  than  that  Neatnefs  and  Elegancy  which  we 
inett  with  in  thofe  of  our  own  Country.  It  might,  indeed, 
beef  ill  Confequence  to  the  Public,  as  well  as  unprofita- 
ble to  private  Perfons,  to  aliena.e  fo  much  Ground  from 
Pafturage,  and  the  Plough,  in  many  Parts  of  a  Country 
that  is  fo  well  peopled,  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  Ad- 
vantage.    But  why  may  not  a  whole  Eftate  be  thrown 
into  a  kind  of  a  Garden  by  frequent  Plantations,  that 
jnay  turn   as  much  to  the  Profit,  as  the  Pleafure  of  the 
Owner  ?  A  Marlh  overgrown  with  Willows,  or  a  Moun- 
tain fliaded  with  Oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but 
more  beneficial,  than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned. 
Fields  of  Corn  make  a  pleafant  Profpedt,  and   if  the 
Walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between  them, 
jf  the  natural  Embroidery  of  the  Meadows  were  help'd 
and  improved  by  fome  fmall  Additions  of  Art,  and  the 
fcveral  Rows  of  Hedges  fet  off  by  Trees  and  Flowers, 
that  the  Soil  was  capable  of  receiving,    a  Man  might 
make  a  pretty  Landlkip  of  his  own  Pofleffions. 

WRITERS,    who  have  given  Ub  an  Account  of 
\China  y  tell  us  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Country   laugh 

D  z  at 
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at  the  Plantations  of  our  Europeans,  which  are  laid  out 
by  the  Rule  and  Line  ;  becaufe,  they  fay,  any  one  may 
place  Trees  in  equal  Rows  and  uniform  Figures.  They 
ckocfe  rather  to  fhew  a  Genius  in  Works  of  this  Nature, 
and  therefore  always  conceal  the  Art  by  which  they  direft 
themfelves.  They  have  a  Woid,  it  feems,  in  their  Lan- 
«-aaee,  by  which  they  exprefs  the  particular  Beauty  of  a 
Plantation  that  thus  llrikes  the  Imagination  at  firit  Sight, 
without  difcovering  what  it  is  that  has  fo  agreeable  an 
Effeft,  Our  Britijh  Gardeners,  OJi  the  contrary,  inflead 
of  humouring  Nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as 
poffible.  Our  Trees  rife  in  Cones,  Globes,  and  Pyra- 
mids. We  fee  the  Marks  of  the  Sciflars  upon  every  Plant 
and  Eulh.  I  do  not  know  whether  1  am  fingular  in  my 
Opinion,  but  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  look 
upon  a  Tree  in  all  its  Luxuriancy  and  Diffufion  of  Boughs 
and  Branches,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trimmed  into 
a  Mathematical  Figure  ;  and  cannot  but  fancy  that  an 
Orchard  in  Flower  looks  infinitely  more  delightful,  than 
all  the  little  Labyrinths  of  the  moft  finiihed  Parterre.  But 
as  our  great  Modellers  of  Gardens  have  their  Magazines 
of  Plants  to  difpofe  of,  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to 
tear  up  all  the  beautiful  Plantations  of  Fruit-Trees,  and 
contrive  a  Plan  that  may  moft  turn  to  their  own  Profit, 
in  taking  oiF  their  Evergreens,  and  the  like  Moveable 
Plants,  with  which  their  Sliops  are  plentifully  ftocked.    O 
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Adds  tot  egregias  urbes,  operiitnqjie  Inherent. 

Virg.  Georg.  2.  v.  155. 

"Next  add  our  Cities  of  iUiiJlrious  Name, 

Their  cojily  Labo-ur,  and  Jitipcndous  Frame.     D  a  y  D  e  n. 

HAVING  already  (hewn  how  the  Fancy  is  afFefc- 
ed  by  the  Works  of  Nature,  and  afterwards  con- 
fidered  in  general  both  the  Works  of  Nature  and 
of  Art,  how  they  mutually  alCft  and  complete  each  otlier 

in 
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,11  fcirming  fuch  Scenes  and  Profpefts  ns  are  moft  apt 
to  delight  the  Mind  of  the  Beholder,  I  fhall  in  this 
Paper  throw  together  fome  Reflexions  on  that  Parti- 
-  !ar  Art,  which  has  a  more  immediate  Tendency,  tha^ 
•  other,  to  produce  thofe  Primary  Pleafares  of  the 

agination,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  Subjefl  of 
.5  Difcourfe.  The  Art  i  mean  is  that  of  Architeilure, 
V.  r.ich  I  fhall  confider  only  with  regard  to  the 
I  ;ght  in  which  the  foregoing  Speculations  have  placed, 
without  entring  into  thofe  Rules  and  Maxims 
.  ich  the  great  Mafters  of  Architefture  have  laid  down, 
and  explained  at  large  in  ftumberlefs  Treatifes  upon  that 
Subjeft. 

GREATNESS,  in  the  Works  of  Architefture, 
may  be  confidered  as  relating  to  the  Bulk  and  Body  of 
the  Strufture,  or  to  the  Manner  in  which  it  is  built.  As 
for  the  firft,  we  find  the  Ancients,  efpecially  among  the 
Eailern  Nations  of  the  World,  infinitely  fuperior  to  the- 
Moderns. 

NOT  to  mention  the  Tower  oi  Babel,  of  which  an 
old  Author  fays,  there  were  the  Foundations  to  be  fees 
in  his  time,  which  looked  like  a  fpacious  Mountain  i 
what  could  be  moi-e  noble  than  the  Walls  of  Babylon^ 
its  hanging  Gardens,  and  its  Temple  to  fupiter  Belui, 
that  rofe  a  Mile  high  by  eight  feveral  Stories,  each  Story 
a  Furlong  in  Height,  and  on  the  Top  of  which  was 
the  Babylonian  Obfervatory.  I  might  heiie,  likewife,  take 
notice  of  the  huge  Rock  that  was  cut  into  the  Figure  of 
Sefmramis,  with  the  fmaller  Rocks  that  lay  by  it  in  the 
Shape  of  Tributary  Kings ;  the  prodigious  Bafon,  or  ar- 
tificial Lake,  which  took  in  the  \y\\o\e  Euphrates,  till  fuch 
time  as  a  new  Canal  was  formed  for  its  Reception,  with 
the  feveral  Trenches  tlirou^h  which  that  River  was  con- 
('eyed.  I  know  there  are  Perfons  who  look  upon  fome  of 
:hefe  Wonders  of  Art  as  fabulous,  but  I  cannot  find  any 
Ground  for  fuch  a  Sufpicion,  unlefs  it  be  that  we  have 
no  fuch  Works  among  us  at  prcfent.  There  were  indeed 
many  greater  Advantages  for  Building  in  thole  Times, 
md  in  that  Part  of  the  World,  than  have  been  met  with 
!ver  fmce.  The  Earth  was  extremely  fruitful,  Men 
lived  generally  on  Pafturage,  v/hich  requires  a  much* 
.'malJcr   number  of  Hands  than    Agriculture  :     There 
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were  few  Trades  (o  employ  the  bufy  Part  of  Man- 
kind, and  fewer  Arts  and  Sciences  to  give  Work  to 
IVIen  of  Speculative  'lempers ;  and  what  is  more  than  all 
the  relT.  the  Prince  was  abiolute  ;  fo  that  when  he  went 
to  War,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  a  whole  People  : 
As  we  find  Saniramis  leading  her  three  Millions  to  the 
Field,  and  yet  overpowered  by  the  Number  of  her  Ene- 
mies. 'Tis  no  wonder,  therefore,  when  fhe  was  at  Peace, 
and  turned  her  Thoughts  on  Building,  that  fhe  could  ac- 
complifh  fo  great  Works,  with  fuch  a  prodigious  Mul- 
titude of  Labourers :  Befides  that  in  her  Clitaate,  there 
was  fmall  Interruption  of  Frofls  and  Winters  which 
make  the  Northern  Workmen  lie  half  the  Year  idle.  I 
might  mention  too,  among  the  Benefits  of  the  Climate, 
v/hat  Hillorians  fay  of  the  Earth,  that  it  fweated  out  a 
Bitumen  or  natural  kind  of  Morter,  which  is  doubtlcfs 
the  fame  with  that  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  as  contri- 
buting to  the  Strufture  of  Babel.  Slime  they  ufed  injiead 
tf  Morter. 

I  N  Egypt  we  ftilUfee  their  Pyramids,  v/hich  anfwer  to 
the  Defcriptions  that  have  been  made  of  them  ;  and  I 
quelHon  not  but  a  Traveller  might  find  out  fome  Remains 
of  the  Labyrinth  that  covered  a  whole  Province,  and  had 
a  hundred  Temples  difpofed  among  its  feveral  Quarters 
and  Divifions. 

THE  Wall  of  Chir.a  is  one  of  thefe  Eal^ern  Pieces 
of  Magnificence,  which  makes  a  Figure  even  in  the  Map 
of  the  World,  altho'  an  Account  of  it  would  have  been 
thought  Fabulous,  were  not  the  Wall  itfelf  ftill  extant. 

WE  are  obliged  to  Cevotion  for  the  nobleil  Buildings 
that  have  adorned  the  feveral  Countries  of  the  World,  it 
is  this  which  has  fet  ?v'2en  at  work  on  Temples  and  Pub- 
lic Places  of  Worlhip,  not  only  that  they  m-'ght,  by 
the  Magnificence  of  the  Building,  invite  the  Deity  to 
rcfide  within  it,  but  that  fucli  flupendous  Works 
might,  at  the  fame  time,  open  the  Mind  to  vaft  Con- 
ceptions, and  fit  it  to  converfe  with  the  Divinity  of  the 
Place.  For  every  thing  that  is  Majeftic  imprints 
an  Awlulnefs  and  Reverence  on  the  Mind  of  the 
Beholder,  and  flrikcs  in  with  the  Natural  Greatnefs 
of  the  Soul, 

IN 
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I  N  the  fecond  place  we  are  to  confider  Greatnefs  of 
Man7ter  in  Architedture,  which  has  fuch  P'orce  upon  the 
Imagination,  that  a  in.all  Building,  where  //  appears, 
ftiall  give  the  Mind  iiobler  Ideas  than  one  of  twelity 
times  the  Bulk,  where  the  Manner  is  ordinary  or  little. 
Thus,  perhaps,  a  Man  would  have  been  more  aftoiiifhcd 
with  the  Majeftic  Air  tliat  appeared  in  one  oi  Lyjippus's. 
Statues  of  Alexander,  tho'  no  bigger  than  the  Life,  than 
he  might  have  been  with  Mount  yithos,\\'a.d.  it  been  cut  into 
the  Figure  oi  the  Hero,  according  to  the  Propofal  oi Phi- 
dias, with  a  River  in  one  Hand,  and  a  City  in  the  other. 

LET  any  one  reflect  on  the  Difpofuion  of  Mind  he 
finds  in  himfelf,  at  his  hril  Entrance  into  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  and  how  the  Imagination  is  filled  with  fomething 
Great  and  Amazing  ;  and,  at  the  fame  tunc,  confuler 
how  littU,  in  proportion,  he  is  afFedted  with  the  Infide  ' 
of  a  Gothic  Cathedral  tho'  it  be  five  times  larger  than 
the  other  ;  which  can  arife  from  nothing  elfe  but  the 
Greatnefs  of  the  Manner  in  the  one,  and  the  Meannefs 
in  the  other. 

I  have  leen  anObfervationupon  this  Subjcfl  in  ^French 
Author,  which  very  much  pleafed  me.    It  is  in  Monfieur 
Freart\  Parallel  cf  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Architeclure. 
J  ihall  give  it  the  Reader  with  the  fame  Terms  of  Art 
which  he  has  made  ufe  of.     /  c-n  objcri.:ir.g  (fays  he)  a. 
thing,   avhtch,  in  ?^-y  Gpi-nioti,  is  'very  curicus,  vjhence  it  j.ro- 
ceeds,  that  in  the  fame  ^antity  of  Supsrfaes,  tfjs  ont  Man- 
Titr  feems  great  and  magnificent,  and  the  other  pcor  and  iri- 
ftiiig  ;  the  Reajon  is  fine  and  ancomymn.      I  fay   then,  that  to 
introdu'e    into   Architecture  this   Grandeur  of  Manner,     ive 
ought  fo  to  p  oceed,    that  the  Di--vif.on  of  the  Principal  Metn- 
hers  of  the  Order  may   co'fifi    but  cf  jevj  Parts,    that    they 
be  alt  great  ■:nd  of  a  bold  and  ample  Reliefs,  and  S'welUng  ; 
and  that   the   Eye,  be  yoldiug  nothing  little   and  mean,  tie 
Imagination    may   be  more    I'igoroufy    touched   and   cffvSied 
nxsith  the  Work  that  Jtands  before  it.     For  Exatnpie  ;    In 
a    Cornice,    if  the    Gola   or   Cyiiatium    of  the   Corona,     the 
Coping,   the    Modillions  or  Dentelli,    make  a  njuble   Shoiv  by 
their  graceful  Projections,  if  njje  fee  none   cf  that  ordinary 
Confufion    idnch    is    the   Refult    of  thofe    little    Canjities^ 
garter    Rounds    cf  the   Ajtrrgal,    and  1   kno^v  not    ho^u 
many    other    inienningled    Particulars,    ivhiih  produce    no 
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Bffea  in  great  and  majfy  Works,  and  ivhich  'very  nntro- 
f  tally  take  up  place  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Principal  Mem- 
her,  it  is  inoji  certain  that  this  Manner  nvill  appear  Solemn 
and  Great ;  as  on  the  contrary,  that  it  nvill  ha've  hut  a 
poor  and  mean  Effea,  nxhere  there  is  a  Redmidancy  cf  thofe 
/mailer  Ornaments,  ivhich  di'vide  and  fcatier  the  Angles  of 
the  Sight  into  fuch  a  multitude  of  Pays,  fo  prefed  together 
that  trje  nxhole  ^lill  appear  but  a  Ccnfifon. 

AMONG  all  the  Figures  of  Architefture,  there  are  nene 
that  have  a  greater  Air  than  the  Concave  and  the  Convex 
and  we  find  in  all  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Architeflure, 
as  well  in  the  remote  Parts  o{  China,  as  in  Countries  nearer 
home,  that  round  Pillars  and  vaulted  Roofs  make  a  great 
Part  of  thofe  Buildings  which  are  dcfigned  for  Pomp  and 
Magnificence.  The  Reafon  I  take  to  be,  becaufe  in  thefe 
Figures  we  gener.^.lly  fee  more  of  the  Body,  than  in  thofe 
of  other  Kinds.     There  are,  indeed,  Figures  ofEodies 
vvhere  the  Eye  may  take  intwoThirds  of  the  Surface;  but 
as  in  fuch  Bodies  the  Sight  muftfplituponfeveral  Angles,  it 
does  not  take  in  one  uniform  Idea,  butfeveral  Ideas  of  the 
fame  kind.  Look  upon  the  Cutfide  of  a  Dome,  )OurE)e 
half  furrourds  it;  look  upon  the  Infide,and  at  one  Glance 
you  have  all  the  Profpedl  of  it;  the  intire  Concavity  falls 
into  your  Eye  at  once,  the  Sipht  being  as  the  Center  that 
coUeds  and  gathers  into  it  the  Lines  of  the  whole  Circum- 
ference: In  a  Square  Pillar,  the  Sight  often  takes  in  buta 
fourth  Part  of  the  Surface ;  and  in  a  Square  Concave,  muft 
move  up  and  down  to  the  different  Sides,  before  it  isMafter 
of  all  the  inward  Surface.  For  this  Reafon,  the  Fancy  is 
infinitely  more  llruck  with  the  View  of  the  open  Air,  and 
Skies,  that   paiTes  through   an  Arch,  than  wliat  comes 
through  a  Square,  or  any  other  Figure.     The  Figure  of 
the  Rainbow  does  not  contribute  lels  to  its  Magnificence, 
than  the  Colours  lo  its  Beauty,  as  it  is  very  poetically  de- 
fcribed  by  the  Son  oiSirach:  Look  upon  the  Rainbonx-,  and 
praife  him  that  made  it  ;  njcry  beautiful  it  is  in  its  Bright- 
r.efs ;   it   tnccmpafes  the  Hea'vens  it ith  a  glorious  Circle,  and 
the  Hands  of  the  mofi  High  have  bended  it. 

HAVING  thus  fpoken  of  that  Greatnefs  which  af- 
feds  the  Mind  in  Architedlure,  I  might  next  fhevv  the 
Pleafure  that  rifes  in  the  Imagination  from  what  appears 
new  and  beautiful  in  this  Art;  but  as  every  Beholder  has 
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naturally  a  greater  Tafte  of  thefe  two  Perfedlions  in  every 
Building  which  ofl'ers  itfelf  to  his  View,  than  of  that 
which  1  have  hitherto  confidered,  I  fliall  not  trouble  mv 
Reader  with  any  Reflexions  upon  it.  It  is  fufficient  for 
my  piefent  purpofe,  to  obferve,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  whole  Art  which  pleaies  the  Imagination,  but  as  it 
is  Great,  Uncommon,  or  Beautiful.  O 
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Objids  jlill  appear  the  fame 
To  Mind  atid  Eye,  in  Colour  and  in  Frsme. 

Creech, 

IAtfirft  divided  the  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination  into 
fuch  as  arife  fromObjedls  that  are  adtually  before  our 
Eyes,  or  that  once  entered  in  at  ourii}es,  and  are  af- 
terwards called  up  into  the  iViind  either  barely  by  its  own- 
Operations,  or  on  occafion  of  fomething  without  us,  as. 
Statues,  or  Defcriptions.  We  have  already  confidered  the 
£rfc  Divifion,  and  fliall  therefore  enter  on  the  other, 
which,  for  DiHinclion  fake,  I  have  called  the  Secondary 
Pleafures  of  the  Imagination.  When  1  fiay  the  Ideas  we 
receive  from  Statues,  Defcriptions,  or  fuch  like  Occafi- 
ons,  are  the  fame  that  were  once  adlually  in  our  View, 
it  mull  not  be  underftood  that  we  had  once  fcen  the  very 
Place,  Adcion,  or  Perfon  which  are  carved  or  defcribed* 
It  is  fuflicient,  that  we  have  feen  Places,  Perfons,or  A&i- 
ons  in  general  which  bear  a  Refemblance,  or  at  leafl 
ibme  remote  Analogy,  with  what  we  find  reprcfented.. 
Since  it  is  in  the  Power  of  the  Imagination,  when  it  is 
once  Stocked  with  particular  Ideas,  to  enlarge,  com- 
pound, and  vary  them  at  her  own  Plealure. 

AMONG  the  different  Kinds  of  Reprefentation, 
Statuary  is  the  mofl  natural,  and  fhews  us  fomething 
Jikeji  the  Objecl  that  is  repreicnted.  To  make  u(e  of  a 
somnioa  IniUuce,  let  one,  who  is  born  blind,  take,  aai 
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mage  In  hJs  Hands,  and  trace  out  with  his  Fingers  the 
different  burrows  and  Impreffions  of  the  Chifel,  and  he 
wiJI  eafily  conceive  how  the  Shape  of  a  Man,  or  Beafl 
may  be  reprefented  by  it;  but  fhould  he  draw  his  Hand 
over  a  Pidure,  where  all  is  fmooth  and  uniform,  he 
would  never  be  able  to  imagine  how  the  feveral  Promi- 
nencies and  Depreffionsof  a  human  Body  could  be  Ihewn 
on  a  plain  Piece  of  Canvas,  that  has  in  it  no  Unevennefa 
or  irregularity.  Dejcription  runs  yet  farther  from  the 
?¥f  reprefents  than  Painting ;  for  a  Pifture  bears  a 
real  Keiembiance  to  its  Original,  which  Letters  and  Syl- 

i  .xr^'!  "^^""y  ^""'^  ^^-  ^°^°"^«  fpeakall  Languages, 
but  Words  are  underilood  only  by  fuch  a  People  or  Na! 
tion.  For  this  Reafon,  tho'  Mens  Neceffities  quickly  put 
them  on  finding  out  Speech,  Writing  is  probably  of  a 
later  Invention  than  Painting  ;  particularly  we  are  told, 
that  m  Amertca,  when  the  Spaniards  firft  arrived  there 
LxprelTes  were  fent  to  the  Emperor  of  M^at/Vo  in  Pain:' 
and  the  News  of  his  Country  delineated  by  the  Strokes 
^;f^,V."^^''  which  was  a  more  natural  Way  than  that 
of  Writing,  tho'  at  the  fame  time  much  more  imperfect 
becaufe  K  is  impoffible   to   draw   the  little  Connexions 

TI  i  °^  ^°  ^'"^  ^^^  ^^^"""^  °^  a  Conjunaion  or 
an  Adverb.  It  would  be  yet  more  ftrange,  to  repre- 
fentvifible  Objeas  by  Sounds  that  have  no  Ideas  an- 
nexed to  them,  and  to  make  fomething  like  Defcriptiou 
in  Mi^c.  Yetit  is  certain,  there  may  be  confufed,  ini- 
pertett.  Notions  of  this  Nature  raifed  in  the  Imagina- 
tion by  an  Artificial  Compofitioti  of  Notes  ;  and  we  £nd 
that  great  Mafters  in  the  Art  are  able,  fometimes,  to  fet 
tHeir  Hearers  in  the  Heat  and  Hurry  of  a  Battle,  to 
overcaft  their  Minds  with  melancholy  Scenes  and  Appre- 
henfions  of  Deaths  and  Funerals,  or  to  lull  them  into 
pieafing  Dreams  of  Groves  and  Elyfmms. 

I  N  all  thefe  Inftances,  this  Secondary  Pleafure  of  the 
Jmagination  proceeds  from  that  Aftion  of  the  Mind 
ivhich  compares  the  Ideas  arifing  from  the  Original 
Objefcs,  with  the  Ideas  we  receive  from  the  Statue, 
picture,  Defcription,  or  Sound  that  reprefents  them.  It 
3s  impofiible  for  us  to  give  the  neceffary  Reafon,  why 
this  Operation  of  the  Mind  is  attended  with  fo  much 
riealuie,  as  I  have  before  obferved  on  the  fame  Occa- 
sion ; 
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fion  ;  but  we  find  a  great  Variety  of  Entertainments  de- 
rived from  this  fingle  Principle :  For  it  is  this  that  not 
only  gives  us  a  Relifh  of  Statuary,  Painting  and  Defcrip- 
tion,  but  makes  us  delight  in  all  the  Aftions  and  Arts  of 
Mimickry.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  federal  kinds  of 
Wit  pleafant,  which  confifts,  as  I  have  formerly  fhewn, 
in  the  Affinity  of  Ideas  :  And  we  may  add,  it  is  this  alfo 
that  raifes  the  little  Satisfaftion  we  fometimes  find  in  the 
different  Sorts  of  falfe  Wit ;  whether  it  confilts  in  the 
Affinity  of  Letters,  as  an  Anagram,  Acrollic  ;  or  of  Syl- 
lables, as  in  Doggerel  Rhimes,  Echoes ;  or  of  Words,  as 
in  Puns,  Quibbles ;  or  of  a  whole  Sentence  or  Poem, 
as  Wings  and  Altars.  Th.Q  final Caufe,  probably,  of  an- 
nexing Pleafure  to  this  Operation  of  the  Mind,  was  to 
quicken  and  encourage  us  in  our  Searches  after  Truth, 
fince  the  diftinguifhing  one  thing  from  another,  and  the 
right  difcerning  betwixt  our  Ideas,  depends  wholly  upon 
ear  comparing  them  together,  and  obferving  the  Con- 
gruity  or  Difagreement  that  appears  among  the  fcveral 
V/orics  of  Nature. 

BUT  I  fnall  here  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  Pleafures 
of  the  Imagination,  which  proceed  from  Ideas  raifed  by 
Words t  becaufe  moll  of  the  Obfervations  that  agree  with 
Defcriptions,  are  equally  Applicable  to  Painting  and 
Statuary- 

WORDS,  when  well  chofen,  have  fo  great  a  Force 
in  them,  that  a  Defcription  often  gives  us  more  lively 
Ideas  than  the  Sight  of  Things  thcmfclves.  The  Reader 
finds  a  Scene  drawn  in  ftronger  Colours,  and  painted 
more  to  the  Life  in  his  Imagination,  by  the  help  of 
Words,  than  by  an  adlual  Survey  of  the  Scene  which 
they  defcribe.  In  this  cafe  the  Poet  feems  to  get  the 
better  ofNaturej  betakes,  indeed,  the  Landfkip  after 
her,  but  gives  it  more  vigorous  Touches,  heightens  its 
Beauty,  and  fo  enlivens  the  whole  Piece,  that  the  Images 
which  flow  from  the  Objeds  themfelves  appear  weak 
and  faint,  in  compariion  of  thofe  that  come  from  the 
Expreffions.  The  Reafon,  probably,  may  be,  becaufe  in 
the  Survey  of  any  Objeft,  we  have  only  fo  much  of  it 
painted  on  the  Imagination,  as  comes  in  at  the  Eye;  but 
in  its  Defcription.  the  Poct  gives  us  as  free  a  V  lew  of  it 
as  he  pleafcs,  and  difcovers  to  us  feveral  Parts,  that  either 
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v/e  did  not  attend  to,  or  that  lav  out  of  our  Sight  when 
we  firft  beheld  it.  As  we  look  on  any  Objeft:,  our  Idea 
of  it  is,  perhaps,  made  up  of  two  or  three  fimple  Ideas; 
but  when  the  Poet  repreients  it,  he  may  either  gi\'e  us 
a  more  complex  Idea  of  it,  or  only  raife  in  us  fuch  Ideas 
as  are  m.oft  apt  to  affeft  the  Imagination. 

1  T  may  be  here  worth  our  while  to  examine  how  it 
comes  topafs  that  feveral  Readers,  who  are  all  acquainted 
with  the  fame  Language,  and  know  the  Meaning  of  the 
Words  they  read,  fhould  neverthelefs  have  a  different  Re- 
lifn  of  the  fame  Defcriptions.     We  find  one  tranfported 
with  a  Pafiage,  which  another  runs  over  with  Coldnefs 
and  Indifference,  or  finding  the  Reprefentation  extremely 
natural,  where  another  can  perceive  nothing  of  Likenefs- 
and  Conformity.     This  different  Tafle  muft  proceed  ei- 
ther from  the  Perfeiiion  of  hnagination  in  one  mere  than 
in  another,  or  from  th«  different  Ideas x!i\zx  feveral  Readers^ 
afiix  to  the  fame  Words.  For,  to  have  a  true  Relifh,  and 
form  a  right  Judgment  of  a  Defcription,  a  Man  ftiould 
be  born  with   a  good  Imagination,    and  muft  have  well 
weighed  the  Force  and  Energy  that  lie  in  the  feveral 
Words  of  a  Language,  fo   as  to  be  able  to  diftinguifli 
which  are  moft  fignificant  and  expreflive  of  their  proper 
Jdeas,  and  what  additional  Strength  and  Beauty  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  from  Conjunction  with  others.  The 
fancy  muft  be  warm  to  retain  the  Print  of  thofe  Images 
it  hath  received  from  outward  Objedls,  and  the  Judg- 
ment diicerning,  to  know  what  Expreflions  are  moft  pro- 
per to  clothe  and  adorn  them  to  the  beft  Advantage.     A 
Man  who  is  deficient  in  either  of  thefe  Refpedls,    the' 
lie  may  receive  the  general  Notion  of  a  Defcription,  can 
■never  fee  diftinftly  all  its  particular  Beauties  :  As  a  Per- 
fon  with  a  weak  Sight  may  have  the  confufed  Profpett 
<of  a  Place  that  lies  before  him,  without  entiing  int©  its 
feveral  Farts,  or  difcerning  the  variety  of  its  Colours  in 
^hslt  full  Glery  and  Perfefllion.  O 
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N°  417        Saturday,  June  28. 

i^^w?  /«,  Melpomene,  femel 
Nafcentem  p'.acido  lumine  nj'ideris, 

Non  ilium  labor  IJlhmiis 
Clarabit  pugilem,  non  equus  impiger.  See 
Si'J  auiS  Tibur  aqua  fertile  perfiuunty 

Et  fpiJT'E  ne?norum  com^e 
Fingent  ^olio  carmine  nohilem. 

Hox.  Od.  3.1.  4.  V.  li 

At  'ix'hofe  blejl  Birth  propiriious  Rays 
The  Alufesjhed,  on  nvkom  they  fmiU, 

No  dujiy  Ifthmian  Game 
^Imll.fioutefi  of  the  Ring  proclaim^ 

Or,,  to  re^ward.his  toil. 
Wreath  I-vy  Crotum,  and  grace  his  Head  ivith  Bayu 

But  fruitful  Tibur'i  fmdy  Grooves, 

lis  pleafant  Springs,  and  furling  Streams, 

Shall  raife  a  lajiing  Name, 
And  fet  him  high  in  founding  Fame 

For  Lyric  Verfe.  C  R  E  E  c  Hk. 

WE  may  obferve,  that  any  fingle  Circumftance  of" 
what  we  have  formerly  feen  often  raifes  up  a 
whole  Scene  of  Imagery,  and  awakens  num- 
berlefs  Ideas  that  before  flept  in  the  Imagination  ;  fuch 
a  particular  Smell  or  Colour  is  able  to  fill  the  Mind,  on 
a  fudden,  with  the  Pidure  of  the  Fields  or  Gardens  where 
we  firft  met  with  it,  and  to  bring  up  into  View  ail  the 
Variety  of  Images  that  once  attended  it.  Our  Imagina- 
tion takes  the  Hint,  and  le?.ds  us  unexpededly  into  Cities 
or  Theatres,  Plains  or  Meadows.  We  may  further 
obferve,  when  the  Fancy  thus  reflefts  on  the  Scenes  that 
h-avej)aft  in  it  formerly,  thofe,  which  were  at  firft  plea- 
fant to  behold,  appear  more  fo  upon  Reflexion,  and  chat 
the  Memory  heightens  the  Delightfalntfs  of  the  Origi-. 
nal.  A  Cartiftan  would  account  for  both  thele.  Jnilancer 
jn  tlte  following  Manner^ 

THE 
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THE  Set  of  Ideas  which  we  received  from  fuch  a 
Profpefl  or  Garden,  having  entred  the  Mind  at  the  fame 
time,  have  a  Set   of  Traces  belonging  to   them  in  the 
Brain,  bordering  very  near  upon  one  another ;  when, 
therefore,  any  one  of  thefe  Ideas  arifes  in  the  Imagina- 
tion, and  confequently  difpatches  a  flow  of  Animal  Spi- 
rits to  its  proper  Trace,   thefe  Spirits,  in  the  Violence  of 
their  Motion,  run  not  only  into  the  Trace,    to   which 
they  were  more  particularly  direded,  but  into  feveral  of 
thofe  that  lie  about  it :  By  this  means  they  awaken  other 
Ideas  of  the  fame  Set,  which  immediately  determine   a 
new  Difpatch  of  Spirits,  that  in  the  fame  manner  open 
other  Neighbouring  Traces,  till  at  laft  the  whole  Set  of 
them  is  blown  up,    and  the  whole  Profpeft  or  Garden 
flouriihes  in  the  Imagination.     But  becaufe  the  Pleafure 
we  received  from  thefe  Places  far  furmounted,  and  over- 
came the  little  Difagreeablenefs  we  found  in  them  ;  for 
this  Reafon  there  was  at  firft  a  wider  Paflage  worn  in  the 
Pleafure  Traces,  and  on  the  contrary,  fo  narrow  a  one  in 
thofe  which  belonged  to  the  difagreeable  Ideas,  that  they 
were  quickly  Itopt  up,  and  render'd  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing any  Animal   Spirits,    and  confequently  of  exciting 
any  unpleafant  Ideas  in  the  Memory. 

IT  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire,  vvheth^r  the  Power  of 
imagining  Things  ftrongly  proceeds  from  any  greater 
Perfeftion  in  the  Soul,  or  from  any  nicer  Texture  in  the 
Brain  of  one  Man  than  of  another.  But  this  is  certain, 
that  a  noble  Writer  fliould  be  born  with  this  Faculty  in 
its  full  Strength  and  Vigour,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  receive  - 
lively  Ideas  from  outward  Objects,  to  retain  them  long, 
and  to  range  them  together,  upon  Occafion,  in  fuch 
Figures  and  Keprefentations  as  are  moft  likely  to  hit  the 
Fancy  of  the  Reader.  A  Poet  fhould  take  as  much  pains 
in  forming  his  Imagination,  as  a  Philofopher  in  cultivat- 
ing his  Underftanding.  He  muft  gain  a  due  Relifh  of 
the  Works  of  Nature,  and  be  thoroughly  converfant  in 
the  various  Scenery  of  a  Country  Life. 

WHEN  he  is  ftored  with  Country  Images,  if  he 
would  go  beyond  Paftoral,  and  the  lower  kinds  of  Poetry, 
he  ought  to  acquaint  himfcif  with  the  Pojnp  and  Magni- 
ficence of  Courts.  He  fhould  be  very  well  verfed  in 
every  thing  that  is  noble  and  ftately  in  the  Produi^lions 

of 
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of  Art,  whether  it  appear  in  Painting  or  Statuary,  in 
the  great  Works  of  Architefture  which  are  in  their  pre- 
fent  Glory,  or  in  the  Ruins  of  thofe  which  flouriihed  in 
former  Ages. 

SUCH  Advantages  as  thefe  help  to  open  a  Man's 
Thoughts,  and  to  enlarge  his  Imagination,  and  will 
therefore  have  their  Influence  on  all  kinds  of  Writing,  if 
the  Author  knows  how  to  make  right  ufe  of  them.  And 
among  thofe  of  the  learned  Languages  who  excel  in  this 
Talent,  the  moft  perfeft  in  their  fevcral  kinds,  are  per- 
haps Horner^  Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  firfl:  flrikes  the  Ima- 
gination wonderfully  with  what  is  Great,  the  fecond 
with  what  is  Beautiful,  and  the  laft  wich  what  is  Strange. 
Reading  the  Iliad  is  like  travelling  through  a  Country 
uninhabited,  where  the  Fancy  is  entertained  with  a  thou- 
fand  Savage  Profpefts  of  vail  Deferts,  wide  uncultivated 
Marfhes,  huge  Forefts,  mifliapen  Rocks  and  Precipices, 
On  the  contrary,  the  j¥.neid  is  like  a  well  ordered  Gar- 
den, where  it  is  impoffible  to  find  out  any  Part  unadorn- 
ed, or  to  caft  our  Eyes  upon  a  fingle  Spot,  that  does  not 
produce  fome  beautiful  Plant  or  Flower.  But  when  we 
are  in  the  Metamorphcjls  we  are  walking  on  inchanted 
Ground,  and  fee  nothing  but  Scenes  of  Magic  lying 
round  us. 

HOMER  is  in  his  Province,  when  he  is  defcribing  a 
Battle  or  a  Multitude,  a  Hero  or  a  God.  Virgil  h  never 
better  pleafed,  than  when  he  is  in  his  Elyjlum,  or  copying 
eut  an  entertaining  Pifture.  Homer  %  Epithets  generally 
mark  out  what  is  Great,  Virgir^  what  is  Agreeable. 
Nothing  can  be  more  Magnificent  than  the  Figure  Ju' 
fiter  makes  in  the  firft  Iliad,  nor  more  Charming  than 
that  of  Feuus  in  the  firll  ^-Emid. 

'H,   i^  KVcf^vini^tV  iTf''  OZf-JiXl  VlV(Ti  Kqu'icov, 

Iliad  lib.  l.  v.  528, 

He  fpoke,  and  awful  bends  his  fable  Brows  ; 
Shakes  his  ambrofial  Curls,  and  gives  the  nod. 
The  Stamp  of  Fate,  and  Sanftioii  of  the  G  d  : 
High  Heav'n  with  trembling  the  dread  Signal  took. 
And  all  Oljm^us  to  the  Center  fliook.  Pope.' 

DixU 
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Dixit  ^  a'vertens  rofed  cernAce  refuljit : 
Arnbroji^eque  cemts  di'vinum  <vertice  odorejn 
Spira-uere  :  Pedes  'vejiis  dejlaxit  c.d  imos, 
Et  'Vera  inceffu  patuit  Dea ^n.  i .  v.  406-. 

Thus  having  faid,  Ihe  turn'd  and  made  appear 
Her  Neck  refulgent,  and  difhevel'd  Hair  ; 
Which,    flowing    from   her   Shoulders,    reached  the 

Ground, 
And  widely  fpread  Ambrofial  Scenes  around  : 
In  length  of  Train  defcends  her  fweeping  Gowrr, 
'^     And  by  her  graceful  Walk  the  Queen  of  Love  is  known. 

D  R  Y  D  E  K . 

Homer  i  Perfons  are  moft  of  them  Godlike  and  Terri- 
ble ;  Firgil  has  fcarce  admitted  any  into  his  Poem,  who 
are  not  Beautiful,  and  has  taken  particular  Care  to  make 
his  Her©  fo. 


hmefique  jwventa 


Furpursumy  is'  latoi  oculis  affia'vit  honorei. 

JEn.  I .  V.  590; 

And  gave  his  rolling  Eyes  a,fparkling  Grace, 
And  breath'd  a  youthful  Vigour  oa  his  Face. 

Dry  D  E  ff. 

In  a  word,  Ha^ner  fills  his  Readers  with  Sublime  Ideas, 
and,  I  believe,  has  raifed  the  Imagination  of  all  the 
good  Poets  that  have  come  after  him.  I  Ihall  only  inllancs 
Horace,  who  immediately  takes  Fire  at  the  firll  Hint  of 
any  Paffage  in  the  Iliad  or  OdyJ/ey^  and  always  rifes 
above  himfelf,  when  he  has  Honter  in  his  View.  Firgil 
has  drawn  together,  iaco  his  ^^7ieid,  all  the  pleafing 
Scenes  his  Subjed  is  capable  of  admitting,  and  in  his. 
Georgia  has  given  us  a  Colleftion  of  the  moft  delightful 
Landflcips  that  can  be  made  cut  of  Fields  and  Woods^, 
Herds  of  Cattle,  and  Swarms  of  Bees. 

O  VID,  in  his  Met  amor phofes,  has  fnewn  us  how  the 
Imagination  may  be  affecled  by  what  is  ftrang&.  He  de- 
fcribes  a  Miracle  in  every  Story,  and  always  gives  us  the 
Sight  of  fome  new  Creature  at  the  End  of  it.  His  Art 
confiils  chiefly  in  well  timing  his  Defcription,  before  the 
Aril  Shape  is  quite  worn  oiF,  and  the  new  one  perfedly 
fiiiifhsdj.  fo  that  he  ©very  where  entertains  us  with,  fome- 

thlng 
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thing  we  never  faw  before,  and  {hews  Monfler  after  Moii- 
fter  :o  the  end  of  the  Metamarphoju. 

I  F  I  were  to  name  a  Poet  that  is  a  perfe£l  Mafter  in 
all  thefe  Arts  of  working  on  the  Imagination,  I  think 
Milton  may  pafs  for  one :  And  if  his  Paradife  Lofi  falls 
lliort  of  the  u-Eneidor  Iliad  in  this  refpeft,  it  proceeds  ra- 
ther from  the  Fault  of  the  Language  in  which  it  i-s  writ- 
ten, than  from  any  Defedl  of  Genius  in  the  Author.  So 
Divine  a  Poem  in  Englijh,'n  like  a  {lately  i-'alace  built  of 
Brick,  where  one  may  fte  Architecture  in  as  great  a  Per- 
fection as  in  one  of  iMarble,  though  the  IVIaterials  are  of  a 
coarfcr  Nature.  But  to  conhder  it  only  as  it  regards  our 
prefent  Subject}  What  can  be  conceived  greater  than  the 
Battle  of  Angels,  the  Majellyof  Mefliah,  the  Stature  and 
Behaviour  of  Satan  and  his  Peers  ?  What  more  beautiful 
than  Pandf^monhim,  Paradife,  Heaven,  Angels,  Adam  and 
Eve  ?  What  more  ilrange,  than  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
the  feveral  Metamorphofes  of  the  fallen  Angels,  and  tlie 
furprifing  Adventures  their  Leader  meets  with  in  his 
Search  after  Paradife?  No  other  Subjed  coald  have  fur- 
nilhed  a  Poet  with  Scenes  fo  proper  to  ftrike  the  Imagi- 
nation, as  no  other  PoetcouJd  have  painted  thofe  Sceavs* 
in  more  flrong  and  lively  Colours,  O 

N°  418        Monday^  June  30. 


• feret  l^  ruhus  afper  aniomum. 

Virg.  Eel,  3.  V.  %q\ 

The  rugged  Thorn  Jhall  bear  the  fragrant  Rofe. 

THE  Pleafures  of  thefe  Secondary  Views  of  the 
Imagination,  are  of  a  wider  and  more  univerfal 
Nature  than  thofe  it  has  when  joined  with  Sight; 
for  not  only  what  is  Great,  Strange,  or  Beaut  ful,  but 
nny  Thing  that  is  Difagreeable  whenlook'd  upon,  pleafes 
us  in  an  apt  Defcription.  Here,  therefore,  we  null  in- 
quire a  new  Principle  of  Fleafure,  which  is  nothing  elfe 

biit 
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but  the  Allien  of  the  Mind,  which  compares  the  Ideas 
that  arife  from  Worus.  with  the  Ideas  that  arife  from  the 
Objei^h  themfelves;  and  why  this  Operation  of  the  Mind 
is  attended  with  fo  ni'uch  Pleafure,  we  have  before  confi- 
dered.  For  this  Reaicn  therefore,  the  Defcription  cf  a 
Dunghil  is  pleafing  to  the  jiraginaticn,  if  the  Image  be 
reprefented  to  our  Minds  uy  fuitable  Exprefiions  ;  tho', 
perhaps,  this  may  be  more  properly  called  the  Pleafure 
of  the  Underl'tar.ding  than  of  rhe  Fare)  becaufe  we  are 
not  fo  much  delighted  with  the  Image  that  is  contained 
in  the  Defcription,  as  with  the  Aptneis  of  the  Defcrip- 
tion to  excite  the  Imptre. 

BUT  if  the  Defcription  of  wha:  is  Little,  Common, 
or  Deformed,  be  acceptable  to  the  Imagination,  the  De- 
fcription of  what  is  Great,  Suiirifng,  or  Beau  iful,  is 
much  more  fc;  becaufe  here  v^e  are  not  only  delighttd 
wi:h  cofnparing  the  Reprelentation  with  the  Original,  but 
are  highly  pleafed  wi:h  the  Original  itfelf.  Molt  Rea- 
ders, I  believe,  are  more  char;,  ed  with  Mi//o;z's  Defcrip- 
tion of  Paradife,  than  of  Hell;  the)  are  both,  perhaps, 
equally  perftCt  in  their  Kind,  but  in  the  one  the  Brim- 
ftone  and  Sulphur  are  not  fo  refrclhing  to  the  Imagina- 
tion, as  the  Beds  of  Flowers  and  the  Wildernefs  of 
Sweets  in  the  other. 

THERE  is  yet  another  Circumflance  which  recom- 
mends a  Defcription  more  than  all  the  r.efi,  and  that  is 
if  it  reprefents  to  us  fuch  Objects  as  are  apt  to  raife  a  fe- 
cret  Ferment  in  the  Mind  ot  the  Reader,  and  to  work, 
with  Violence,  upon  his  FalTions.  For.  in  this  Cafe, 
we  are  at  once  warmed  and  eniightned,  fo  that  the  Plea- 
fure becomes  more  Univerfal,  and  is  leveral  ways  quali- 
fied to  entertain  us.  Thus  in  Fainting,  it  is  pleafant  to 
look  on  the  Pifturc  of  any  Face,  where  the  RelemMancc 
is  hit,  but  the  Pleafure  increafes,  if  it  be  the  Pidure  of 
a  Face  that  is  beautiful,  and  is  ftill  greater,  if  the  Beauty 
be  foftned  with  an  Air  of  Melancholy  or  Sorrow.  The 
two  leading  PafTions  which  the  more  ferious  Parts  of 
Poetry  endeavour  to  ilir  up  in  us,  are  Terror  and  Pity. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  one  would  wonder  how  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  fuch  PaiTions  as  are  very  unpleafant  at  all 
other  times,  are  very  agreeable  when  exciced  by  proper 
Defcriptions.  It  is  not  ftrange,  that  we  ihould  take  De- 
light 
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light  in  fuch  Paflages  as  are  apt  to  produce  Hope,  Joy, 
Admiration,  Love,  or  the  like  Emotions  in  us,  becaufe 
they  nevct  rife  in  the  Mind  without  an  inward  Pleafure 
which  attends  them.  But  haw  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  we 
fhould  take  delight  in  being  territied  or  dijefted  by  a 
Defcription,  when  we  find  fo  much  Unealinefs  in  the  Fear 
or  Grief  which  we  receive  from  any  other  Oc(.alion  ? 

IF  we  confider,  therefore,  the  Nature  of  this  Plea- 
fure, we  (hall  find  that  it  does  noi  anfe  fo  properK  from 
the  Defcription  of  what  is  terrible,  a:  from  ~hc  Reflexion 
we  make  on  ourfelves  at  the  Time  of  reading  it.  When 
we  look  on  fuch  hideous  Objects,  we  are  not  a  little 
pleafed  to  think  we  are  in  no  danger  of  them  VVe  con- 
fider them,  at  the  fame  time,  as  Dreadful  and  Harm- 
lefs  ;  fo  that  the  more  frightful  Appeaia';ce  they  make, 
the  greater  is  the  Pleafure  we  receive  from  the  Senle  of 
our  own  Safety.  In  Ihort,  we  look  upon  the  Terrors  of 
a  Dei'cription,  with  the  fame  Curiofity  and  Satisfatiion 
that  we  furvey  a  dead  Monfter. 


•Informe  cadaver 


Trotrahitur  :  nequeunt  expleri  corda  tuenda 
Terribiks  oculos,  imltum,   -villofaque  fetis 
Peciorafemiferiy  at  que  extindos  faucibus  ignes. 

Virg.  ^n.  8.  V.  264. 

They  drag  him  from  his  Den. 

The  wond'ring Neighbourhood,  with  glad  Surprife, 
Beheld  his  fhagged  Brealt,  his  Giant  Size, 
His  iVIouth  that  flames  no  more,  and  his  extingulfli'd  ' 
Eyes. 

D  R  V  D  E  N. 

It  is  for  the  fame  Reafon  that  we  are  delighted  with 
the  reflefting  upon  Dangers  that  are  part,  or  in  looking 
on  a  Precipice  at  a  diilance,  which  would  fill  us  with  a 
difijercnt  kind  of  Horror,  if  we  faw  it  hanging  over  our 
Heads. 

I N  the  like  manner,  when  we  read  of  Torments, 
Wounds,  Deaths,  and  the  like  difmal  Accidents,  our 
Pleafure  does  not  flow  fo  properly  from  the  Grief  which 
fuch  melancholy  Defcriptions  give  us,  as  from  the  fecret 
Comparifon  which  we  make  between  ourfelves  and  the 

Perfon 
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Perfon  who  fuffers.  Such  Reprefentations  teach  us  to 
fet  a  juft  Value  upon  car  own  Condition,  and  make  us 
prize  our  good  Fortune,  which  exempts  us  from  the  like 
Calamities.  This  is,  however,  fuch  a  kind  of  Pleafure 
as  we  are  not  capable  of  receiving,  when  we  fee  a  Perfon 
adlually  lying  under  the  Tortures  that  we  meet  with 
in  a  Defcription  ;  becaufe  in  this  cafe,  the  Objeft  preffes 
too  clofe  upon  our  Senfes,  and  bears  fo  hard  upon  us, 
that  it  does  not  give  us  Time  or  Leifure  to  refleft  on 
oiirlelves.  Our  Thoughts  are  fo  intent  upon  the  IVlife- 
ries  of  the  SufFerei,  that  we  cannot  turn  them  upon  our 
own  Happinefs.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  confider 
the  Misfortunes  we  read  tn  Hiftory  or  Poetry,  either  as 
part,  or  as  iidlitious.  fo  that  the  Reflexion  upon  curfelves 
rifes  in  us  infenfibly,  and  overbears  the  Sorrow  we  con- 
ceive for  the  Sufferings  of  the  Affli«!led. 

BUT  becaufe  the  Mir-d  of  Man  requires  fomethirg 
more  perfedl  in  Matter,  than  what  it  finds  there,  and 
can  never  meet  with  any  Sight  in  Nature  which  fuf- 
feciently  anfwers  its  higheft  l^eas  of  Fleafantnefs  ;  or,  in 
other  U'ords,  becauftf .the  imagination  can  fancy  to  it- 
felf  Things  more  Great,.  Strange,  or  Beautiful,  than  the 
Eye  ever  faw,  and  is  fiill  fenfible  of  feme  Defed  in  what 
it  has  feen  ;  on,  this  account  it  is  the  part  of  a  Poet  to 
liurnour  the  Imagina-tion  in  our  own  Notions,  by  mend- 
ing and  perfeding  Nature  where  he  dcfcribes  a  Reality, 
and  by  addjng  greater  Beauties  than  are  put  together  in 
Nature,  were  he  defcribes  a  Fi£tion. 

PIE  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  flow  Advances 
which  f!if  makes  from  one  Seafon  to  another,  or  to  ob- 
ferve  her  Conduft  in  the  fuccefiive  Produftion  of  Plants 
and  Flowers.  He  may  draw  into  his  Defcription  all  the 
Beauties  of  the  Spring' and  Autismn,  and  make  the  whole 
Year  contribute  fomethirg  to  render  it  the  more  agree- 
able. His  Rofe-trees,  Wood-bines  and  Jeffamines  may 
flower  together,  and  his  Beds  be  cover'd  at  the  fame  time 
with  Lilies,  Violets  and  Amaranths.  His  Soil  is  not  re- 
firained  to  anypnrticular  Set  of  Plants,  but  is  proper  ei- 
therforOaks  or  Myrtles,  and  adapts  itfelf  to  the  Prodsfts 
of  every  Climate.  Oranges  may  grow  wild  in  it;  Myrrh 
may  be  met  with  in  every  Hedge,  and  if  he  thinks  it 
proper  to  have  a  Grove  of  Spices,    he  can  quickly  com- 

xnavd 
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mand  Sun  enough  to  raife  it.  If  all  this  will  not  furniCi 
out  an  agreeable  Scene,  he  can  make  feveral  new  Species 
©f  Flowers,  with  richer  Scsats  and  higher  Colours  than 
any  that  grow  in  the  Gardens  of  Nature.  His  Conforts 
of  Birds  may  be  as  full  and  harmonious,  and  his  Woods  as 
thick  and  gloomy  as  he  pleafes.  He  is  at  no  more  Ex- 
pence  in  a  long  Vifta,  than  a  fnort  one,  and  can  as  eafily 
throw  his  Cafcades  from  a  Precipice  of  half  a  Mile  high, 
as  from  one  of  twenty  Yards.  He  has  his  Choice  of  the 
Winds,  and  can  turn  the  Courfe  of  his  Rivers  in  all  the 
Variety  oi  Meanders,  that  are  moft  delightful  to  the  Rea- 
der's Imagination.  In  a  word,  he  has  the  modelling  of 
Nature  in  his  own  Hands,  and  may  give  her  what  Charms 
he  pleafes,  provided  he  does  not  reform  her  too  much,  and 
run  into  Abfurdities,  by  endeavouring  to  excel.  O 
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—mentis grati/Jlmus  Error,  Hor.  Ep.  2.1.  2. v.  140. 

h:  pleafpig  Error  loft,  and  charmingly  dectinjd. 

THERE  is  a  kind  of  Writing,  wherein  the  Poet 
quite  lofes  Sight  of  Nature,  and  entertains  his  Rea- 
der's Imagination  with  theCharafters  and  Aftions 
of  fuch  Perfons  as  have  many  of  them  no  Exigence,  but 
what  he  beftovvs  on  them.  SiJch  are  Fairies,  Witches, 
Magicians,  Demons,  and  departed  Spirits.  This  Mr.  Dry- 
den  C2X\'iT  he  Fairy  M'ay  of  Writing,  which  is,  indeed,  more 
difilcult  than  any  other  that  depends  on  the  Poet's  Fan- 
cy, becaufe  he  has  no  Pattern  to  follow  in  it,  and  mufl 
work  altogether  out  of  his  own  J-nvention. 

THERE  is  a  very  odd  Turn  of  Thought  required 
for  this  fort  of  Writing,  and  it  is  impoilible  for  a  Poit 
to  facceed  in  it,  who  has  not  a  particular  Caft  of  Fancy, 
and  an  Imagination  naturally  fruitful  and  fuperftitious. 
Befxdes  this,  he  ought  to  be  very  well  verfed  in  Legends 
and  Fables,  antiquated  Romances,  and  the  Traditions  of 

Nurfos 
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Nurfes  and  old  Women,  that  he  may  fall  in  with  our 
natural  Prejudices,  and  humour  thofe  Notions  which  we 
have  imbibed  in  our  Infancy,  For  otherwife  he  will  be 
apt  to  make  his  Fairies  talk  like  People  of  his  own  Spe- 
cies, and  not  like  other  Sets  of  Btings,  who  converfe 
with  different  Objeft.,  and  think  in  a  different  Manner 
from  that  of  IVdankind. 

Syh'is  dediiBi  caveant,  me  yudice,   Taunty 
Ke  H)elut  innat'i  tri'viis,  ac  pene foren/es, 
Aut  nimiitm  teneris  juruenentur  njerfibus- 
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A  Satyr,  that  comes  ftaring  from  the  Woods, 
Muft  not  at  firft  fpeak  like  an  Orator. 

ROSCOM   MON. 

I  do  not  fay  with  Mr.  Bays  in  the  Rehear fal,  that  Spirits 
jnuft  not  be  confined  to  fpeak  Senfe,  but  it  is  certain  their 
Senfe  ought  to  be  a  little  difcoloured,  that  it  may  feem 
particular,  and  proper  to  the  Perfon  and  Condition  of 
the  Speaker. 

THESE  Defcriptions  raife  a  pleafing  kind  of  Horror 
in  the  Mind  of  the  Reader,  and  amufe  his  Imagination 
with  the  Strangenefs  and  Novelty  of  the  Perfons  who 
are  reprefented  in  them.  They  bring  up  into  our  Me- 
mory the  Stories  we  have  heard  in  our  Childhood,  and 
favour  thofe  fecret  Terrors  and  Apprehenfions  to  which 
the  Mind  of  Man  is  naturally  fubjeft.  We  are  pleafed 
with  furveying  the  different  Habits  and  Behaviours  of 
Foreign  Countries ;  how  much  more  mull  we  be  delighted 
and  furprifed  when  we  are  led,  as  it  were,  into  a  new 
Creation,  and  fee  the  Perfons  and  IVianners  of  ano- 
ther Species  ?  Men  of  cold  Fancies,  and  Philofophical 
Difpofitions,  objeft  to  this  kind  of  Poetry,  that  it  has 
not  Probability  enough  to  affeft  the  Imagination.  But 
to  this  it  may  be  anlwercd.  that  we  are  fure,  in  gene- 
ral, there  are  many  intelleftaal  Beings  in  the  World  be- 
fides  ourfelves,  and  feveral  Species  of  Spirits,  who  are 
fubieft  to  different  Laws  and  Otconomies  from  thofe  of 
Mankind;  when  we  fee,  therefore,  any  ot  thefe  repre- 
fented naturally,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  Reprefen- 
tation  as  altogether  impoffible ;  nay,  many  are  prepoffell 

with 
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with  fuch  falfe  Opinions,  as  difpofe  them  to  believe  thefe 
particular  Delufions  ;  Jit  ieaft  we  have  all  heard  fo  many 
plealing  Relations  in  favour  of  them,  that  we  do  not  care 
for  feeing  through  the  Falfhood,  and  willingly  give  our- 
felves  up  to  fo  agreeable  an  Impofture. 

THE  Ancients  have  not  much  of  this  Poetry  among 
them  ;  for,  indeed,  almoft  the  whole  Subftance  of  it  owes 
its  Original  to  the  Darknefs  and  Superllition  of  later 
Ages,  when  picas  Frauds  were  made  ufe  of  to  amufc 
Mankind,  and  frighten  them  into  a  Senfe  of  their  Duty. 
Our  Forefathers  looked  upon  Nature  with  more  Reve- 
rence and  Horror,  before  the  World  'vas  enlightened  by 
Learning  and  Philofophy,  and  loved  to  aftonilh  them- 
felves  with  the  Apprehenfions  of  Witchcraft,  Prodigies, 
Charms  and  Inchantments.  There  was  not  a  Village  ia 
England,  that  had  not  a  Gholl  in  it,  the  Churchyards 
were  all  haunted,  every  large  Common  had  a  Circle  of 
Fairies  belonging  to  it,  and  there  was  fcarce  a  Shepherd 
to  be  met  with  who  had  not  feen  a  Spirit. 

AMONG  all  the  Poets  of  this  Kind  our  Engltjh  are 
rr.uch  the  beft,  by  what  I  have  yet  feen ;  whether  it  be 
that  we  abound  with  more  Stories  of  this  Nature,  or 
that  the  Genius  of  our  Country  is  fitter  for  this  fort  of 
Poetry.  For  the  Englijh  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very 
often  difpofed  by  that  Gloominefs  and  Melancholy 
of  Temper,  which  is  fo  frequent  in  our  Nation,  to 
many  wild  Notions  and  Vifions,  to  which  others  are 
not  fo  liable. 

AMONG  the  Englijh,  Shake/pear  has  incomparably 
excelled  all  others.  That  noble  Extravagance  of  Fancy, 
which  he  had  in  fo  great  Perfedion,  thoroughly  qualified 
him  to  touch  this  weak  fuperftitious  Part  of  his  Reader's 
Imagination;  and  made  him  capable  of  fucceeding, 
where  he  had  nothing  to  fupport  him  befides  the  ^trepgth 
of  his  own  Genius.  There  is  fomething  fo  wild  and  yet 
fo  folemn  in  the  Speeches  of  his  Ghofts,  Fairies,  Witches 
and  the  like  Imaginary  Pcrfons,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
thinking  them  natural,  tho'  we  have  no  Rule  by  which 
to  judge  of  them,  and  muft  confefs,  if  there  are  fuch 
Brings  in  the  Vv'orld,  it  looks  highly  probable  they 
ihould  talk  and  aift  as  he  has  reprefented  them. 

THERE 
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THERE  is  another  fort  of  imaginary  Beings,  that 
we  fometimes  meet  with  among  the  Poets,  when  the 
Author  reprefents  any  Paffion,  Appetite,  Virtue  or  Vice, 
under  avifible  Shape,  and  makes  it  aPerfon  or  anAftor 
in  his  Poem.  Of  this  Nature  are  the  Defcriptions  of 
Hunger  and  Envy  in  Onjid,  of  Fame  in  Virgil,  and  of  Sin 
and  Death  in  h'Ulton.  We  find  a  whole  Creation  of  the 
like  fhadowy  Perfons  in  Spenfer,  who  had  an  admirable 
Talent  in  Reprefentations  of  this  kind.  I  have  difcourfed 
of  thefe  Emblematical  Perfons  in  former  Papers,  and  Ihall 
therefore  only  mention  them  in  this  Place.  Thus  we  fee 
how  many  Ways  Poetry  addreffes  itfelf  to  the  Imagina- 
tion, as  it  has  not  only  the  whole  Circle  of  Nature,  for  its 
Province,  but  makes  new  Worlds  of  its  own,  Ihews  us 
Perfons  who  are  not  to  be  found  in  Being,  and  repre- 
fents  even  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul,  with  the  feveral  Vir- 
tues and  Vices,  in  a  fenfible  Shape  and  Charader. 

I  Ihall,  in  my  two  following  Papers,  confider  in  gene- 
ral, how  other  kinds  of  Writing  are  qualified  to  pleafe 
the  Imagination,  with  which  1  intend  to  conclude  this 
EiTay.  O 
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■1.         '  •^ocunque  <VDlutit  mentem  Auditoris  agunto. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  10©. 

ArJ  raife  Mens  Pajjons  to  <vckat  height  they  •vcill. 

Roscommon. 

AS  the  Writers  in  Poetry  and  Fidlion  borrow  their 
feveral  Materials  from  outward  Objedls,  and  join 
them  together  at  their  own  Pleafure,  there  are 
others  who  are  obliged  to  follow  Nature  more  clofely, 
and  to  take  intire  Scenes  out  of  her.  Such  are  Hifto- 
rians,  Natural  Philofsphers,  Travellers,  Geographers, 
and  in  a  word,  all  who  defcribe  vifible  Objefts  of  a  real 
Exiftence. 

IT 
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I T  is  the  moll:  agreeable  Talent  of  an  Hiftorian  to  bff 
able  to  draw  up  his  Armies  and  fight  his  Battles  in  pro- 
per Expreffions,  to  fet  before  our  Eyes  the  Divifions,  Ca- 
bals and  Jealoufies  of  great  Men,  and  to  lead  us  Step  by 
Step  into  the  feveral  Aclions  and  Events  of  his  Hiflory. 
We  love  to  fee  the  Subjedl  unfolding  itfelf  by  juft  De- 
gress, and  breaking  upon  us  iiifonribiy,  that  fo  we  may 
be  kept  in  a  pleafing  Sufpence,  and  have  time  given  us 
to  raife  our  expedlations,  and  to  fide  with  one  of  the 
Parties  concerned  in  the  Relation.  I  confefs  this  (hews 
more  the  Art  than  the  Veracity  of  the  Hillorian,  but  I 
am  only  to  fpeak  of  him  as  he  is  qualified  to  pleafe  the 
Imagination.  And  in  this  refped:  L:--vy  has,  perhaps,  ex- 
celled all  who  went  before  him,  or  have  written  fincc 
his  Time.  He  defcribes  every  thing  in  fo  lively  a 
Manner,  that  his  whole  Hiflory  is  an  admirable  Pidure» 
and  touches  on  fuch  proper  Circumftances  in  every  Story 
that  his  Reader  becomes  a  kind  of  Speftator,  and  feels 
in  himfelf  all  the  Variety  of  Paffions  which  are  corre- 
fpondent  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Relation. 

BUT  araona:  this  Set  of  Writers  there  are  none  who 
more  gratify  and  enlarge  the  Imagination,  than  the  Au- 
thors of  the  new  Philofophy,  whether  we  confidcr  their 
Theories  of  the  Earth  or  Heavens,  the  pifcoveries  they 
have  made  by  Glafles,  or  any  other  of  their  Contempla- 
tions on  Nature.  Wc  are  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find  every 
green  Leaf  fwarm  with  Millions  of  Animals,  tliat  at 
their  largeft  Growth  are  not  Vifiblc  to  the  naked  Eye. 
There  is  fomething  very  engaging  to  the  Fancy,  as  well 
as  to  our  Reafon,  in  the  1  reatifes  of  Metals,  Minerals 
Plants,  and  Meteors.  But  when  we  furvey  the  whole 
Earth  at  once,  and  the  feveral  Planets  that  lie  within  its 
Neighbourhood,  we  are  filled  with  a  pleafing  AlloniOi- 
ment,  to  fee  fo  many  Worlds  hanging  one  above  ano- 
tlier,  and  Hiding  round  their  Axles  in  fuch  an  amazing 
Pomp  and  Solemnity.  If,  after  this,  we  contemplate 
thofe  wild  ^icld.soi  yEiber,  that  reach  in  Height  as  far  as 
from  Sa/urn  to  the  fix'd  Stars,  and  run  abroad  almort  to 
an  Infinitude,  our  Imagination  finds  its  Capacity  filled 
with  fo  immenfe  a  Profpecl,  and  puts  itfelf  upon  the 
Stretch  to  comprehend  it.  But  if  we  yet  rife  higher,  and 
confider  the  fix'd  Stars  as  fo  many  vaft  Oceans  of  i-lame. 

Vol.   VI.  ii.  that 
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that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  different  Set  of 
Planets,  and  flill  difcover  new  Firmaments  and  new 
Lights  that  are  funkfarther  in  thofe  unfathomable  Depths 
of  JEther,  fo  as  not  to  be  feen  by  the  ftrongeft  of  our 
Telefcopes,  we  are  loft  in  fuch  a  Labyrinth  of  Suns  and 
Worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  fmmenfity  and  Mag- 
nificence of  Nature. 

NOTHING  is  more  pleafant  to  the  Fancy,  than  to 
enlarge  itfelf  by  Degrees,  in  its  Contemplation  of  the 
rarious  Proportions  which  its  feveral  Objeds  bear  to  each 
other,  when  it  compares  the  Body  of  Man  to  the  Bulk 
of  the  whole  Earth,  the  Earth  to  the  Circle  it  defcribes 
round  the  Sun,  that  Circle  to  the  Sphere  of  the  tix'd 
Stars,  the  Sphere  of  the  tix'd  Stars  to  the  Circuit  of  the 
whole  Creation,  the  whole  Creation  itfelf  to  the  infinite 
Space  that  is  every  where  diffufed  about  it;  or  when  the 
Imagination  works  downward,  and  confiders  the  Bulk 
of  a  human  Body,  in  refpeft  of  an  Anrmal,  a  hundred 
times  lefs  than  a  Mite,  the  particular  Limbs  of  fuch  an 
Animal,  the  different  Springs  which  aduate  the  Limbs, 
the  Spirits  which  fet  thefe  Springs  a  going,  and  the  pro- 
portionable Minutenefsof  thefe  feveral  Paris,  before  they 
have  arrived  at  their  full  Growth  and  Perfection.  Bat  if, 
after  all  this,  we  take  the  leaft  Particle  of  thefe  Anim.ai 
Spirits,  and  confider  its  Capacity  of  being  wrought  into 
a.  World,  that  fhall  contain  withm  thofe  narrow  Dimen- 
fions  a  Heaven  and  Earth,  Stars  and  Planets,  and  every 
eifi-'erent  Species  of  living  Creatures,  in  the  fame  Analogy 
and  Proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  in  our  own  Uni- 
verfe ;  luch  a  Speculation,  by  reafon  of  its  Nicety,  ap- 
pears ridiculous  to  thofe  who  have  not  turned  their 
Thoughts  that  w.iy,  though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  found- 
ed on  no  lefs  than  the  Evidence  of  a  Demonftration.  Nay, 
we  may  yet  carry  it  farther,  and  difcover  in  the  fmallelt 
Particle  of  this  little  World  a  nt.w  inexhauiled  Fund  of 
Matter,  capable  of  being  fpun  out  into  another  Univerfe. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  Subjedl,  becaufe  I  think 
it  may  fliew  us  the  proper  Limits  as  well  as  the  De- 
fedivcnefs,  of  our  Imagination  ;  how  it  is  confined  to  a 
very  fmall  Quantity  of  Space,  and  immediately  ftopt  in 
its  Operations,  when  it  endeavours  to  take  in  any  thing 
that  is  \*i.xy  great,  or  very  little.  Let  a  iVian  try  to  con- 
ceive 
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celve  the  difFerent  Bulk  of  an  Animal,  which  is  twenty* 
from  another  which  is  a  hundred  times  lefs  than  a  Mite» 
or_  to  compare,  in  his  Thoughts,  a  length  of  a  thoufand 
Diameters  of  the  Earth,  with  that  of  a  Million,  and  he 
will  quickly  find  that  he  has  no  difFerent  Meafures  in  his 
Mind,  adjufted  to  fuch  extraordinary  Degrees  of  Gran- 
deur or  Minutenefs.  The  Underftanding,  indeed,  opens 
an  infinite  Space  on  every  fide  of  us,  but  the  Imaf>-ina- 
tion,  after  a  fetv  faint  Eirorts,  is  immediately  at  a  ifand 
and  finds  herfelf  fwallowed  up  in  the  Immenfity  of  the 
Void  that  furrounds  it :  Our  Reafon  can  purfue  a  Parti- 
cle of  Matter  through  an  infinite  Variety  of  Divifions 
but  the  Fancy  foon  lofes  fight  of  it,  and  feels  in  itfelf  a 
kind  of  Chafm,  that  wants  to  be  filled  with  Matter  of  a 
more  fenfible  Bulk.  We  can  neither  widen,  nor  contraft 
the  Faculty  to  the  Dimenfions  of  either  Extreme.  T^ie 
Objeft  is  too  big  for  our  Capacity,  when  we  would  com- 
prehend the  Circumference  of  a  World,  and  d  windier  into 
nothing,  when  we  endeavour  after  the  Idea  of  an  Atom 

I T  is  pofiible  this  Defedl  of  Imagination  may  not  be 
in  the  Soul  itfelf,  but  as  itadii^in' Conjunction  with  the 
Body.  Perhaps  there  maj^t  be  room  in  the  Brain  for 
fuch  a  variety  of  Impreflions,  or  the  Animal  Spirits  may 
be  incapable  of  figuring  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  is 
neceflary  to  excite  fo  very  Luge  or  very  minute  Ideas 
However  it  be,  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  Beings,  of  a 
higher  Nature  very  much  excel  us  in  this  refpect,  as  it 
is  probable  the  Soul  of  Man  will  be  infinitely  more  per- 
feft  hereafter  in  this  Faculty,  as  well  as  in  all  the  reft  • 
infomuch  that,  perhaps,  the  Imagination  will  be  able  to 
keep  Pace  with  the  Underftanding,  and  to  form  in  itfelf 
diftindl  Ideas  of  all  the  difFerent  Modes  and  Quantities 
of  Space.  Q 
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Jgnotis  errare  locis,  tgnota  i-tdere 
Flujnina  gaudebat  j  Jludio  minuente  lahorem. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  4.  V.  294, 

lie  fought  frejh  Fountains  in  a  foreign  Soil : 
*[he  Fleajure  lejjend  the  attending  Toil. 

Ad  d  I  s  0  n. 

TH  E  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination  are  not  wholly 
confined  to  fuch  particular  Authors  as  are  convei'- 
fant  in  material  Objedls,  but  are  often  to  be  met 
with  among  the  Polite  Matters  of  Morality,  Criticifm, 
and  other  Speculations  abftracled  from  Matter,  who,  the' 
they  do  not  direftly  treat  of  the  vifible  Parts  of  Nature, 
often  draw  from  them  their  Similitudes,  Metaphors,  and 
Allegories.  By  thefe  Allufions  a  Truth  in  the  Underlland- 
ing  is  as  it  were  reflected  by  the  Imagination  ;  we  are 
able  to  fee  fomcthing  iikeColour  and  Shape  in  a  Notion, 
and  to  difcover  a  Stheme  of  Thct^ghts  traced  cut  upon 
Matter.  And  here  the  Mind  receives  a  great  deal  of 
Satisfadlion,  and  has  two  of  its  Faculties  gratified  at  the 
fame  time,  while  the  Fascy  is  bufy  in  copying  after  the 
Underftanding,  and  tranfcribing  Ideas  out  of  the  Intel- 
leftual  World  into  the  Material. 

THE  Great  Art  of  a  Writer  fhev.s  itfvlf  in  the  Choice 
of  pleafing  Allufions,  which  are  generally  to  be  taken 
from  x\iC  great  or  beauiiful  Works  of  Art  or  NatHre;  for 
though  whate\;^r  is  New  or  Uncommon  is  apt  to  de- 
light'the  Im?gination,  the  chief  Defign  of  an  AUufion 
being  to  illuflrate  and  explain  the  Pallages  of  an  Author, 
it  fhould  be  always  borrowed  from  what  is  more  know  a 
«nd  common,  than  the  PalTages  which  aiie  to  bs  ex- 
plained. 

ALLEGORIES,  when  well  chofen,  are  like  fo 
many  Tracks  of  Light  in  a  Difcpurfe,  that  make  every 
thing  about  them  clear  and  beausiiU.  A  nobl« Metaphor, 

when 
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when  it  15  placed  to  an  Advantage,  cafts  a  kind  of  Glory 
round  it.  and  darts  a  Luilre  through  a  whole  Sentence. 
Thefe  different  Kinds  of  Aliulion  are  but  fo  many  diiFe- 
rent  Manners  of  Similitude,   and,  that  they  may  pleafc 
the  Imagination,  the  'Likenefs  ought  to  be  very  exa(.'l,  or 
very  agreeable,  as   we  love  to  fee   a  Pidture  where  the 
Reiemblance   is  juft,  or   the  Poflure  and  Air  graceful. 
But  we  often  find  eminent  Writers  very  faulty  in  this  re- 
fpeft  ;  Great  Scholars  are  apt  to  fetch  their  Comparifons 
and  Allufions  from  the  Sciences  in  which  they  are  moll 
converfant,  fo  that  a  Man  may  fee  the  Compafs  of  their 
Learning  in  a  Treatife  on  the  moil  indifferent  Subjed.   I 
have  read  a  Difcourfc  upon  Love,  which  none  but  a  pro- 
found Chymilt  could  underftand.  and  have  heard  many  a. 
Sermon  that  (hould  only  have  been  preached  before   a 
Congregation  of  Carteflam.     On  the  contrary,  your  Men 
of  Bufinefs  ufually  have  recourfe  to  fudi  Inftances  as  are 
too  mean  and  familiar.     They  are  for  dra-.vincr  the  Ren- 
der  into   a  Game   of  Chefc  or  Tennis,  or  for   leatling 
him  from  Shop  to  Shop,  in  the  Cant  of  particular  Trades 
and  Employments.     It  is  certain,  there  miy   be  found 
an  infinite  Variety  of  very  agreeable  Allufions  in  both 
thefe  kinds,  but,  for  the  generality,  the  moft  entertaining 
ones  lie  in  the  Works  of  Nature,  which  are  obvious  to  all 
Capacities,  and  more  delightful  than  what  is  to  be  found 
in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

IT  is  this  Talent  of  afftfting  the  Imagination,  that 
gives  an  Embellifhment  to  good  Senfe,  and  makes  one 
Man's  Compofitions  more  agreeable  than  another's.     It 
fets  off  all  Writings  in  general,    but  is  the   very  Life 
and   higheft  Perfedien  of  Poetry  :     Where  it  fhines  in 
an  Eminent  Degree,    it    has  preferved    feveral  Poems 
for    many   Ages,    that    have    nothing    elfe    to  recom- 
mend  them ;     and    where   all  the    other  Beauties    are 
prefent,    the   Work    appears  dry   and   infipid,     if  this 
fingle  one  be  wanting.      It  has   fomethirg  in    it  like 
Creation  :    It  beftows   a  kind  of  Exiftence,  and  draw's 
up  to    the   Reader's  View    feveral    Objeds  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Being.     It  makes  Additions  to  Na- 
ture,   and  gives  greater  Variety  to  God's  Works.     In  a 
word,  it  is  able  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  moll:  illuftrious 
Scenes  in  the  Univerfe,  or  to  fill  the  Mind  with  more 
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glorious  Shows  and  Apparitions,  than  can  be  found  in 
any  Part  of  it. 

WE  have  now  difcovered  the  feveral  Originals  of 
thofe  Pleafures  that  gratify  the  Fancy  ;  and  here,  per- 
haps, it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  caft  under  their 
proper  Heads  thofe  contrary  Objefts,  which  are  apt  to 
fill  it  with  Diftaifte  and  Terror  ;  for  the  Imagination  is 
as  liable  to  Pain  as  Pleafure.  When  the  Brain  is  hurt  by 
any  Accident,  or  the  Mind  difordered  by  Dreams  or 
Sicknefs,  the  Fancy  is  over  run  with  wild  difmal  Ideas, 
and  terrified  with  a  thoufand  hideous  Menilers  of  its  own 
framing. 

Eumenidum  'veliiti  demens  <v'idet  Agmina  Tentheus^ 
Etfolem  ge?ninum,  fif  dupUces  fe  ojiendere  Thtbas  : 
^ut  Agamemyionius  fcenis  agitatus  Orejies, 
jirmatam  facibus  matreni  Q  Jerpentikus  atris 
Cumfugit,  uhricefque  fedent  in  limine  Dirce. 

Virg.  Ms\.  4.  V.  469. 

Like  Peutheus,  when,  difirafted  with  his  Fear, 
He  faw  two  Suns,  and  double  Tkebes  appear ; 
Or  mad  Orejies,  when  his  Mother's  Ghoft 
Full  in  his  Face  infernal  Torches  to  It, 


D  R  Y  U  E  X. 


THERE  is  not  a  Sight  in  Nature  fo  mortifying  as 
that  of  a  Diilradted  Perlon,  when  his  Imagination  is 
U'oubled,  and  his  whole  Soul  difordered  and  confufed. 
Babylon  in  Ruins  is  not  fo  melancholy  a  Spedacle.  But 
to  quit  fo  difagreeable  a  Subject,  I  ihaH  only  confider  by 
way  of  Conclufion,  what  an  infinite  Advantage  this  Fa- 
culty gives  an  Almighty  Being  over  the  Soul  of  Man,  and 
how  great  a  meafure  of  Happinefs  or  fv^ilery  we  are  ca- 
pable of  receiving  from  the  Imagination  only. 

W  E  have  already  feen  the  Influence  that  one  Man  has 
over  the  Fancy  of  another,  and  with  what  Eafe  he  con- 
veys into  it  a  Variety  of  Imagery ;  how  great  a  Power 
then  may  we  fuppofe  lodged  m  him,  who  knows  all  the 
ways  of  affeiUng  the  Imagination,  who  can  infufe  what 

Ideas 
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Ideas  he  pleafes,  and  fill  thofe  Ideas  with  Terror  zxA 
Delight  to  what  Decree  he  thinks  fit  ?  He  can  excite 
Images  in  the  Mind  without  the  help  of  Words,  and 
make  Scenes  rife  up  before  us  and  fecm  prefent  to  the 
Eye  without  the  Affiftance  of  Bodies  or  P'.xtcrior  Objects. 
He  can  tranfport  the  Imagination  with  fuch  beautiful  and 
glorious  Vifions,  as  cannot  poffibly  enter  into  our  pickuif 
Conceptions,  or  haunt  it  with  fucli  ghaftly  Speftre;  and 
Apparitions,  as  would  make  us  hope  for  Annihilation, 
and  think  Exiftence  no  belter  than  a  Curfe.  In  fliorr, 
Ke  can  fo  exquifitely  ravilh  or  torture  the  Soul  throiiiiti 
this  fingle  faculty,  as  might  fufhce  to  make  the  whole- 
Heaven  or  Hell  of  any  finite  Being. 

THIS  Eflay  on  thePleafures  of  the  Imagination  hav- 
ing been  publifhed  in  ft^parate  Papers,  1  (hall  conclude  i\. 
wish  a  Table  of  the  principal  Contents  of  each  Paper, 

^>6^  C  O  N  T  E  N  T  S. 

PAPER    I. 

THE  Perfe^iati  of  our  Sight  aboi'e  our  other  Senfes.  Thf. 
Pleafures  of  the  Imagination  arife  \originally  frjm 
Sight.  The  Pleafures  of  the  hnagination  dhvided  under  two 
Heads.  The  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination  /;/  fame  RefpcSt's 
equal  to  thofe  of  the  Vmierfanding.  The  Extent  of  the  Plea- 
fures of  the  Imagination.  The  Ad^v  ant  ages  a  Man  receives 
from  a  Relifh  of  thefe  Pleafures.  hi  iKhat  Refpe^  they  are 
preferable  ta  thofe  of  the  Uiiderfanding. 

P  A  P  E  R    II. 

THREE  Sources  of  nil  the  Pkafitres  of  the  hna^' 
nation^  in  our  Survey  of  outixard  Ohje£is,  PIoi.v  'r-Aai 
is  Great  flenfes  the  hnagination.  Hon.u  nvhat  is  New 
pleafes  the  hnagination.  Hot.v  tvhat  is  Beautiful  in  our 
mvn  Species  pleafes  the  Imagination.  Houo  ivhat  is 
Beautiful  in  general  pleafes  the  Imagination.  What  other 
accidental  Caufes  may  contribute  to  the  heightning  of 
thefe  Pleaftres. 

PAPER     III. 

WH  Y  the  NecelTary  Caufe  of  our  being  pleafed  "xith 
'ixihat    is  QreaLy    Aezv,    er  Beautiful,    ufdntnun.    IVhy   the 
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Final  Caufe  more  knoivn  and  mere  ufeful.  The  Final  Caufe 
of  our  being  f  leafed  nxith  'v.hat  is  Great.  7he  Final  Caife 
of  our  being  pleafed  ivitb  i.'.hat  is  New.  The  Final  Caufe 
of  our  being  pleafed  n.vifb  ivhai  is  Beautiful  in  our 
own  Species.  The  Final  Caife  of  cur  being  pleafed  ixitb 
ivBat  is  Beautiful  in  general. 

PAPER    IV. 

THE  Works  of  Nature  ?/iore  pleafant  to  the  Imagina- 

fhn  than  thofe  cf  Art.  The  Works  of  feature  fill  more  plea- 
fart,  the  mere  they  refemble  thofe  of  /jrt.  The  M^orks  of 
Jlrt  mere  pleafant,  the  more  they  refemble  thofe  of  Nature. 
Our  Englifh  Plantations  and  Gardens  cenjidered  in  the 
foregoing  Light. 

PAPER    V. 

O  F  Architedture,  as  it  affe£ls  the  Imagination.  Great- 
r.efs  in  Architecture  relates  either  to  the  Bulk  or  to  the  Man- 
ner. Greatnefs  0/  Bulk  in  the  Ancient  Oriental  Buildings. 
1  he  Ancient  Accounts  of  ihefe  Buildings  confnnd,  I.  From 
the  /id<vat!tages  for  raifng  fuch  Works,  in  the  frfi  Jges  of 
the  World,  and  in  the  Eafern  Climates  :  2.  Frtm  fe'veral 
of  them  n.vhich  are  fill  extant.  Infances  ho^  Greatnefs 
of  Manner  affeSs  the  Imagination.  A  French  Authors 
Ohfernjation  on  this  ^ubjeB.  Why  Concave  and  Con<vex 
Figures  gi^e  a  Greatnefs  cf  Manner  to  B'orks  of  Architedure. 
En:ery  thing  that  pleafes  the  Imagination  in  Architedure  is 
sither  Great,  Beautiful,  or  Nenx. 

PAPER    VI. 

THE  Secondary  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination.  The 
f^eral  Sources  of  thefe  Pleafures,  (Statuary,  Painting, 
Defcription  and  Mufic)  compared  together.  The  Final 
Caufe  of  our  recei'ving  Pleafure  from  thefe  fe'veral  Sources. 
Of  Defcriptions  in  particular.  The  Pcuer  of  Words  ever 
the  Imagination.  Why  one  Reader  more  pleafed  'with  De^ 
friptions  thaji  another. 

PAPER    VII. 

HOW  a  ivhole  Set  of  Ideas  Hang  together,  l^c     A 
Natural  Caufe  aj/igned  for  it.     Honv  to  perfeft  the  Imagi- 
nation of  a  Writer,    Who  among  the  Ancient  Poets  had  this 
Faculty  in  its  grcatefi  Perfedion,     Homer  excelled  in  Ima- 
gining 
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ginttrg  njobat  is  Great  ;  Virgil  in  Imagining  ivhat  is  Beau- 
tiful ;  Ovid  in  Imagining  ivhat  is  Ne-iv.  Our  oivn  Country- 
Man  Milton  njery  perfeil  in  all  three  refpeSis. 

PAPER     VIII. 

WHY"  any  thing  that  is  loipleafajit  to  behold,  pleafis 
the  Imagination  <v:hen  nvell  dcfcrihed.  U'hy  the  Imagi- 
nation receit'es  a  more  Exquijite  Pleafure  fi  om  the  De- 
fcription  of  'what  is  Great,  New,  or  Beautiful.  7he 
Pleafure  fill  heightned,  if  nx-hat  is  defcrihed  raifes  Paf- 
fton  in  the  Mind.  Difagreeable  Pajftons  pleaftng  'u.hgn 
raifed  by  apt  Defcriptions.  Why  Terror  and  Grief  are 
pleafng  to  the  Mind  imhen  excited  by  Defcriptions.  J 
particular  Advantage  the  Writers  in  Poetry  and  FiBion 
have  to  pleafe  the  Imagination.  What  Liberties  are  al~ 
ioived  them. 

PAPER    IX. 

0  F  that  kind  of  Poetry  t'shich  Mr.  Dryden  caJh  the 
Fairy  Way  of  Writing.  Hovu  a  Poet  f?ould  be  Qualifie<i 
for  it.  The  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination  that  arife  from 
it.  In  this  refpeB  njchy  the  Moderns  excel  the  Ancients. 
Why  the  Englifh  excel  the  Moderns.  Who  the  heft  a^nong 
the  Englilh.     Of  Emblematical  Perfons. 

PAPER    X. 

WHAT  Authors  pleafe  the  Imagination,  "joho  h/ivt 
nothing  to  do  with  Fidlion.  Hciv  Hiftory  pieafes  the 
Imagination.  Hoiv  the  Authors  of  the  new  Philofophy 
pleafe  the  Imagination.  'The  Bounds  and  Defeats  of 
the  Imagination,  Whether  thrfe  Dcfcds  are  Eflential  tn 
the  Imagination. 

PAPER    XL 

HOW  thofe  pleafe  the  Imagination,  ivho  treat  of 
SuhjeBs  abftrafted  from  Matter,  by  Allufons  taken  frorr.. 
it.  What  Allufions  mofl  pleafng  to  the  Imagir.atioti . 
Great  Writers  hoiv  Faulty  ///  this  Refpecf.  Of  the  Art 
ef  \mz^\r\\r\^  in  general.  The  Imagination  capable  of  Vzin 
as  ivell  as  Pleafure.  In  what  Degree  the  Imagination  i: 
(apable  either  of  Pain  or  Plafure,  Q. 
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liac  fcnfjl  mn  otii  abundant  ia,  fed  amor  is  erga  te. 

Tull.  Epiii 

7  have  ivriiten   this,    not  out  of  Abundance   of  Leifure^ 
imt  of  my  Affe£iion  tonjcards  yeti. 

I  Do  not  know  any  thing  which  gives  greater  Diftur- 
bance   to  Converfation,    than  the  falfe  Notion  feme 

People  have  of  Rallerjr.  It  ought  certainly  to  be  the 
f  rft  Point  to  be  aimed  at  in  Society,  to  gain  the  Good- 
•will  of  thofe  with  whom  you  converfe.  The  Way  to 
that,  is  to  fliew  you  are  well  inclined  towards  them  : 
What  then  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  fet  up  for  being 
extremely  fharp  and  biting,  as  the  Term  is,  in  your  Ex- 
preffions  to  your  Familiars  ?  A  Man  who  has  no  good 
Quality  but  Courage  is  in  a  very  ill  way  towards  making 
an  agreeable  Figure  in  the  World,  becaufe  that  which  he 
has  luperior  to  other  People  cannot  be  exerted,  without 
raifing  himfelf  an  Enemy.  Your  Gentleman  of  a  Satirical 
Vein  is  inthe  like  Condition.  To  fay  a  Thing  which  per- 
plexes the  Heart  of  him  you  fpeak  to,  or  brings  Blulhes 
Into  his  Face,  is  a  degree  of  Murder;  and  it  is,  1  think,  an 
unpardonable  Offence  to  {hew  a  Man  you  do  not  care, 
whether  he  is  pleafed  or  difpleafed.  But  won't  you  then 
take  a  Jeft  ?  Yes  :  but  pray  let  it  be  a  Jeft.  It  is  no  Jeft 
to  put  me,  who  am  fo  unhappy  as  to  have  an  utter  Aver- 
fion  to  fpeaking  to  more  than  one  Man  at  a  time,  under  a 
Necefflty  to  explain  myfelf  in  much  Company,  and  re- 
ducing me  to  Shame  and  Derifion,  except  I  perforin 
what  my  Infirmity  of  Silence  difables  me  to  do. 

CJLLISTHENES  has  great  Wit  accompanied 
with  that  Quality  (without  which  a  Man  can  have  no  Wit 
at  all)  a  found  Judgment.  This  Gentleman  rallies  the 
bell  of  any  Man  I  know,  for  he  forms  his  Ridicule  upon 
a  Circumltaace  which  you  are  in  your  Heart  not  unwil- 
ling 
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ling  to  grant  him,  to  wit,  that  you  are  Guiltyof  an  Exceft 
in  fomething  which  is  in  itfelf  laudable.  He  very  well  un- 
derllands  what  you  would  be,  and  needs  not  fear  your 
Ano-er  for  declaring  you  are  a  little  too  much  thatThing. 
The  Generous  will  bear  being  reproached  as  Lavifli,  and 
the  Valiant  as  Ralh,  without  being  provoked  to  Refent- 
ment  againft  their  Monitor,  What  has  been  faid  to  be  a 
Mark  of  a  good  Writer  will  fall  in  with  the-Charafter  of 
a  good  Companion.  The  good  Writer  makes  his  Reader 
better  pleafed  with  himfelf,  and  the  agreeable  Man 
makes  his  Friends  enjoy  themfelves,  rather  than  him, 
while  he  is  in  their  Company.  CalUfihenes  does  this  with 
inimitable  Pleafantry.  He  whifpered  a  Friend  the  other 
Day,  fo  as  to  be  overheard  by  a  young  Officer,  who  gave 
Symptoms  of  Cocking  upon  the  Company,  That  Gentle- 
man has  very  much  of  the  Air  of  a  General  Officer.  The 
Youth  immediately  put  on  a  Compofed  Behaviour,  and 
behaved  himfelf  fuitably  to  the  Conceptions  he  believed 
the  Company  had  of  him.  It  is  to  be  allowed  that  Cal- 
Ufihenes will  make  a  Man  run  into  impertinent  Relations, 
to  his  own  Advantage,  and  exprefs  the  Satisfaftion  he 
has  in  his  own  dear  felf  till  he  is  very  ridiculous,  but  in 
this  cafe  the  Man  is  made  a  Fool  by  his  own  Confent, 
and  nor  expofed  as  fuch  whether  he  will  or  no.  I  take 
it  therefore  that,  to  make  Rallery  agi-ecable,  a  Man  muff 
either  not  know  he  is  rallied,  or  think  never  the  woife 
of  himfelf  if  he  fees  he  is. 

JCETUS  is  of  a  quite  contrary  Genius,  and  i& 
more  generally  admired  than  CalUfihenes,  but  not  with 
Juftice.  Pectus  has  no  regard  to  the  Modefly  or  Weak- 
refs  of  the  Perfon  he  rallies ;  but  if  the  Quality  or  Hu- 
mility gives  him  any  Superiority  to  the  Man  he  wouk- 
fall  upon,  he  has  no  Mercy  on  making  the  Onfct.  He 
can  be  pleafed  to  fee  his  bell  Friend  out  of  Countenance, 
while  the  Laugh  is  loud  in  hisown  Applaufe  His  Ral- 
lery always  puts  the  Company  into  little  Divifions  aod 
feparate  Interells,  while  that  of  CalUfihenes  cements  it, 
and  makes  every  Man  not  only  better  pleafed  with  him- 
felf, but  alfo  with  all  the  rell  in  the  Converfation. 

T  O  rally  well,  it  is  abiblutely  necefTary  that  Kindnefs 
mufl;  run  thro'  all  you  fay,  and  you  mult  ever  prelerve 
:he  Character  of  a  Friend  to  fupport  your  Pretenfions 
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to  be  free  uith  a  A'lan.  Jcetus  ought  to  be  banifhed 
human  Society,  becaufe  he  raifes  his  Mirth  upon  giving 
Pain  to  the  Perfon  upon  whom  he  is  pleafant.  Nothing 
but  the  Malevolence,  which  is  too  general  towards  thofe 
who  excel,  could  make  his  Company  tolerated  ;  but 
they,  with  whom  he  converfes,  are  fure  to  fee  fome  Man 
facrificed  where-ever  he  is  admitted,  and  all  the  Credit 
he  has  for  Wit  is  owing  to  the  Gratification  it  giv^es  to 
other  Mens  Ill-nature. 

M1NU71US  has  a  Wit  that  conciliates  a  Man's 
Love  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  exerted  againft  his  Faults. 
He  has  an  Art  in  keeping  the  Perfon  he  rallies  in  Coun.- 
tenance,  by  infinuating  that  he  himfelf  is  guilty  of  the 
fame  Imperfedtion.  This  he  does  with  fo  much  Addrefs, 
that  he  feems  rather  to  bewail  hirafelf,  than  fall  upon 
his  Friend. 

1 T  is  really  monftrous  to  fee  how  unaccountably  it 
prevails  among  Men,  to  take  the  Liberty  of  difpleafing 
each  other.  One  would  think  fometiraes  that  the  Con- 
tention is,  who  fliall  be  moll  difagreeable.  Allufions  to  paft 
Follies,  Hints  which  revive  what  a  Man  has  a  mind  to 
ibrcret  for  ever,  and  defervesthat  all  the  reft  of  the  World 
fhould,  are  commonly  brought  forth  even  in  Company 
of  Men  of  Diftindlion.  They  do  not  thruft  with  the 
Skill  of  Fencers,  but  cut  up  with  the  Barbarity  of  But- 
chers. It  is,  methlnks,  below  the  Charadler  of  Men  of 
Humanity  and  Good  manners,  to  be  capable  of  Mirth 
vvhilfc  there  is  any  one  of  the  Company  in  Pain  and  Dif-- 
ordcr.  They  who  have  the  true  Tafte  of  Converfation, 
enjoy  themfelves  in  a  Communication  of  each  other's  Ex- 
ccllcncie?,  and  not  in  a  Triumph  over  their  Imperfections. 
Futiits  would  have  been  reckoned  a  Wit,  if  there  had  ne- 
ver been  a  Fool  in  the  World;  he  wants  not  Foils  to  be 
a  Beauty,  but  has  that  natural  Pleafure  in  obfervingPer^ 
fedion  in  others,  that  his  own  Faults  are  overlooked 
out  of  Gratitude  by  all  his  Acquaintance. 

AFTER  thefe  ieveral  Charadters  of  Men  who  fucceed 
or  fail  in  Rallery,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  refleft  a  little 
further  what  one  takes  to  be  the  moft  agreeable  Kind  of 
it ;  and  that  to  me  appears  when  the  Satire  is  direfted 
againil  Vice,  with  an  Air  of  Contempt  of  the  Fault,  but 
no  111- will  to  the  Criminal.     Mr.  Covgre-uei  Doris  is  a 

MaUer- 
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Mafter  piece  in  this  Kind.  It  is  the  Chara6ler  of  a  Wo- 
man utterly  abandoned,  but  her  Impudence  by  the  finefl 
Pie.ce  of  Rallery  is  made  only  Generofity. 

Peculiar  therefore  is  her  Wayy 
Whether  by  Nature  taught, 
JJ}:all  tiot  undertake  to  fay, 
Or  by  Experience  bought ; 

For  ijcho  o'er  Night  obtain  d  her  Gracs^ 

She  can  next  Day  difoixn, 
Andjiare  upon  the  Ji  range  Mans  Facty, 

As  one  Jke  ne'er  had  knoim. 

So  'vcell Jhe  can  the  Truth  difguifcy. 

Such  artful  Wonder  frame, 
^he  Lwer  or  difirujls  his  Eyes, 

Or  thinks  ''t-iuas  all  a  Dream. 

Some  cenfure  this  as  lenvd  or  lo^v^ 

Who  are  to  Bounty  blind ; 
But  to  forget  njohat  'u:e  bejio-xv^ 

Befpeaks  a  noble  ^ind.  '^ 
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Once  fit  tnyfef. 

I  Look  upon  myfelf  as  a  kind  of  Guardian  to  the  Fair, 
and  am  always  watchful  to  obferve  any  thing  which 
concerns  their  Intereft.  The  prefent  Paper  Ihall  be 
cinployed  in  the  Service  of  a  very  fne  young  Woman; 
and  the  Admonitions  I  give  her,  may  not  be  anufeful  to 
the  reft  of  her  Sex.  Gloriana  (hall  be  the  Name  of  the 
Heroine  in  To  day's  Entertainment;  and  when  I  have 
told  you  that  ihc  is  rich,  witty,  yourg,  and  beautiful,  you 

will 
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will  believe  (he  docs  not  want  Admirers.  She  has  had 
fmce  Ihe  came  to  Town  about  twenty  five  of  thofe  Lo- 
%'ers,  who  make  their  Addreffes  by  way  of  Jointure  ar,d 
Settlement.  Thefe  come  and  go,  with  great  Indiffe- 
rence on  both  Sides  ;  and  as  beauteous  as  fhe  is,  a  Line 
in  a  Deed  has  had  Exception  enough  againft  it,  to 
outweigh  the  Luftre  of  her  Eyes,  the  Readinefs  of  her 
Underilanding,  and  the  Merit  of  her  general  Charafter. 
But  among  the  Croud  of  fuch  cool  Adorers,  fhe 
has  two  who  are  very  arduous  in  their  Attendance. 
There  is  fomething  fo  extraordinary  and  artful  in  their 
Manner  of  Application,  that  I  think  it  but  common 
Juliice  to  alarm  her  in  it.  I  have  done  it  in  the  follow- 
ing Letter. 

I  MJDJM, 

*  T  Have  for  fome  time  taken  notice  of  two  Gentle- 

*  -■-  men  who  attend  you   in  all   public  Places,  both' 

*  of  whom  have  alfo  eafy    Accefs  to  you  at   )our  own 

*  Houfe:  But  the  Matter  is  adjufted  between  them,  and 

*  Damon,    who  fo  paffionately  addrefles  you,     has   no 

*  Defign  upon  you;    hMtStrephony  who  feeras  to  be  in- 

*  different  to  you,  is  the  Man,  who  is,  as   they  have 

*  fettled  it,    to  have  you.     The  Plot  was  laid  over  a 

*  Bottle  of  Wine ;    and  Strephon,  when  he  firlt  thought 

*  of  you,  propofed   to  Damon   to    be  his    Rival.     1  hs 

*  manner  of   his  breaking  of   it    to  him,     I   was  fo 

*  placed  at  a  Tavern,  that  I  could  not  avoid  hearing. 

*  Damon,    faid  he,    with   a  deep   Sigh,     I    have  lon^ 

*  languifhed  for  that  Miracle   of  Beauty  Gkriana,  and 

*  if  you  will  be  very  ftedfaftly  my  Rival,  I  fhall   cer- 

*  tainly  obtain  her.     Do  not,  continued  he,  be  offended 

*  at  this   Overture;  for  I  go  upon  the  Knowledge  of 

*  the  Temper  of  the  Woman,  rather  than  any  Vanity 

*  that  I  Ihould  profit  by  an  Oppofition  of  your  Preten- 

*  fions  to  thofe  of  your  humble  Servant.     Gloriana  has 

*  very  good  Senfe,  a  quick  Relifh  of  the  Satisfaftions  of 

*  Life,  and  will  not  give  herfelf,  as  the  Croud  of  Wo- 

*  men  do,     to   the   Arms  of  a  Man  to    whom  fhe   i« 

*  indifferent.     As  fhe   is    r   fenfible  Woman,    Expref- 

*  fions   of  Rapture  and  Adoration  will  not  move  her 

*  neither;  but  he  that  has  her  muft  be  the  Objeft  of 

'  her 
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her  Defire,  not  her  Pity.  The  Way  to  this  End  I 
take  to  be,  that  a  Man's  general  Conduft  fhould  be 
agreeable,  without  addrefling  in  particular  to  the  Wo- 
man he  loves.  Now,  Sir,  if  you  will  be  fo  kind  as 
to  figh  and  die  for  Gkriana,  I  will  carry  it  with  grest 
Refpeft  towards  her,  but  feem  void  of  any  Thoughts 
as  a  Lover.  By  this  naeans  I  (hall  be  in  the  mod 
ami.ible  Light  of  which  I  am  capable  ;  I  fhall  be  re- 
ceived with  Freedom,  you  with  Referve.  Damons 
who  has  himfelf  no  Defigns  of  Marriage  at  all,  eafily 
fell  into  the  Scheme ;  and  you  may  obferve,  that 
where-e\'er  you  are  Damon  appears  alfo.  You  fee  he 
carries  on  an  unaftefting  Exadlnefs  in  his  Drefs  and 
Manner,  and  ftrives  always  to  be  the  very  contrary  of 
Strephon.  They  have  already  fucceeded  fo  far,  that 
your  Eyes  are  ever  in  Search  of  Strephon,  and  turn 
themfelves  of  Courfe  from  Damon.  They  meet  and 
compare  Notes  upon  your  Carriage  ;  and  the  Letter 
which  was  brought  to  you  the  other  Day,  was  a  Con- 
trivance to  remark  your  Refentment.  When  you  faw 
the  Billet  fubfcribed  Damon,  and  turned  away  with  a 
fcornful  Air,  and  cried  Impertinence  !  you  gave  Hopes 
to  him  that  fhuns  you,  without  mortifying  him  that 
languifhes  for  you. 

*  WHAT  I  am  concerned  for.  Madam,  is,  that  in 
the  difpofal  of  your  Hear:,  you  fhould  know  what  you 
are  doing,  and  examine  it  before  it  is  loft.  Strephon 
contradifts  you  in  Difcourfe  with  the  Civility  of  one 
who  has  a  Value  for  you,  but  gives  up  nothing  like 
on€  that  loves  you.  This  feeming  Unconcern  gives 
his  Behaviour  the  advantage  of  Sincerity,  and  infen- 
fibly  obtains  your  good  Opinion,  by  appearing  difin- 
terefted  in  the  purchafe  of  it.  If  you  watcli  thefe 
Correfpondents  hereafter,  you  will  find  that  Strephon 
makes  his  Viflt  of  Civility  immediately  after  Damon 
has  tired  you  with  one  of  Love.  Though  you  are 
very  difcreet,  you  will  find  it  no  eafy  matter  t^ 
efcape  the  Toils  fo  well  laid,  as  when  one  ftudies  to 
be  difagreeable  in  Paffion,  the  other  to  be  pleafiag 
without  it.  All  the  Turns  of  your  Temper  are  care- 
fully watched,  and  their  quick  and  faithful  Intr^li- 
gence  gives  your  Lovers  irrefiftiWe  Advantage.     You 

♦  wiH 
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*  will  pleafe,    Madam,    to  be   upon  your  guard,    and 

*  take  all  the  Neceffary  Precautions  again  ft  one  who  k 

*  amiable- to  you  before  you  know  he  is  enamoured. 

/  ami- 
Madam:, 

Tour  tnojl  obedient  Servant, 

ST  RE  P  HO  iV  makes  great  Progrefs  in  this  Lady's 
good  Graces,  for  moft  Women  being  aftuated  by  fom.e 
little  Spirit  of  Pride  and  Contradiflion,  he  has  the  good 
EfFefts  of  both  thofe  Motives  by  this  Covert-Way  of 
Courtfhip.  He  received  a  MeiTage  yefterday  from  Da- 
mon in  the  following  Words,    fuperfcribed  ff^itb  Spied, 

*  ALL  goes  well  ;  fhe  is  very  angry  at  me,  and  I 

*  £\^  dare  fay  hates  me  in  earnefl.     Jt  is  a  good  time 

*  to  Vifit. 

Tours, 

THE  Ccmparifon  of  Strephon's  Gaiety  to  Damons 
Lang«ilhment,  ftrikes  her  Imagination  with  a  Profpedlof 
very  agreeable  Hours  with  fuch  a  Man  as  the  former, 
and  Abhorrence  of  the  infipid  Profpedl  with  one  like  the 
latter.  To  know  when  a  Lady  is  difpleafed  with  ano- 
ther, is  to  know  the  beft  time  of  advancing  yourfelf. 
This  method  of  two  Perfons  playing  in  each  other's 
Hand  is  fo  dangerous,  that  I  cannot  tell  how  a  Woman 
could  be  able  to  withftand  fuch  a  Siege.  The  Condition 
of  Gloriana,  I  am  afraid,  is  irretrievable,  for  Strephon 
has  had  fo  many  Opportunities  of  pleafmg  without  fuf- 
picion,  that  all  which  is  left  for  her  to  do  is  to  bring 
him,  now  fhe  is  advifed,  to  an  Explanation  of  his  Paf- 
fion,  and  beginning  again,  if  flie  can  conquer  the  kind 
Sentiments  (lie  has  already  conceived  for  him.  When 
one  fhews  himfelf  a  Creature  to  be  avoided,  the  other 
proper  to  be  fled  to  for  Succour,  they  have  the  whole 
Woman  between  them,  and  can  occaflonally  rebound 
her  Love  and  Hatred  from  one  to  the  other,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  keep  her  at  a  diftance  from  all  the  reft  of 
the  World,  and  caft  Lots  for  the  Conaueft. 

N.  B. 
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Empire  of  L»tv,  hut  I  confider  that  'while  1  alarm  my 
Women  I  injiruii  my  Men.  '  T 
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Eji  Uluhris,  animus  Jl  te  non  dtfi.it  aquus. 

Hor. Ep.  1 1.  1.  I.  V,  30. 

""•Tis   net  the  Place  Difgujl  or  Pleafure  brings  : 
From  our  oivn  Mind  cur  Satisfaciionfprings. 

Mr.  Spectator,  London,  June  24. 

*  A  Man  who  has  it  in  his  Power  to  choofe  his  own 
«  /\  Company,  would  certainly  be  much  to  blame 
«  fhould  he    not,   to  the   bed  of  his   Judgment-, 

*  take  fuch  as   are  of  a  Temper  molt  fuitable  to   his 

*  ownj  and  where  that  Choice  is  wanting,  or  where  a 

*  Man  is  miitaken  in  his  Choice,  and  yet  under  z  Ne- 
'  ceffitv   of  continuing   in  the  fame  Company,  it  will 

<  certainly  be  his  Interell  to  carry  himfelf  as  eafily  as 
'  poffible. 

*  I N  this  I  am  fenfible  I  do  but  repeat  what  has  been 
'  faid  a  thoufand  times,  at  which  however  I  think  no 
«  Body  has  any  Title  to  take  iixception,  but  they  who 
«  never  failed  to  put  this  in  Practice Not  to  ufe  any 

*  longer  Preface,  this  being   the  Seafon  of  the  Year  in 

*  whi'ch  great  Numbers  of  all  forts  of  People  retire  from 

*  this  Place  of  Bufinefs  and  Pleafure  to  Country  Solitude, 
'  I  think   it  not  improper  to  advife  them  to  take  with 

*  them  as  great  a  Stock  of  Good-humour  as  they  can  ; 

<  for  tho'  a  Country-Life  is  defcribed  as  the  moft  plea- 
'  fant  of  all  others,  and  though  it  may  in  truth  be  fo, 

*  yet  it  is  fo  only  to  thofe  who  know  how  to  enjoy 
'  Leifure  and  Retirement. 

*  AS  for  thofe  who  can'c  live  without  the  condant 
*•  Helps  of  Bufinefs  or  Company,  let  theiq,  confider,  that 

'  in 
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in  the  Country  there  is  no  Exchange,  there  are  no  Plav- 
houfes,  no  Variety  of  Coffee- houles,  nor  many  of  thofe 
other  Amufements,  which  ferve  here  as  fo  many  Re- 
liefs from  the  repeated  Occurrences  in  their  own  Fami- 
lies ;  but  that  there  the  greateft  Part  of  their  Time  muft 
be  fpent  within  themfelves,  and  confequently  it  be- 
hoves them  to  confider  how  agreeable  it  will  be  to 
them  before  they  leave  this  dear  Town. 
'  I  remember,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  were  very  well 
entertained,  lafl  Year,  with  the  Advices  you  gave  us 
from  Sir  Ro  G  E  r's  Country  Seat ;  which  1  the  rathe- 
mention,  becaufe  'tis  almoli;  impoffible  not  to  live  plea- 
fantly,  where  the  Mafter  of  a  Family  is  fuch  a  one  as 
you  ther^'  defcribe  yjur  Friend,  who  cannot  therefore 
(I  mean  as  to  his  domeltic  Character)  be  too  often 
recommended  to  the  Imitation  of  others.  How  amia- 
ble io  that  AiTability  and  Benevolence  with  which  he 
treats  his  Neir^hbrurs,  and  every  one,  even  the  meanert 
of  his  ov/n  F-^mily  !  And  yet  how  feldom  imitated  } 
inftead  of  \shich  we  commonly  meet  with  ill-natured 

Expoftulations,  Noife,  and  Chidings ^And  this  I 

hintrd,  becaufe  the  Humour  and  Difpofition  of  the 
Head,  is  what  chiefly  influences  all  the  other  Parts  of 
a  Family. 

*  AN  Agreement  and  kind  Correfpondence  between 
Friends  and  Acquaintance,  is  the  greateft  Pleafure  of 
Life.  This  is  an  undoubted  Truth,  and  yet  any  Man 
who  judges  from  the  Practice  of  the  World,  will  be  al- 
molt  perfuaded  to  believe  tne  contrary  ;  for  how  can  we 
fuppofe  People  fhouid  be  io  induftrious  to  make  them- 
felves uneaiy  ?  What  can  engage  them  to  entertain  and 
foment  Jealoufies  of  one  another  upon  every  the  leaft 
Occafion?  Yet  fo  it  is,  there  are  People  who  (as  it 
fhouid  feem)  delight  in  being  troublefom  and  vexatious, 
who  (as  Tully  fpeaks)  Mird  funt  alacritate  ad  iitigaJi- 
duJn,  Have  a  certain  Ckcarfulnefi  in  ivraiiglivg.  And 
thus  it  happens,  that  there  are  very  few  Families  in 
which  there  are  not  Feuds  and  Animofi':ies,  tho'  tis 
every  one's  Intereft,  there  more  particularly,  to  avoid 
'em,  becaufe  there  '^as  ]  would  willingly  hope)  no  one 
gives  another  Uneafinefs,  without  feeling  tome  fhaie  of 
it — But  I  am  gone  beyond  what  1  deligned,  and  had 

'  almoil 
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almoft  forgot  what  I  chiefly  propofed  ;  which  was, 
barely  to  tell  you  how  hardly  we  who  pafs  moft  of  our 
Time  in  Town  difpenfe  with  a  long  Vacation  in  the 
Country,  how  uneafy  we  grow  to  ourfelves  and  to 
one  another  when  our  Converfation  is  confined,  info- 
n»uch  that  by  Michaelmas,  'tis  odds  but  we  come  to 
downright  fquabbling,  and  make  as  free  with  one  ano- 
ther to  our  Faces,  as  we  do  with  the  reft  of  the  World 
behind  their  Backs.  After  I  have  told  you  this,  I  am 
to  defire  that  you  would  now  and  then  give  us  a  Leffon 
of  Good  humour,  a  Family-Piece,  which,  fmce  we 
are  all  very  fond  of  you,  I  hope  may  have  fome  In- 
fluence upon  us. 

'  AFTER  thefe  plain  Obfervations,  give  me  leave  to 
give  you  an  Hint  of  what  a  fet  of  Company  of  my  Ac- 
c^aintance,   who  are  now  gone  into  the  Country,   and 
have  the  Ufe  of  an  abfent  Nobleman's  Seat,  have  fet- 
tled among  themfelves,  to  avoid   the  Inconveniencies 
above  mentioned.     They   are  a  CoU&dion  of  ten  or 
twelve,  of  the  fame  good    Inclination  towards  each 
other,  but  of  very  different  Talents  and  Inclinations : 
From  hence  they  hope,  that  the  Variety  of  their  Tem- 
pers will  only  create  Variety  of  Pleafures.  But  as  there 
always  will  arife,    among  the  fame  People,  either  for 
want  of  Diverfity  of  Objefts,  or  the  like  Caufes,  a  cer- 
tain Satiety,  which  may  grow  into  111- humour  or  Dif- 
content,  there  is  a  large  Wing  of  the  Houfe  which  they 
defign    to    employ  in    the  Nature   of  an    Infirmary. 
Whoever  fays  a  peevifh  thing,  or  acts  any  thing  which 
betrays  a    Sournefs  or    Indifpofition   to  Company,  is 
immediately  to  be  conveyed  to  his  Chambers  in  the  In- 
iir  mary  ;  from  whence  he  is  not  to  be  relieved,  till  by 
his  Manner  of  Submillion,  and  the  Sentiments  exprcf- 
fed  in  his  Petition  for  that  Purpofe,   he  appears  to  the 
Majority  of  the  Company  to   be  again  fit  for  society. 
You  are  to  underltand,  that  all  ill-natured  Words  or 
uneafy  Geftures  are  fufficient  Caufe  for  BanilTiment  j 
fpeaking  impatiently  to  Servants,  making  a  Man  repeat 
what  he  fays,  or  any  thing  that  betrays  Inattention  or 
Difhumour,  are  alfo  criminal  without  Reprieve  :    But  it 
is  provided,  that  whoever  obfcrves  the  lil-natured  Fit 
*  coming  upon  himfelf,  and  voluntarily  retires,  fhall  be 

•  received 
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*  received   at   his  return  from   the  Infirmary  with  the 

*  higheft  Marks  of  Efteem.     By  thefe  and  other  whol- 

*  fom   Methods  it  is  expe(^>ed  that  if  they  cannot  cure 

*  one  another^  yet  at  leaft  they  have  taken  care  that  the 
'  Ill-hurnour  of  one  ihall  not  be  troublefom   to  the  reft 

*  of  the  Company.  There  are  many  other  Rules  which 
'  the  Society  have  eftablifhed  for  the  Prefervatien  of  their 
'  Eafe  and  Tranquillity,  the  EfFefts  of  which,  with  the 

*  Incidents  that  arife  among  them,  fhaJl  be  commu- 
'  nicated  to  you  from   Time  to  Time    for  the   public 

*  Good,  by, 

SIR, 

Tour  mojl  humble  Servant y 
T  R.  O. 

N^  425        T:uejday,  July  8. 


Frigoret  mite/cunt  Zepbyris  ;  Ver  proterit  ^Jias 

Inter'itura,  Jlmul 
Pomlfer  Autiwinus  fruges  effuderlt ;  iff  mox 

Bruma  recurrit  iners.  Hor.  Od.  7. 1.  4.  V.  9, 

The  Cold  gronjos  foft  ivith  Wejlern  Gales, 
Ike  Summer  o<ver  Spring  pre'-vails. 

But  yields  to  Autumn  s  fruitful  Rain, 
As  this  to  Winter  Storms  and  Hails  ; 

Bach  Lofs  the  hajiing  Moon  repairs  again, 

5;rW.  Temple. 

Mr.  Sp  E  CTATO  R, 

THERE  is  hardly  any  thing  gives  me  a  mere 
fenfible  Delight,  than  the  Enjoyment  of  a  cool 
rtiJl  Evening  after  the  Uneafinefs  of  a  hot  ful- 
try  Day.  Such  a  one  I  pafTed  not  long  ago,  which 
made  me  rejoice,  when  the  Hour  was  come  for  the  Sun 
to  fet,  that  I  might  enjoy  the  Frelhnefs  of  the  Even- 
ing in  ray  Garden,  which  then  affords  me  the  plea- 
fantell;  Hours  I  pafs  in  the  whole  Four  and  twenty.     I 

*  imme- 
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*  immcdtately  rofe  from  my  Couch,  and  went  down  into 
'  it.     You   defcend  at  firft   by  twelve  Stone  Steps  into 

*  a  large  Square  divided  into  four  Grafs-plots,  in  each 
'  of  which  is  a  Statue  of  white  Marble,  This  is  fepa- 
'  rated  from  a  large  Parterre  by  a  low  Wall,  and  from 
'  thence  thro'  a  Pair  of  Iron  Gates,  you  are  led  into  a 
'  long  broad  Walk  of  the  fineft  Turf,  fet  on  each  Side 
'  with  ta!l  Yews,  and  on  ciihcrHand  bordered  by  a  Ca- 

*  nal,  which  on  the  Right  divides  the  Walk  from  aWil- 

*  dernefs  parted  into  Variety  of  Allies  and  Arbours,  and 
'  on  the  Left  from  a  kind  of  x^mphitheatre,  which  is  the 
'  Receptacle  of  a  great  Number  of  Oranges  and  Myrtles. 

*  The  Moon  Ihone  bright,  and  feemed  then  moll  agreea. 

*  bly  to  fupply  the  Place  of  the  Sun,  obliging  me  with  as 
«  muck  Light  as  was    neceflary  to  difcover  a  thoufand 

*  pleafing  Objeds,  and  at  the  fame  time  diverted  of  all 
'  Power  of  Heat.  The  Reflexion  of  it  in  the  Water,  the 
'  Fanning  of  the  Wind  ruflling  on  the  Leaves,  the  Singing 

*  of  the  Thrult  and  Nightingale,   and  the  Coolnefs   of 

*  the  Walks,  all  confpired  to  make  me  lay  afide  all  dif- 
'  pleafing  Thoughts,  and  brought  me  into  fuch  a  Tran- 
'  quillity  of  Mind,  as  is  I  believe  the  next  Happinefs  to 
'  that  of  hereafter.  In.  this  fv/eet  Retirement  I  naturally 
'  fell  into  the  Repetition  of  fome  Lines  out  of  a  Poem  of 

*  Milton  5,   which   he  entitles   11  Penferofo,  the  Ideas  of 

*  which  were  exquifitely  fuited  to  my  prefent  Wandrings 

*  of  Thought. 

SiKieet  Bird!  thatflninfi  the  Noife  of  Fo.'n; 
"hhjl  nnifical !  mojl  melancholy  t 

The  By  Chauntrcfs ,  oft,  the  I  Foods  amovgy  ^ 

Ivjoo  to  hear  thy  E'vening  Song  : 
AndmiJUtig  thee,   I  n.valk  unfeen 
On  the  dry  fmooth-Jha'ven  Green, 
To  behold  the  tvandritig  Moon, 
Riding  near  her  higheji  Neon, 
Like  cue  that  hath  been  led  ajlray, 
Thro^  the  Heanjen's'vcide  paihkfs  ^vsay. 
And  oft,  as  if  her  Headfje  houfd. 
Stooping  thro'  a  fleecy  Clo:id. 

Then  let  fame  ft  range  myfterious  Dream 
J-fiive  xcith  his  IVings  in  airj  ^^trcam. 

Of 
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Of  li'vely  Portraiture  di/plaid, 
Softly  on  my  Eyelids  laid: 
And  as  I  ivake,  fiveet  Mujic  breathe 
AhonjCy  about,  or  u»der7ieath, 
S^/it  by  Spirits  to  Mortals  Good, 
Or  the  unfeen  Genius  of  the  Wood. 

*  I  reflefted  then  upon  the  fweet  Viciflitudes  of  Nigkt 

*  and  Day,  on  the  charming  Difpofition  of  the  Seafons, 

*  and  their  Return  again  in  a  perpetual  Circle  ;   and  ©h  [ 

*  faid  I,  that  I  could  from  thefe  my  declining  Years  re- 

*  turn  again  to  my  firft  Spring  of  Youth  and  Vigour ; 

*  but  that,  alas!  is  impoffible  :  All  that  remains  within 

*  my  Power,  is  to  foften   the   Inconveniencies    I  fee!, 

*  with  an  eafy  contented  Mind,  and  the  Enjoyment  of 

*  fuch  Delights  as   this  Solitude  affords  me.     In   this 

*  Thought  1  fat  me  down  on  a  Bank  of  Flowers   and 

*  droptintoa  Slumber,  which  whether  it  were  the  EfFeft 

*  of  Fumes  and  Vapours,  or  my  prefent  Thoughts,  I 

*  know  not;  but  methought  the  Genius  of  the  Garden 
'  flood  before  me,  and  introduced  into  the  Walk  where 

*  1  lay  this  Drama  and  different  Scenes  of  the  Revolu- 

*  tion  of  the  Year,  which  whilfl  I  then  faw,  even   in 

*  my  Dream,  I  refolved  to  write  down,  and  fend  to  the 

*  Spectator. 

*  THE  firfl  Perfon  whom  I  faw  advancing  towards 

*  me,  was  a  Youth  of  a  mofl  beautiful  Air  and  Shape, 

*  the'  he  feemed  not  yet  arrived  at  that  exa£l  Proportion 

*  and  Symmetry  of    Parts  which  a  little   more  Time 

*  would  have  given  him  ;  but  however,  there  was  fuch  a 

*  Bloom  in  his  Countenance,  fuch  Satisfadion  and  Joy, 
'  that  I  thought  it  the  mofl  defirable  Form  that  I  had 
'  ever  feen.  He  was  clothed  in  a  flowing  Mantle  of 
'  green  Silk,  interwoven  with  Flowers :  He  had  a  Chap- 

*  let  of  Rofes  on  his  Head,  and  a  Narcijits  in  his  Hand  ; 
'  Primrofes  and  Violets  fprahgup  under  his  Feet,  and  all 

*  Nature  was  cheer'd  at  his  Approach.  Flora  was  on 
'  one  Hand,  and  Vertuinnus  on  the  other  in  a  Robe  of 
'  changeable  Silk.  After  this  I  was  furprifed  to  fee  the 
'  Moon- beams  relieved  with  a  fudden  Glare  from  Ar- 
mour, and  to  lee  a  Man  completely  armed  advancing 
with  his  Swcri  drawn.     I  was  foon  infortned  by  the 

'  Genius 
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*  Genius  it  was  Mars,  who  had  long  ufurp'd  a  Place 
'  among  the  Attendants  of  the  Spring.  He  made  way  for 

*  a  fofter  Appearance  :    Itwas^tvwj,   without  any  Orna- 

*  ment  but  her  own  Beauties,  not  fo  much  as  her  own 

*  Ceftus,  with  which  llie  hadencompafs'daGIobe,  which 
'  fhe  held  in  her  right  Hand,  and  in  her  Left  Ihe  had  a 

*  Scepter  of  Gold.     After  her  followed  the  Graces  with 

*  their  Arms  entwined  within  one  another:  their  Girdles 

*  were  loofed,  and  they  moved  to  the  Sound  of  foftMu- 

*  fic,  Ibiking  the   Ground  alternately  with  their  Feet. 

*  Then  came  up  the  three  Months  which  belong  to  this 

*  Seafon.     As  March  advanced  towards  me,  there  was 
'  methought  in  his  Look  a  louring  Roughnefs,  which  ill 

*  befitted  a  Month  which  was  ranked  in  fo  foft  a  Seafon  ; 

*  but  as  he  came  forwards  his  Features  became  infen- 

*  fibly  more  mild  and  gentle  :    He  fmooth'd  his  Brow, 

*  and  looked  with  fo  fweet  a  Countenance  that  I  could 

*  not  but  lament  his  Departure,  though  he  made  way  for 

*  April.  He  appeared  in  the  greatell  Gaiety  imaginable, 

*  and  had  a  thoufandPleafuresto  attend  him:  His  Look 

*  was  frequently  clouded,  but  immediately  return'd  tp  its 

*  firil  Conipofure,  and  remained  fixed  in  a  Smile    Th^n 

*  came  May,  attended  by  Cupid,  with  his  Bow  ftrung,  and 
'  in  a  Pofture  to  let  fly  an  Arrow:  As  he  paflTed  by  me- 
'  thought  I  heard  a  confafed  Noife  of  foft  Complaints, 
'  gentle  Extafies,  and  tenJer  Sighs  of  Lovers ;  Vows  of 

*  Conllancy,  and  as  many  Complainings  of  Perfidiocf- 

*  nefs ;  all  which  the  Winds  wafted  away  as  foon  as  they 
'  had  reached  my  Hearing.  After  thefe  I  faw  a  Man  ad- 

*  vance  in  the  fall  Prime  and  Vigour  of  hisAge  :  his  Com- 

*  plexion  was  fangaine  and  ruddy,  his  Hair  black,  and 

*  fell  down    in  beautiful    Ringlets    beneath  his  Shoul- 

*  ders ;  a  MantleofHair-colour'd  Silk  hung  loofely  upon 

*  him  :  He  advanced  with  a  hafty  Step  after  the  Springs 

*  and  fought  out  the  Shade  and  cool   Fountains  which 

*  plaid  in  the  Garden.  He  was  particularly  well  pleafed 

*  when  a  Troop  ot  Zephyrs  fanned  him  with  their  Wings  : 
'  He  had  two  Compaaions  who  walked  on  each  Side, 
'  that  made  him  appear  the  moft  agreeable,  the  one  was 
'  Aurora  with  Fingers  of  Rofes,  and  her  Feet  dewy,  at- 

*  tired  in  gray  :  The  other  was  ^i^/>/r  in  a  Robe  of  Azure 

*  bcfcC  with  Drops   of  Gold,  whofe  Breach  he  caught 

♦  whillt 
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^  whilft  It  pafied  over  a  Bundle  of  Honey-Suckles  and 
Tuberofes  which  he  held  in  his  Hand.  Pm  and  Ceres 
followed  them  with  four  Reapers,  who  danced  a  Mor- 
rice  to  the  Sound  of  Oaten  Pipes  and  Cymbals.  Then 
came  the  Attendant  Months.  Ju7ie  retained  {till  feme 
fmall  Likenefs  of  the  Spri?ig ;  but  the  other  two  feemed 
to  ftep  with  a  lefs  vigorous  Trt ad,  efpecially  ^vgufi^ 

*  who  feem'dalmofl  to  faint,  whilft  ior  half  the  Steps  he 

*  took  the  Dog-ftar  levelled  his  Rays  full  at  his  Head  : 
They  pafied  on  and  made  way  for  a  Perfon  that  feemed 

I  to  bend  a  little  under  the  Weight  of  Years;  his  Beard 
and  Hair,  which  were  full  grow  n^  were  compofed  of  an 

*  equal  Number  of  black  and  gray  ;  he  wore   a  Robe 

*  which   he  had  girt  round  him  of  a  yellovvifh  Caft,  not 
unlike  the  Colour  of  fallen  Leaves,  which  he  walked 

^  upon.   I  thought  he  hardly  made  Amends  for  expelling 

*  the  foregoing  Scene  by  the  large  Quantity  of  Fruits 
which  he  bore  in  his  Hands,   Pleiity  walked  by  his  Sice 

,   with  an  healthy  frelh  Countenance,  pouring  out  frora 

*  an  Horn  all  the  various  Produft  of  the  Year.  Pcmcna 
followed  with  a  Glafs  of  Cider  in  her  Hand,  with  Bac- 
chus in  a  Chariot  drawn  by  Tigers,  accompanied  by  a 
whole  Troop  of  Satyrs,  Favms,  and  Sylvans.  September, 
who  came  next,  feem'd  in  his  Looks  to  promLfe  a  nev/ 
Spring,  and  wore  the  Livery  of  thofe  Months.  The  fiic- 
cteding  Month  was  all  foiled  with  the  Juice  of  Grapes, 

'  as  if  he  had  juft  come  from  the  Wine- Prefs.  Ncvemher, 
though  he  was  in  this  Divifion,  yet  by  the  many  Stops 
he  made  feemed  rather  inclined  to  the  Whiter,  whi.h 

'  followed  clofe  at  his  Heels.  He  advanced  in  the  Shape 
of  an  old  Man  in  the  Ext^-emity  of  Age:  The  Hair  he 
had  was  fo  very  white  it  feem'd  a  real  Snow;  his  Eyes 
were  red  and  piercing,  and  his  Beard  hung  with  a  great 
Quantity  of  liicles:  He  was  wrapt  up  in  Purrs,  but 
}etfo  pinched  with  Excefs  of  Cold  that  his  Limbs 
were  all  contracted  and  his  Body  bent  to  the  Ground, 
fo  that  he  could  not  have  fupported  himfelf  had  it  not 
been  for  Crmus  the  God  of  Pvevels,  and  NeceJ/ity  the 
Mother  of  Fate,  who  fuftained  him  on  each  Side.  The 
Shape  and  Mantle  of  Comas  was  one  of  the  Things  that 
moll  furprifedme;  as  he  advanced  towards  me,  his 
Countenance  iccmed  ihc  mcil  deiiiable  I  had  ever  feen  : 

'  Cn 
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*  On  the  fore  Part  of  his  Mantle  was  pidlured  Joy,   De- 

*  light  and  Satisfa£lion,  with  a  thoufand  Emblems   of 

*  Merriment,  and  Jefts  with  Faces  looking  tvvo  Ways  at 

*  once  ;  but  as  he  pafTed  from  me  I  was  amazed  at  a  Shape 

*  fo  little  correfpondcnt  to  his  Face:  His  Head  was  bald, 

*  and  all  the  rell  of  his  Limbs  appeared  old  and  deform- 

*  ed.   On  the  hinder  Part  of  his  Mantle  was  reprefented 

*  Murder  with  dillieveled  Hair  and  a  Dagger  all  bloody, 

*  An^erin  a  Robe  of  Scarlet,  and  Sufpicion  fquintingwitli 

*  both  Eyes  ;  but  above  all  themoft  confpicuoiis  was  the 

*  Battle  of  the  Lapitha  and  the  Centaurs.     1  detefied   fo 

*  hideous  a  Shape,  and  turned  my  Eyes  upon  Saturn,  wha 

*  was  Healing  away  behind  him  with  a  Scythe  in  one 

*  Hand  and  an  Hour-glafsin  t'other  unobferved.  Behind 

*  Necejjity  was  Fejia  the  Goddefs  of  Fire  with  a  Lamp 
«  which  was  perpetually  fupplied  with  Oil,  and  whofe 
«  Flame  was  eternal.     She  cheered  the  rugged  Brow  of 

*  NeceJJity,  and  warmed  her  fo  far  as  almolt  to  make  her 
«  affume  the  Features  and  Likenefs  of  Choice.  December, 

*  January,  and  February,  paffed  on  afccr  the  reft  all  in 

*  Furrs ;  there  was  little  Diftindtion  to  be  made  amongft 
«  them,  and  they  were  more  or   lefs  difpleafing  as  they 

*  difcovered  more   or  lefs  Hafte  towards  the  grateful 

*  Return  of  Spring.  Z 
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''^id  non  mortalia  Pedora  cogisy 


Auri  facra  fames  P  ■  Virg.  ^n ,  3 .  v.  56. 

O  facred  Hunger  of  pernicious  Gold  f 

What  Bands  of  Faith  can  impious  Lucre  hold  ! 

D  R  y  D  E  N. 

A  Very  agreeable  Friend  of  mine,  the  other  Day,  car- 
rying me  in  his  Coach  into  the  Country  to  Dinner, 
fall  into  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Care  of  Parents 
due  to  their  Children,  and  the  Piety  of  Children' towards 
their  Parents.     He  was  refleiting  upon  the  Succelfion  of 
particular  Virtues  and  Qualities  there  might  be  preferved 
Vot.  VJ.  F  ffO^ 
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from  one  Generation  to  another,  if  theie  Regards  were 
reciprocally  held  in  Veneration  :  But  as  he  never  fails  to 
mixanAirofMirth  andGood-humourwith  his  good  Senfe 
and  Reafoning,  he  entered  into  the  following  Relation. 

I  Will  not   be  confident  in  what  Century,    or  under 
what  Reign  it  happened,  that  this  Want  of  mutual 
Confidence  and  right  Underflanding  between  Father  and 
Son  was  fatal  to  the  Family  of  the  Fale7ttines  m  Germany. 
Bafiliui  Valentinus  was   a  Perfon  who  had  arrived   at  the 
utmoft  Perfeftion  in  the  Hermetic  Art,  and    initiated 
his  Son  Alexandrinus  in  the  fame  Myfteries :  But  as  you 
know  they  are  not  to  be  attained  but  by  the  Painful,  the 
Pious,    the  Challe,  and  Pure  of  Heart,  Bafilha  did  not 
open  to  him,   becaufe  of  his  Youth,    and  the  Deviations 
too  natural  to  it,  the  greateft  Secrets   of  which  he  was 
Mailer,    as   well  knowing  that  the  Operation  would  fail 
in  the  Hands  of  a  Man  fo  liable  to  Errors  in  Life  as  Alex- 
andrinus.    But  believing,    from   a  certain  Indifpofition 
of  Mind  as  well  as  Body,  his  Diflblution  was  drawing 
nigh,  he  called  Alexandrinus  to  him,  and  as  he  lay  on  a 
Couch,  over-  againll  which  his  Son  was  feated,  and  pre- 
pared by  fending  out   Servants  one  after  another,  and 
Admonicion  to  examine  that  no  one  overheard  them,  he 
revealed  the  moil  important  of  his  Secrets  with  the  So- 
lemnity and  Language  of  an  Adept.     My  Son,  faid  he, 
many  have  been  the  Watchings,   long  the  Lucubrations, 
conllant   the  Labours  of  thy  Father,   not  only  to  gain  a 
great  and  plentiful  Eftate  to  his  Fofterity,  but  alfo  to  take 
care  that  he  fnould  have  no  Poflerity.     Ee  not  amaze<l, 
my  Child  ;  I  do  notm.ean  that  thou  ihalt  be  taken  from 
me,  but  that  I  will  never  leave  thee,  and  confequently 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  Poflerity,     Eehold,  my  deareil 
Akxandrimts,  the  Efteft  of  what  was  propagated  in  nine 
Months :  We  are  not  to  contradidl  Nature,  but  to  follow 
and  to  help  her;  juft  as  1-ong  as  an  Infant  is  in  the  Womb 
ef  its  Parent,  fo  long  are  thefe  Medicines  of  Revificacion 
in  preparing.  Obferve  this  fmall  Phial  and  this  little  Gal- 
lipot, in  this  an  Unguert,  in  the  other   a  Liquor.     \n 
thcfe,  my  Child,  are  cclkcled  fuch  Powers,  as  Ihall  re- 
rive  the  Springs  of  Life  when  they  are  yet  bat  jull  ceafed, 
and  give  new   Strength,  new  l^pixit*,  anal,  in  a  word, 

whollfi 
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wholly  reflore  all  the  Organi  and  Senfes  of  the  human 
Body  to  as  great  a  Duration,  as  it  had  before  enjoy- 
ed from  its  Birth  to  the  Day  of  the  Application  of 
thefe  my  Medicines.  But,  my  beloved  Son,  Care  mufl 
be  taken  to  apply  them  within  ten  Hours  after  the  Breath 
is  out  of  the  Body,  while  yet  the  Clay  is  warm  with  its 
late  Life,  and  yet  capable  of  Refufcitation.  I  find  my 
Frame  grown  crazy  with  perpetual  Toil  and  Meditation  ; 
and  I  conjure  you,  as  foon  as  I  am  dead,  to  anoint  mc 
with  this  Unguent ;  and  when  you  fee  me  begin  to  move, 
pour  into  iny  Lips  this  inellimable  Liquor,  elfe  the  Force 
of  the  Ointment  will  be  inefFeftual.  By  this  Means  you 
will  give  me  Life  as  I  have  you,  and  we  will  from  that 
Hour  mutually  lay  afide  the  Authority  of  having  bellowed 
Life  on  each  other,  but  live  as  Brethren,  and  prepare  new 
Medicines  againfl:  fnch  another  Period  of  Time  as  will 
demand  another  Application  of  the  fameReftorativcs.  Ira 
a  few  days  after  thefe  wonderful  Ingredients  were  de- 
livered to  Alexandrinusy  Bafilius  departed  this  Life.  But 
fuch  was  the  pious  Sorrow  of  the  Son  at  the  Lofs  of  fo 
excellent  a  Father,  and  the  firft  Tranfports  of  Grief  had 
fo  wholly  difabled  him  from  all  manner  of  Bufmefs,  that 
he  never  thought  of  the  Medicines  till  the  Time  to  which 
his  Father  had  limited  their  Efficacy  was  expired.  I'o 
tell  the  Truth,  Alexandrinus  was  a  Man  of  Wit  and  Plea- 
fure,  and  conlidered  his  Father  had  lived  out  his  natural 
Time,  his  Life  was  long  and  uniform,  fuitable  to  the  Re- 
gularity of  it ;  but  that  he  himfelf,  poor  Sinner,  wanted 
a  new  Life,  to  repent  of  a  very  bad  one  hitherto ;  and  i« 
the  Examination  of  his  Heart,  refolv'd  to  go  on  as  he 
did  with  this  natural  Being  of  his,  but  repent  \try  faith- 
fully, and  fpend  very  pioufly  the  Life  to  which  he  fliould 
be  reilored  by  Application  of  thefe  Rarities,  when  Time 
fhould  come,  to  his  own  Perfon. 

IT  has  been  obferved,  that  Providence  frequently  pu- 
nilhes  the  Self-love  of  Men,  who  would  do  immoderate- 
ly for  their  own  Offspring,  with  Children  very  much 
below  their  Charafters  and  Qualification!,  infomuch  that 
they  only  tranfmit  their  Names  to  be  borne  by  thole  who 
give  daily  Proofs  of  the  Vanity  of  the  Labour  and  Am- 
bition of  their  Progenitors. 

F  2  IT 
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I  T  happened  thus  in  the  Family  of  BafiHus^,  for  Jlex- 
eindrinus  began  to  enjoy  his  ample  Fortune  in  all  the  Ex- 
tremities of  Houfliold  Expence,  Furniture,  and  infolent 
Equipage;  and  this  he  purfued  till  the  Day  of  his  own  De- 
parture began,  as  he  grew  fenfible,  to  approach.  As  Ba- 
filiui  was  punifhed  with  a  Son  very  unlike  him,  Alexan- 
drinus  was  vifited  with  one  of  his  own  Difpofition.  It  is 
natural  that  ill  Men  fhould  be  fufpicious,  and  Alexan- 
drinus,  befides  that  Jealoufy,  had  Proofs  of  the  vicious 
Difpofition  of  his  Son  Renatus,  for  that  was  his  Name. 

JLEXANDRINUS,  as  I  obferved,  having  very 
good  Reafons  for  thinking  it  unfafe  to  trull  the  real  Se- 
cret of  his  Phial  and  Gallipot  to  any  Man  living,  pro- 
iefted  to  make  fure  Work,  and  hope  for  his  Succefs  de- 
pending from  the  Avarice,  not  the  Bounty  of  his  Bene- 
faftor. 

WITH  this  Thought  he  called  Renatus  to  his  Bed- 
fide,  and  befpoke  him  in  the  moft  pathetic  Geflure  and 
Accent.  As  much,  my  Son,  as  you  have  been  addifted 
to  Vanity  and  Pleafure,  as  I  alfo  have  been  before  you, 
you  nor  I  could  efcape  the  Fame,  or  the  good  EfFedls  of 
the  profound  Knowledge  of  our  Progenitor,  the  Re- 
nowned BafiUus.  His  Symbol  is  very  well  known  in  the 
Philofophic  World,  and  1  iliall  never  forget  the  venera- 
ble Air  of  his  Countenance,  when  he  let  me  into  the 
profound  Myfteries  of  the  Smaragdine  Table  sf  Hermes. 
//  is  true,  faid  he,  and  far  renion:ed  from  all  Colour  of  De- 
ceit ;  That  nvkich  is  Inferior  is  like  that  'zchich  is  Super  lory 
by  nxihich  are  acquired  and  prfeSed  all  the  Miracles  of  a 
certain  Work.  Ihe  Father  is  the  Sun,  the  Mother  the 
Moon,  the  Wind  is  the  Womb,  the  Earth  is  the  Nurfe  of 
it,  and  Mother  of  all  PerfeSlion.  All  this  niuji  be  recei-ved 
nvith  Modefty  and  Wifdom.  The  Chymical  People  carry  in 
all  their  Jargon  awhimfical  fort  of  Piety  which  is  ordi- 
nary with  great  Lovers  of  Money,  and  is  no  more  but 
deceivinp^  themfelves,  that  their  Regularity  andStriifincfs 
of  Manners  for  the  Ends  of  this  World,  has  fome  Affini- 
ty to  the  Innocence  of  Heart  which  muft  recommend 
them  to  the  next.  Renatus  wondered  to  hear  his  Father 
talk  fo  like  an  Adept,  and  with  fuch  a  Mixture  of  Piety, 
while  Alexandrinus  obferving  his  Attention  fixed,  prc- 
eeeded  :    This  Phial,  Child,  and  this  little  Earthen  Pot 

will 
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will  add  to  thy  Eftate  fo  much,  as  to  make  thee  the 
richeft  Man  in  the  German  Empire.  I  am  going,  to  my 
long  Home,  but  fhall  not  return  to  common  Duih 
Then  he  refumed  a  Countenance  of  Alacrity,  and  told 
■him,  That  if  within  an  Hour  after  his  Death  he  anointed 
his  whole  Body,  and  poured  down  his  Throat  that  Li- 
quor which  he  had  from  old  Bajtlius,  the  Corps  would 
be  converted  into  pure  Gold.  I  will  not  pretend  to  ex- 
prefs  to  yon  the  unfeigned  Tendernefs  that  pafTed  be- 
tween thefe  two  extraordinary  Perfons ;  but  if  the  Father 
recommended  the  Care  of  his  Remains  with  Vehemence 
and  AfFeftion,  the  Son  was  not  behind-hand  in  profefTmg 
that  he  would  not  cut  the  leaft  Bit  off  him,  but  upon  the 
utmoft  Extremity,  or  to  provide  for  his  younger  Brothers 
and  Siliers. 

WELL,  Akxandr'inm  died,  and  the  Heir  of  his  Body 
(as  our  Term  is)  could  not  forbear  in  the  WantonnefT^s 
of  his  Heart,  to  meafure  the  Length  and  Breadth  of  his 
beloved  Father,  and  call  up  the  enfuing  Value  of  him 
before  he  proceeded  to  Operation.  When  he  knew  the 
immenfe  Reward  of  his  Pains,  he  began  the  Work  :  Bat 
lo  ?  when  he  had  anointed  the  Corps  all  over,  and  be- 
gan to  apply  the  Liquor,  the  Body  ftirred,  and  Renatus, 
in  a  Fright,  broke  the  Phial.  T 
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Sluantum  a  rerum  turpitudlne  ahesy    t  ant  urn  Te  a  'verhs'' 
rum  libertate  fcjungas.  T  u  L  l. 

We  Jhoitd  be   as  careful  of  our  Words ^  as  our  Aciions  ; 
and  as  far  fro7n  fpeaking,  as  from  doing  111. 

IT   is  a  certain  Sign  of  an  ill  Heart  to  be  inclined  to 
Defamation.     1  hey  who  are  harmlefs  and  innocent, 
can  have  no  Gratification  that  way  ;  but  it  ever  arifes 
from  a  Neglefl  of  what  is  laudable  in  a  Man's  felf,  and 
an  Impatience  of  feeing  it  in  another.     Elfe  why  fhould 
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Virtue  provoke  ?  Why  fhould  Beauty  difpleafe  in  fuch  a. 
Degree,  that  a  Man  given  to  Scandal  never  lets  the  Men- 
tion of  either  pafs  by  him  without  offering  fomething  to 
the  Diminution  of  it?  A  Lady  the  other  Day  at  a  Vifit 
being  attacked  fomewhat  rudely  by  one,  whole  own  Cha- 
rader  has  been  very  rudely  treated,  anfwered  a  great 
deal  of  Heat  and  Intemperance  very  calmly.  Good  Ma- 
dam/pare tne,  nvho  am  none  of  your  Match ;  I  /peak  ill  of  no 
Body,  and  it  is  a  ne-iv  Thing  to  n:e  to  he  fpoken  ill  of  Littla 
Minds  think  Fame  confifts  in  the  Number  of  Votes  they 
have  on  their  Side  among  the  Multitude,  whereas  it  is 
really  the  inleparable  Follower  of  good  and  worthy  Afti- 
ons.  Fame  is  as  natural  a  Follower  of  Merit,  as  a  Shadow 
is  of  a  Body.  It  is  true,  when  Crouds  prefs  upon  you, 
this  Shadow  cannot  be  feen,  but  when  they  fep.'-ate 
from  around  you,  it  will  again  appear.  The  Lazy,  the 
Idle,  and  the  Froward,  are  the  Perfons  who  are  moft 
pleafed  with  the  little  Tales  which  pafs  about  the  Town 
to  the  Difadvantage  of  the  reft  of  the  World.  Were  it 
not  for  the  Pleafure  of  fpeaking  111,  there  are  Numbers 
of  People  who  are  too  Lazy  to  go  out  of  their  own 
Houfes,  and  too  ill-natur'd  to  open  their  Lips  in  Con- 
verfation.  It  was  not  a  little  diverting  the  other  day  to 
obferve  a  Lady  reading  a  Poft- Letter,  and  at  thefe  Words, 
j^fter  all  her  Airs,  he  has  heard  fame  Story  or  other,  and 
the  Match  is  broke  off,  give  Orders  in  the  midft  of  her 
Reading,  Put  to  the  Horfes.  That  a  young  Woman  of 
Merit  had  miffed  an  advantageous  Settlement,  was  News 
not  to  be  delayed,  left  fomebody  elfe  fhould  ha\'e  given 
her  malicious  Acquaintance  that  Satisfaction  before  her. 
The  Unwillingnefs  to  receive  good  Tidings  is  a  Quality 
as  infeparable  from  a  Scandal- bearer,  as  the  Readinefsto 
divulge  bad.  But,  alas,  how  wretchedly  low  and  con- 
temptible is  that  State  of  Mind,  that  cannot  be  pleafed 
but  by  what  is  the  Subjedl  of  Lamentation.  This  Tem- 
per has  ever  been  in  the  higheft  Degree  odious  to  galant 
Spirits.  The  Perfian  Soldier,  who  was  heard  reviling 
Alexander  the  Great,  was  well  admonilh'd  by  his  Officer; 
Sir,  you  are  paid  to  fight  againjl  Alexander,  «W  not  to  rail 
«t  him. 

CICERO  in  one  of  his  Pleadings,  defending  his  Cli- 
ent from  general   Scandal,  fays  very  haRdfomly,  and 

with 
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with  much  Reafon,  There  are  many  ivho  have  particular 
En%agementi   to  the  Profecutor  :     There   are  many  ivho   are 
kmXvn  to  have  llUvilfto  him  for  ivhom  I  appear  ;  there  are 
many  ivho  are  naturally  addiiled  to  Defamation,  and  en-vicus 
4)fany  Good  to  any  Man,  luho  may  have  contributed  to  fpread 
Reports  of  this  kind:   For  nothing  is  fo  fiuift  as  Scatidal,   no- 
thing  is  more  eafily  lent  abrsad,   nothing  received  r.vith  mere 
Welcome,  nothing  diffufts  itfelf  fo  tmi-veifally.     1  Jball  not 
delire,    that  if  any   Report    to  our  Di [advantage  has    any 
Ground  for  it,  younuould  overlook  or  extenuate  it  :     But  if 
there  he  an'i  thing  advanced,  ^without  a  Perfon  ivho  can  fay 
mohenct  he  had  it,  or  ^Jjhichis  attefed  by  one  -.yho  forgot  <iu ho 
told  him  it,  or  ivho  had  it  from   one  of  little  Confideration 
tkxt  he  did  not  then  think  it  nvorth  his  Notice,  all  fuch  Tefti- 
monies  as  thcfe,   I  knoiv,  you  ivill  think  too  fight  to  have  any 
Credit  againf    the   Innocence  and  Honour    of  your  Fellovt- 
Citizens^  When  an  ill  Report   is  traced,  it  very  often 
vanishes  among  fuch  as  the  Orator  has  here  recited.  And 
how  defpicable  a  Creature  muft  that  be,  who  is  in  Pain 
for  what  paffes  among  fo  frivolous  a  People  ?  There  is  a 
Town  in  Warnxiickpire  of  good  Note,  and  formerly  pretc/ 
famous  for  much  Animofuy  and  Dillcnfionj    tiic  diitf 
Families  of  which  have  now  turned  all   their  Whifpcrs, 
Backbiungs,  Envies,  and  private  Malices,  into  Mirth  and 
Entertainment,  by  Means  of  a  peevilli  old  Gentlewoman, 
known  by  the  Title  of  the  Lady  Bluemantle.     This  He- 
roine had  for  many  Years  together  out-done  ths  whole 
Sifterhood  of  Gofiips,  in  Invention,  quick  Utterance,  and 
unprovoked  Malice.     This    good  Body  is  of  a  lalting 
Conftitution,  though  extremely  decayed  in  her  Eyes,  and 
decrepid  in  her  Feet.     The  two  Circcmftances  of  being 
always  at  Home  from  her  Lamenefs,  and  very  attentive 
from  her  Blindnefs,  make  her  Lodgings  the  Receptacle 
of  all  that  paffes  in  Town,  Good  or  Bad  ;    but  for  the 
latter  (he  feems  to  have  the  better  Memory.     There  is 
another  Thing  to  be  noted  of  her,  which  is.  That  as  it 
is   ufual  with  old  People,  (he  has  a  livelier  Memory  of 
Things  which  paded  when  ihe  was  very  young,   than  of 
late  Years.     Add  to  all  this,  that  ihe  does  not  only  not 
love  any  Body,  but  fhe  hates  every  Body.  The  Statue  in 
J?owf  does  not  ferve  to  vent  Malice  half  fo  well,   as  this 
©Id  Lady  docs  to  difappoint  it.     She  does  not  know  the 
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Author  of  any  thing  that  is  told  her,  but  can  readily  re- 
peat the  Matter  itfelf  ;  therefore,  though  fhe  expofes  all 
the  whole  Town,  fhe  offends  no  one  Body  in  it.     She  is 
fo  exquifitely  relllefs  and  peevifh,  that  fhe  quarrels  with 
all  about  her,   and  fometimes  in  a  Freak  will  inftantly 
change  her  Habitation.  To  indulge  this  Humour,   fhe  is 
led  about  the  Grounds  belonging  to  the  fame  Houfe  fhe 
is  in,  and  the  Perfons  to  whom  fhe  is  to  remove,  being 
in  the  Plot,  are  ready  to  receive  her  at  her  own  Chamber 
again.     At  ftated  Times,  the  Gentlewoman  at  whofe 
Houfe  fhe  fuppcfes  fhe  is  at  the  Time,  is  fent  for  to  quar- 
rel with,  according  to  her  common  Cullom:  When  they 
have  a  m.ind  to  drive  the  Jeft,  fhe  is  immediately  urged 
to  that  Degree,  that  fhe  will  board  in   a  Family  with 
which  fhe  has  never  yet  been ;  and  away  fhe  will  go  this 
Inflant,  and  tell  them  all  that  the  reft  have  been  faying 
of  them.     By  this  Means  fhe  has  been  an  Inhabitant  of 
every  Houfe  in  the  Place  without  flirring  from  the  fame 
Habitation  :  and  the  many  Stories  which  every  Body  fur- 
nifhes  her  with  to  favour  that  Deceit,  make  her  the  gene- 
ral Intelligencer  of  the  Town  of  all  that  can  be  faid  by 
ore  Woman  againfl  another.     Thus  groundlefs  Stories 
die  away,  and  fometimes  Truths  are  fmothered  under  the 
o-eneral  Word,    when  they   have   a  mind  to  difcounte- 
nance  a  thing,  Oh!    that  is  in  my  Lady  Bliienia-ntlei 
IVIemoirs. 

WHOEVER  receives  ImprefTions  to  the  Difadvan- 
tage  of  others  without  Examination,  is  to  be  had  in  no 
other  Credit  for  Intelligence  than  this  good  Lady  Blue- 
viav.tle,  who  if  fubieifled  to  have  her  Eras  impoled  upon 
for  want  of  other  Kelps  to  better  Information.  Add  to 
this,  that  other  Scancal-Bearers  fufperd  the  Ufe  of  thefe 
Faculties  which  fhe  has  lofl,  rather  than  apply  them  to 
do  J  u  ft  ice  to  their  Neighbours ;  and,  I  think,  for  the 
Service  of  my  fair  Readers,  to  acquaint  them,  that 
there  is  a  voluntary  Lady  Bluemantle  at  every  Vifit 
n  Town.  T 
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Occupet  extremum  Scabies  '  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  41 7. 

The  Devil  take  the  hindmcjl !  [Englifh  Proverb.] 

IT  is  an  impertinent  and  unreafonable  Fault  in  Conver- 
fation,  for  one  Man  to  take  up  all  the  Difcourfe.    It 
may  pofiibly  be  objefted  to  me  myfelf,  that  I  am 
guilty  in  this  kind,  in  entertaining  the  Town  every  Day, 
and  not  giving  fo  many  able  Pcrfons  who  have  it  more 
in  their  Power,  and   as   much  in   their  Inclination,  an 
Opportunity  to   oblige  Mankind   with  their  Thoughts. 
Beiides,  laid  one  whom  I  overheard  the  other  Day,  why 
mull  this  Paper  turn  all  together  upon  Topics  of  Learn- 
ing and  Morality  ?   Why  (hould  it  pretend  only  to  Wit, 
Humour,  or  the  like  ?    Things  which  are  nfeful  only  to 
amule  Men  of  Literature  and  fuperior  Education.  I  would 
have  it  confift  alfo  of  all  Things  which  may  be  necefi'ary 
or  ufeful  to  any  Part  of  Society,   and  the  mechanic  Arcs 
(hould  have  their  Place  as  well  as  the  Liberal.  The  Ways 
of  Gain,   Hufbandry  and  Thrift,  will  ferve   a  greater 
Number  of  People,  than  Difcourfes  upon  what  wa?  well 
faid  or  done  by  fuch  a  Philofopher,  Hero,  General,  or 
Poet.  I  no   fooner  heard  this  Critic  talk  of  my  Works, 
but  I  minuted  what  he  had  faid  ;  and  from  that  Inflant 
refolved  to  enlarge  the  Plan  of  my  Speculations,  by  givino- 
notice  to  all  Perfons  of  all  Orders,  and  each  Sex,  that  if 
they    are    pleafed  to    fend    me  Difcourfes,   wich  their 
Names   and  Places  of  Abode  to  them,    fo  that  I  can 
be  fatisfied  the  Writings  are  authentic,    fuch  their  La- 
boars  (hall  be  faithfully  inferred  in  this  Paper.     It  will 
be  of  mach  more  Confcquence  to  a  Youth  in  his  Appren- 
ticethip,  to  know  by  what  Rules  and  Arts  fuch  a  one  cc- 
came  Sheriff  of  the  City  of  LoWot,  than  to  lee  the  Sign 
of  one  of  his  own  Quality  with  a  Lion's  Heart  in  each 
Hand.    The  World  indeed  is  inchanted  with  romantic 
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and  improbable  Atchievements,  when  the  plain  Path  to 
refpeftive  Greatnefs  and  Succefs  in  the  Way  of  Life  a 
Man  is  in,  is  wholly  overlooked.  Is  it  poffible  that  a 
young  Man  at  prefent  could  pafs  his  Time  better,  than  in 
reading  the  Hiftory  of  Stocks,  and  knowing  by  what 
fecret  Springs  they  have  had  fuch  fudden  Afcents  and  Falls 
in  the  fame  Day?  Could  he  be  better  conduced  in  his 
Way  to  Wealth,  which  is  the  great  Article  of  Life,  than 
in  a  Treatife  dated  from  Change- Alley  by  an  able  Profici- 
ent there  ?  Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  ufeful,  than 
to  be  well  inflruded  in  his  Hopes  and  Fears ;  to  be  diffi- 
dent when  others  exult,  and  with  a  fecret  Joy  buy  when 
others  tkink  it  their  intereft  to  fell.  I  invite  all  Perfons 
who  have  any  thing  to  fay  for  the  profitable  Information 
of  the  Public,  to  take  their  Turns  in  my  Paper :  They 
are  welcome,  from  the  late  noble  Inventor  of  the  Longi- 
tude, to  the  humble  Author  of  Strops  for  Razors.  If  to 
carry  Ships  in  Safety,  to  give  Help  to  People  toft  in  a 
troubled  Sea,  without  knowing  to  what  Shore  they  bear, 
what  Rocks  to  avoid,  or  what  Coaft  to  pray  for  in  their 
Extremity,  be  a  worthy  Labour,  and  an  Invention  that 
deferves  a  Statue ;  at  the  fame  Time,  he  who  has  found 
a  Means  to  let  the  Inftrument  which  is  to  make  your 
Vifage  lefs  horrible,  and  your  Perfon  more  fmug,  eafy  in 
the  Operation,  is  worthy  of  fome  kind  of  good  Recep- 
tion :  ]f  things  of  high  Moment  meet  with  Renown, 
thofe  of  little  Confideration,  fmce  of  any  Confideration, 
are  not  to  be  defpifed.  In  order  that  no  Merit  may  lie 
hid  and  no  Art  unimproved,  I  repeat  it,  that  I  call  Arti- 
ficers, as  well  as  Philofophers,  to  my  Affiftance  in  the 
Public  Service.  It  would  be  of  great  ufe  if  we  had 
an  exaS  Hiilory  of  the  Succeffes  of  every  great  Shop 
within  the  City- Walls,  what  Trafts  of  Land  have  httn 
purchafed  by  a  conftant  Attendance  within  a  Walk  of 
thirty  Foot;  if  it  could  alfo  be  noted  in  the  Equipage 
of  thofc  who  are  afcended  from  the  Succefsful  Trade  of 
their  Ancellors  into  Figure  and  Equipage.  Such  Ac- 
counts would  quicken  Induftry  in  the  Purfuit  of  fuch  Ac- 
quifitions,  and  difeountenance  Luxury  in  tlie  Enjoyment 
of  them. 

T  O  divf  rfify  thefe  kind  of  Informations,  the  Induflry 
of  the  Fem:ile  \Vo;lJ  is  not  to  be  unobferved  :     She  to 
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whofe  Houlhold- Virtues  it  is  owing,  that  Men  do  Ho- 
nour to  her  Hufhand,  fhould  be  recorded  with  Venera- 
tion; fhe  who  has  wafted  his  Labours,  with  Infamy. 
When  we  are  come  into  Domeftic  Life  in  this  manner, 
to  awaken  Caution  and  Attendance  to  the  main  Poiot,  it 
would  not  be  amifs  to  give  now  and  then  a  Touch  of 
Tragedy,  and  defcribe  that  moft  dreadful  of  all  human 
Conditions,  the  Cafe  of  Bankruptcy  ;  how  Plenty,  Credit, 
Chearfulnefs,  full  Hopes,  and  eafy  Pofreflions,  are  in 
an  Inftant  turned  into  Penury,  faint  Afpefts,  Diffidence, 
Sorrow,  and  Mifery  ;  how  the  Man,  who  with  an  open 
Hand  the  Day  before  could  adminifter  to  the  Extremities 
of  others,  is  (hunn'd  to-day  by  the  Friend  of  his  Bolorn. 
It  would  be  ufeful  to  fhew  how  juft  this  is  on  the  Negli* 
gent,  hovv  lamentable  on  the  Induftrious.  A  Paper 
written  by  a  Merchant,  might  give  this  liland  a  true 
Senfe  of  the  Worth  and  Importance  of  his  Charader :  It 
might  be  vifibly  from  what  he  could  fay,  That  no  Sol- 
dier entring  a  Breach  adventures  more  for  Honour,  than 
the  Trader  does  for  Wealth  to  his  Country.  In  both 
Cafes  the  Adventurers  have  their  own  Advantage,  but  I 
know  no  Cafes  wherein  every  Body  elle  is  a  Sharer  in 
the  Succefs. 

I T  is  objefted  by  Readers  of  Hiftory,  That  the  Battle* 
in  thofe  Narrations  are  fcarce  ever  to  be  underftocd. 
This  Mitfortune  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  Ignorance  of 
Hillorians  in  the  Methods  of  drawing  up,  changing  the 
Forms  of  a  Battalia,  and  the  Enemy  retreating  from,  as 
well  as  approaching  to,  the  Charge.  But  in  the  Dii- 
courfes  from  the  Correfpondents,  whom  I  now  invite,  the 
Danger  will  be  of  another  kind  ;  and  it  is  neceilary  to 
caution  them  only  againft  ufing  Terms  of  Art,  and  de- 
fcribing  Things  that  are  familiar  to  them  in  Words  un- 
known to  their  Reader,  I  promife  myfcif  a  great  Har- 
veft  of  new  Circumftances,  Perfon?,  and  Things  fro.-n 
this  Propofal ;  and  a  World,  which  many  think  they  are 
well  acquainted  with,  difcovered  as  wholly  new.  This 
Sort  of  Intelligence  will  give  a  lively  Image  of  the 
Chain  and  mutual  Dependence  of  human  Society,  take 
off"  imy^crtinent  Prejudices,  enlarge  the  Minds  ot  thofe, 
whofe  Views  are  confined  to  their  own  Circimilh'.rces  ; 
and  in  iliort,  if  the  Knowing  in  feveral  Arts,  ProfeiTiOi\s, 

rr.ii 
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and  Trades  v/ill  exert  themfelves,  it  cannot  but  produce 
a  new  Field  of  Diverfion,  an  Inflruflion  more  agreeable 
than  has  yet  appeared.  X 
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— — i — Pcpuhimque  fajfts  dedocet  titi 

Vocibus. _____  Hor.  Od.  z.  1. 2.  v.  ig, 

Trom  Cheats  of  Words  the  Croud Jhe  brings 

T»  real  Ejiimate  of  Things.  C  R  E  E  C  H. 

Mr,  Spectator, 

SI N C E  I  gave  an  Account  of  an  agreeable  Set 
of  Company  which  were  gone  down  into  the 
Country,  I  have  received  Advices  from  thence, 
that  the  Inftitution  of  an  Infirmary  for  thofe  who  Ihould 
be  out  of  Humour,  has  had  very  good  EfFefls.  My 
Letters  mention  particular  Circumltances  of  two  or 
three  Perfons,  who  had  the  good  Senfe  to  retire  of 
their  own  Accord,  and  notified  that  they  were  with- 
drawn, with  the  Reafons  of  it,  to  the  Company,  ia 
their  refpeftive  Memorials. 

Ihe  Memorial  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dainty  Spinfiep. 

Humbly  Sheweth, 

*  '  |~^H  AT  confclons  of  her  own  want  of  Merit,  ac- 

*  X     companied  with  a  Vanity  of  being  admired,  {he 

*  had  gone  into  Exile  of  her  own  accord. 

*  S  H  E  is  fenfible,  that  a  vain  Perfon  is  the  moH  in- 

*  fufTerable  Creature  living  in   a  well-  bred  Ailembly, 

*  THAT  fhe  defired,  before  flie  appeared  in  public 

*  again,  fhe  might  have  AfTurances,  that  tho'  fhe  might 

*  be  thought  handfom,    there  might  not  more  Addrefs 
'  of  Complim.ent  be  paid  to  her,  than  to  the  reft  of  the 

*  Company. 

*  T  H  AT  fhe  conceived  it  a  kind  of  Superiority,  that 

*  one  Perfon  fhould  take  upon  him  to  commend  another. 

♦  LASTLY, 
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*  LASTLY,  That  (he  went  into  the  Infirmary,  to 

*  avoid  a  particular  Perfon  who  took  upon  him  to  profefs 

*  an  Admiration  of  her. 

•SHE  therefore  prayed,  that  to  applaud  out  of  due 
'  place,  might  be  declared  an  Offence,  and  punilhed  in 

*  the  fame  Manner  with  Detradion,   in   that  the  latte* 

*  did  but  report  Perfons  defedive,  and  the  former  made 

*  them  fo. 

All  which  is  fubmitted,  ^c. 

THERE  appeared  a  Delicacy  and  Sincerity  in  this 
Memorial  very  uncommon,  but  my  Friend  informs  me, 
that  the  Allegations  of  it  were  groundlefs,  infomuch  that 
this  Declaration  of  an  Averfion  to  being  praifed,  was  un- 
derflood  to  be  no  other  than  a  fecret  Trap  to  purchafe  it, 
for  which  Reafon  it  lies  ftill  on  the  Table  unanfwered. 

The  humble  Memorial  of  the  Lady  Lydia  Loller. 

Sheweth, 
«  r-r->HAT  the  Lady  LyJia  is  a  Woman  of  Quality  j 

*  \_     married  to  a  private  Gentleman. 

'  THAT  Ihe  finds  herfelf  neither  well  nor  ill. 

*  THAT  her  Hulhand  is  a  Clown. 

*  THAT  Lady  ivy^/«  cannot  fee  Company. 

*  THAT  ihe    defires     the    Infirmary  may   hz  her 

*  Apartment  during  her  ilay  in  the  Country. 

*  THAT  they  would  pleafe  to  make  merry  with 

*  their  Equals. 

«  THAT   Mr.  Loller  might  flay  with  them  if  he 

*  thought  fit. 

I  T  was  immediately  refolved,  that  Lady  LyJia  was 
ftill  at  London. 

The  huml'le  Memorial  o/Thomn.s  S[iddcn,  E/(i;   of  the 
Inner. Temple. 

Sheweth, 
<  '  B"^  H  A  T  Mr.  Sudden  is   confcious  that  he  is  too 
'      X     much  given  to  Argumentation. 

*  THAT  he  talks  loud. 

!  THAT 
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*  T  H  A  T  he  is  apt  to  think  all  things  matter  o{ 
«  Debate. 

*  THAT  he  flayed  behind  in  Wefiminpr-Hall,  when 

*  the  late  Shake  of  the  Roof  happened,  only   becaufe 

*  a  Counfel  of  the  other  Side  afferted  it  was  coming 

*  down. 

*  THAT  he  cannot  for  his  Life  confent  to   any 

*  thing. 

'  THAT  he  ftays  in  the  Infirmary  to  forget  him- 
«  felf. 

*  T  HAT  as  foon  as  he  has  forgot himfelf,  he  will 

*  wait  on  the  Company. 

HIS  Indifpofition  was  allowed  to  be  fufficient  to  re- 
quire a  Ceffation  from  Company. 

The  Mitnorial  of  Frank  JoIIv, 

Sheweth, 

*  'nr^HAT  he  hath  put  himfelf  into  the  Infirmary,  in 

*  JL      regard  he  is  fenfible  of   a  certain  ruftic  Mirth 

*  which  renders  him  unfit  for  polite  Converfation. 

'THAT    he  intends  to    prepare  himfelf  by  Abfti- 

*  nence  and  thin  Diet  to  be  one  of  the  Company. 

*  TH  AT  at  prefent  he  comes  into  a  Room,  as  if  lie 

*  were  an  Exprefs  from  Abroad. 

*  THAT  he  has  chofen  an  Apartment  with  a  matted 

*  Anti- Chamber,    to    pradtife  Motion    without    being 

*  heard. 

*  THAT  he  bows,  talks,    drinks,  eats,  and  helps 

*  himfelf  before  a  Glafs,  to  learn  to  aft  with  Modera- 

*  tion. 

*  THAT  by  reafon  of  his  luxuriant  Health  he  i» 

*  oppreffive  to  Perfons  of  compofed  Behaviour. 

*  THAT  he  is  endeavouring   to  forget  the   Word 
«  ?Jhaiv,   PJhanv. 

'THAT   he    is   alfo  weaning  himfelf   fiom   his 

*  Cane. 

'  THAT  when  he  has  learnt  to  Jive  without  his  faid 

*  Cane,  he  will  wait  on  the  Company,  ^V. 


'Th 
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The  Memorial  of  John  Rhubarb,  E/q; 

Sheweth, 

*  '"  r^H  AT  yOur  Petitioner  has  retired  to  the  Infir- 

*  X      mary,   but  that  he  is  in  perfedt    good  Health, 

*  except  that  he  has   oy  long  Ufe,   and  for  wantof  Dif- 

*  courfe,  contraded  an  Habit  of  Complaint  that  he  is 

*  fick. 

'  THAT  he  wants  for  nothing  under  the  Sun,   but 
'  what  to  fay,  and  therefore  has  f^^Ulen  into  this  unhappy 

*  Malady  of  complaining  that  he  isfick. 

'  THAT  this  Cullom  of  his  makes  him,  by  his  own 

*  Confeflion,    fit  only  for  the  Infirmary,   and  therefore 

*  he  ha?  not  waited  for  being  ferrtenced  to  it. 

*  THAT  he  is  confcious  there  is  nothing  more  im- 

*  proper  than  fuch  a  Complaint  in  good  Company,  in 
'  that  they  mull  pity,  whether  ihey  think  the  Lamenter 

*  ill  or  not ;  and  that  the  Complainant  mufl  make  a  filly 
'  Figure,  whether  he  is  pitied  or  not. 

*  YOUR  Petitioner  humbly  prays,  that  he  may  have 

*  Time  to  know  how  he  does,    and  he  will  make  his 

*  Appearance. 

*  THE  Valetudttiariats  was  likcwife  eafily  excofed: 

*  and  this  Society  being  refolved  not  only  to  make  it  their 

*  Bufmefs  to  pafs   their  Time  agreeably  for  the  prefent 

*  Seafon,  but  alfo  to  commence  fuch  Habits  in  themfclves 
'  as  may  be  of  Ufe  in  their  future  Conduft  in  general,  are 

*  very  ready  to  give  into  a  fancied  or  real  Incapacity  to 

*  join  with  their  ivJcafures,in  order  to  have  no  Humourift, 
'*  proud  Man,  impertinent  or  fufficient  Fellow,  break  in 

'  upon  their  Happinefs.  Great  Evils  feldom  happen  to 
'  dillurb  Company  ;  but  Indulgence  in  Particularities  ot 
'  Flumour,  is  the  Seed  of  making  half  our  Time  hang  in 

*  Sufpence,  or  walie  a-way  under  real  Difcompofures. 

*  AMONG  other  Things  it  is  carefully  provided 

*  that  there  may  not  be  difagreeable  Familiarities.     No 

*  one  ib   to  appear  in  tlie  public  Rooms  undrclTed,  or 

*  enter  abruptly  into  each  other's  Apartment  without  Tn- 

*  timatloa.     Every  orie  has  hitherto  been   fo  careful  in 

*  his  Behaviour,  that  there  has  but  one  Otten-Jer  in  tea 

'  Days 
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*  Days  Time  been  fent  into  the  Infirmary,  and  that  was 

*  for  throwing  away  his  Cards  at  Whift. 

'  H  E  has  oiFered   his  Submiflion  in  the  -following 

*  Terms. 

The  humble  Petition  o/]eoEry  Hotfpur,  E/^; 

Sheweth, 

*  rr^  HO  UGH  the  Petitioner  fwore,   ftamped    and 
^     J[     threw  down  his  Cards,  he  has  all  imaginable  Re- 

*  fpeft  for  the  Ladies,   and  the  whole  Company. 

*  THAT  he  humbly  defires  it  may  be  confidered,  in 

*  the  Cafe  of  Gaming,  there  are  many  Motives  which 

*  provoke  to  Diforder. 

'  THAT  the   Defire  of  Gain,    and  the  Defire  of 

*  Viftory,   are  both  thwarted  in  lofing. 

*  THAT  all  Converfations  in  the  World  have  in- 

*  dulged  Human  Infirmity  in  this  Cafe. 

*  YOUR    Petitioner  therefore  molt  humbly  prays, 

*  that  he  may  be  reilored  to  the  Company,  and  he  hopes  to 

*  bear  ill  Fortune  with  a  good  Grace  for  the  future,  and 

*  to  demean  himfelf  fo  as  to  be  no  more  than  chearful 

*  when  he  wins,  than  grave  when  he  lofes.  T 

N^43o       Monday,  yuly  14. 


^are  peregrinum  vicinia  rauca  reclamat. 

Hor. Ep.  17.1.  I.  V.  62. 


•The  Croud  replies^ 


Co  feek  a  Stranger  to  belle've  thy  Lies.  Creech, 

SIR, 
«      *    S  you  are  a  Spedator-General,  you  may  with 
«    /\    Authority  cenfure  whatfoever  looks  ill,   and  is 
«  oftenfive  to   the   Sight ;   the  worft  Nufance  of 

*  which  kind,  methinks,  is  the  fcandalous  Appearance  of 

*  Poor  in  all  Parts  of  this  wealthy  City.     Such  miferable 

*  Objedls  afFedl  the  compaffionate  Beholder  with  difmal 

.'  Id«a5, 
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*  Ideas,  difcompofe  the  Chearfulnefs  of  his  Mind,  and 

*  deprive  him  of  the  Pleafure  that  he  might  otherwife 
'  take  in  furveying  the  Grandeur  of  our  Metropolis- 

*  Who  can  without  Remorfe  fee  a  difabled  Sailor,  the 

*  Purveyor  of  our   Luxury,   deftitute   of  NecelTaries  ? 

*  Who  can  behold  an  honeft  Soldier,  that  bravely  with- 
'  ftood  the  Enemy,  proftrate   and   in  want  among  his 

*  Friends  ?  It  were  andlefs  to  mention  all  the  Variety  of 

*  Wretchednefs,  and  the  numberlefs  Poor  that  not  only 

*  fingly,  but  in  Companies,  implore  your  Charity.  Spec- 
'  tades  of  this  Nature  every  where  occur;  and  it  is  un- 
'  accountable,  that  amongft  the  many  lamentabb  Cries 
'  that  infell  thisTown,  your  Comptroller-General  fhould 
'   not  take  notice  of  the  mofl  fhocking,  ^viz.  thofe  of  the 

*  Needy  and  Afflidled.     I  can't  but  think  he  wav'd  it 

*  meerly  out  of  good  Breeding,  choofmg  rather  to  rtifle 

*  his    Refcntment,  than  upbraid  his  Couutrymen  with 

*  Inhumanity ;  however,  let  not  Charity  be  facrificed  to 

*  Popularity,  and  if  his  Ears  were  deaf  to  their  Com- 

*  plaint,  let  not  your  Eyes  overlook  their  Perfons.   There 
«  are,  I  know,  many  Impoftors  among  them.   Lamenefs 

*  and  Blindnefs  are  certainly  very  often  adted  ;   but  can 

*  thofe  that  have  their  Sight  and  Limbs,   employ   them 

*  better  than  in  knowing  whether  they  are  counterfeited 

*  or  not  ?    I  know  not  which  of  the  two  mifapplies  his 

*  Senfes  moft,  he  who  pretends  himfelf  blind  to  move 

*  Compaffion,  or  he  who   beholds  a  miferable  Obje£l 

*  without  pitying  it.     But  in  order  to  remove  fuch  Im- 

*  pediments,  [  wilh,  Mr.  S  p  e  c  t  at  o  r,  you  would  give 
«  us  a  Difcourfe  upon  Beggars,  that  we  may  not  pafs  by 

*  true  Objefts  of  Charity,  or  give  to  Impoftors.  I  looked 

*  out  of  my  Window  the  other  Morning  earlier  than 

*  ordinary,  and  faw  a  blind  Beggar,  an  Hour  before  the 

*  Paflage  he  ftands  in  is  frequented,  with  a  Needle  and 

*  Thread,  thriftily  mending  his  Stockings :  My  Aftonifli- 

*  ment  was  ftill  greater,  when  I  beheld  a  lame  Fellow, 

*  whofe  Legs  were  too  big  to  walk  within  an  Hour  after, 

*  bring  him  a  Pot   of  Ale.     I  will   not   mention    the 
«  Shakings,  Diftort'jons  and  Convulfions,  which  many  of 

*  them  praftife  to  gain  an  Alms :  but  fure  I  am,   they 

*  ou'^ht  to  betaken  care  of  in  this  Condition,  either  by 
«  the" Beadle  or  the  Magiflrate.     T.isy,  it  feems,  relieve 

'  their 
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their  Polls,  according  to  their  Talents.  There  is  the 
Voice  of  an  old  Woman  never  begins  to  beg  till  nine 
in  the  Evening,  and  then  fhe  is  deftitute  of  Lodging, 
turned  out  for  want  of  Rent,  and  has  the  fame  ill  For- 
tune every  Night  in  the  Year.  You  fhould  employ  an 
Officer  to  hear  the  Diftrefs  of  each  Beggar  that  is  con- 
ftant  at  a  particular  Place,  who  is  ever  in  the  fame 
Tone,  and  fucceeds  becaufe  his  Audience  is  continually 
changing,  tho' he  does  not  alter  his  Lamentation.  If 
we  have  nothing  elfe  for  our  Money,  let  us  have  more 
Invention  to  be  cheated  with.  All  which  is  fubmitted 
to  your  Spedatorial  Vigilance :  and  I  am, 

SIR, 

Tour  moji  humble  Sirvant, 


SIR, 

T  Was  lad  Sunday  highly  tfanfported  at  our  Parifh- 
•*-  Church;  the  Gentleman  in  the  Pulpit  pleaded  mov- 
ingly in  behalf  of  the  poor  Children,  and  they  for 
themfelves  much  more  forcibly  by  fmging  an  Hymn  ; 
and  I  had  the  Happinefs  to  be  a  Contributor  to  this 
little  religious  Inftitution  of  Innocents,  and  am  fure  I 
never  difpofed  of  Money  more  to  my  Satisfaction  and 
Advantage.  The  inward  Joy  I  find  in  myfelf,  and 
the  Good-will  I  bear  to  Mankind,  make  me  heartily 
wifh  thofe  pious  Works  may  be  encouraged,  that  the 
prefent  Promoters  may  reap  the  Delight,  and  Pollerity 
the  Benefit  of  them.  But  whilft  we  are  building  this 
beautiful  Edifice,  let  not  the  old  Ruins  remain  in  View 
to  fully  the  Profpeft :  Whilft  we  are  cultivating  and 
improving  this  young  hopeful  Offspring,  let  not  the 
ancient  and  helplefs  Creatures  be  fhamcfuUy  negle(5led. 
The  Crouds  of  Poor,  or  pretended  Poor,  in  every 
Place,  are  a  great  Reproach  to  us,  and  eclipfe  the  Glory 
of  all  other  Charity.  It  is  the  utmoft  Reproach  to 
Society,  that  there  fhould  be  a  poor  Man  unrelieved,  or 
a  poor  Rogue  unpunifhed.  I  hope  you  will  think  no 
Part  of  Human  Life  out  of  your  Confideration,  but 

*  will. 
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*  will,  at  your  Leifare,  give  us  the  Hiftory  of  Plenty  and 
t  Want,  and  the  natural  Gradations  towards  them,  calcu- 

*  lated  for  the  Cities  of  London  and  Wefitn'mjier, 

I  am,  S  1  R, 

Tour  mojl  hiimhle  Servant, 

T.  D. 

Mr.    SPECTATOi, 

*  T  ^^S  y°"  would  be  pleafed  to  take  notice  of  a  very 

*  great   Indecency,    which    is    extremely    common, 

*  though,  I  think,  never  yet  under  your  Cenfure.    It  is, 

*  Sir,  the  ftrange  Freedoms  fome  ill-bred  married  People 

*  take  in  Company:  The  unfeafonable  Fondnefs  of  fome 

*  Hufbands,  and  theill-tim'd  Tcndernefsof  fome  Wives. 

*  They  talk  and  ad,  as  if  Modefty  was  only  fit  for  Maids 

*  and  Bachelors,    and  that  too  before  both.  I  was  once, 

*  Mr,  Spectator,  where  the  Fault  I  fpeak  of  was  fo 

*  very  flagrant,  that  (being,  you  muft  know,  a  very  ba{h- 

*  ful  Fellow,    and  feveral  young  Ladies  in  the  Room)  I 

*  proteft  I  was  quite  out  of  Countenance.  Lucina,  it  fcems, 

*  was  breeding,   and  fhe  did  nothing  but  entertain   the 

*  Company   with    a  Dilcourfe    upon   the  Difficulty   of 

*  Reckoning   to   a  Day,    and  faid  fhe  knew  thofe  who 

*  were  certain  co  an  Hour ;  then  fell  a  laughing  at  a  filly 

*  unexperienced  Creature,  who  was  a  Month  above  her 

*  Time.  Upon  her  Hufhand"?  coming  in,  llie  put  feveral 

*  Qaeftions  to  him  ;  which  he  not  caring  to  rcfolve,  Well, 

*  cries  Lucina,  1  fhall  have  'cm  all  at  Night But  lelt 

*  1  ihould  feem  guilty  of  the  very  Fault  1  write   againit, 

*  I  lliall  only  intreat  Mr.  Spectator,  to  ccrrctt  fuch 

*  Mifdemeanors ; 

For  higher  of  the  Genial  Bed  by  far. 
And  n.vith  Mjfierious  Reverence ,  1  deem. 

1  am,  SIR, 

2'our  humble  Servant ^ 

T  T.  Mcanwell. 

lutfday, 
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^uid  Duldus   hcmimim  generi  a  Natura  datum  eji    quam 
fui   cuique  liberi  ?  T  u  L  L . 

What  is  there  in  Nature  fo  dear  to  a  Man   as  his  cii-n 
Children  ? 

Have  lately  been  cafting  in  my  Thoughts  the  fcveral 
UnhappineiTes  of  Life,  and  comparing  the  Infelici- 
ties of  old  Age  to  thofe  of  Infancy.  The  Calamities 
of  Children  are  due  to  the  Negligence  and  Mil"condu<5t 
of  Parents,  thofe  of  Age  to  the  paft  Life  which  led  to  it. 
J  have  here  the  Hillory  of  a  Boy  and  Girl  to  their  Wed- 
ding-Day, and  think  I  cannot  give  the  Reader  a  live- 
lier Image  of  the  infipid  way  u'hich  time  uncultivated 
pafles,  than  by  entertaining  him  Vv'ith  their  authentic 
EpilHes,  exprefling  all  that  was  remarkable  in  their  Lives-, 
'till  the  Period  of  their  Life  above  mentioned.  The  Sen- 
tence at  the  Head  of  this  Paper,  which  is  only  a  warm 
Interrogation,  What  is  there  in  Nature  fo  dear  as  a  Mans 
civn  Children  to  him  ?  is  all  the  Reflexion  I  Ihall  at  pre- 
fentmake  on  thofe  who  are  negligent  or  cruel  in  the  Edu- 
cation of  them. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
«  "T  Am  now  entring  into  my  One  and  Twentieth  Year, 

*  X  ^"^  <^o  "°^  know  that  I  had  one  Day's  thorough 

*  Satisfaftion  fmce  I  came  to  Years  of  any  Reflexion, 

*  'till  the  Time  they  fay  others  lofe  their  Liberty,    the 

*  Day  of  my  Marriage.     I  am  Son  to  a  Gentleman  of  a 

*  very  great   Ellate,   who  rcfolv'd  to  keep  me  out  of 

*  the  Vices  of  the  Age  ;   and  in  order  to  it  never  let  me 

*  fee  any  thing  that  he  thought  could  give  me  the  leaft 

*  Pleafiire.     At  ten  Years  old  I  was  put  to  a  Grammar- 

*  School,  where  my  Mafler  received  Orders  every  Pofl:  to 

*  ufe  me  very  feverely,  and  have  no  regard  to  my  hav- 
J  ing  a  great  Eltate,     At  fifteen  I  was  removed  to  the 

•  Univerfity, 
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*  Univerfity,  where  I  liv'd,  out  of  my  Father's  great  Dif- 

*  cretion,  in  fcandalous  Poverty  and  Want,  'till  I  was  big 

*  enough  to  be  married,   and  I  was  fent  for  to  fee  the 

*  Lady  who   fends   you  the  Underwritten.     When  we 

*  were  put  together,  we  both  confidered  that  we  could 

*  not  be  woH'e  than  we  were  in  taking  one  another,  and 

*  out  of  a  Dcfiie  of  Liberty  entered  into  Wedlock.     My 

*  Father  fays  I  am  now  a  Man,  and  may  fpeak  to  him 

*  like  another  Gentleman. 

/  am,  SIR, 

your  mojl  humhle  Servant, " 

Richard  Rentfree. 

Mr.  Spec, 

*  T  Grew  tall  and  wild  at  my  Mother's,  who  is  a  gay 

*  ^  Widow,    and  did  not  care   for   fhewing   me,  till 

*  about  two  Years  and  a  half  ago;  at  which  Time  my 
'  Guardian  Uncle  fent  me  to  a  Boarding-School,  with 
'  Orders  to  contradidl  me  in  nothing,  for  I  had  been 

*  mifufed  enough  already.  I  had  not  been  there  above  a 

*  Month,  when  being  in  the  Kitchen,  I  faw  fome  Oat- 
'  meal  on  the  DrefTer ;  I  put  two  or  three  Corns  in  my 

*  Mouth,  liked  it,  ftole  a  Handful,  went  into  my  Cham- 

*  ber,  chewed  it,  and  for  two  Months  after  never  failed 

*  taking  Toll    of  every    Penyworth   of  Oatmeal    that 

*  came  into  the  Houfe:  but  one  Day  playing  with  a 
'  Tobacco-pipe  between  my  I'eeth, it  happened  to  break 

*  in  my  Mouth,  and  the  fpitting  out  the  Pieces  left  fuch 

*  a  delicious  Roughnefs  on  my  Tongue,  that  I  could  not 

*  be  fatisfied  'till  I  had  champed  up  the  remaining  Part 

*  of  the  Pipe.     I  foribok  the  Oatmeal,  and  Ituck  to  the 

*  Pipes  three  Months,  in  which  Time  I  had  difpenfed 

*  with  thirty  feven  foul  Pipes,  all  to  the  Boles  ;  They  be- 
'  longed  to  an  old  Gentleman,  Father  to  my  Governefs 
«  He  locked  up  the  clean  ones.     1  left  off  eating  of 

*  Pipes,  and  fell  to  licking  of  Chalk.     I  was  foon  tired 

*  of  this;   I  then  nibbled  all  the  red  Wax  of  our  laltBall- 

*  Tickets,  and  three  Weeks  after,  the  black  Wax  from  the 

*  Bur}ing-Tickets  of  the  old  Gentleman.    Two  Months 

*  after  this  I  lived  upon  Thunder- bolts,   a  certain  long 

*  round  blui(h  Stone,  which  I  found  among  the  Gravel 

*  incur  Garden,  1  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  this ; 

*  but 
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but  Thunder-bolts  growing  fcarce,  I  faften'd  Tooth  and 
Nail  upon  our  Garden- wall,  which  I  fluck  to  almoft  «i 
Twelvemonth,  and  had  in  that  time  peeled  and  de- 
voured half  a  Foot  towards  our  Neighbour's  Yard.  I 
now  thought  myfelf  the  happiefl  Creature  in  the 
World,  and  I  believe  in  my  Confcience,  I  had  eatea 
quite  through,  had  I  had  it  in  my  Chamber  ;  but  now 
I  becam-e  lazy  and  unwilling  to  ftir,  and  was  obliged 
to  feek  Food  nearer  Home.  I  then  tock  a  ftrange  Han- 
kering to  Coals ;  I  fell  to  fcranching  'em,  and  had  al- 
ready confumed,  I  am  certain,  as  much  as  would  have 
tlrefledmy  Wedding-Dinner,  when  my  Uncle  came  for 
me  Home.  He  was  in  the  Parlour  with  my  Governefs 
when  I  was  called  down.  I  went  in,  fell  on  my  Knees, 
for  he  made  me  call  him  Father;  and  when  I  expedled 
the  Blefiing  I  afked,  the  good  Gentleman,  in  a  Sur- 
prife,  turns  himfelf  to  my  Governefs,  and  aiks,  Whe- 
ther this  (pointing  to  me)  was  his  Daughter  ?  This 
padded  he)  is  the  very  Pidlure  of  Death.  My  Child 
was  a  plump-fac'd,  hale,  frelh-colour'd  Girl ;  but  this 
looks  as  if  fhe  was  half-ilarved,  a  mere  Skeleton.  My 
Governefs,  who  is  really  a  good  Woman,  afiiired  my 
Father  I  had  wanted  for  nothing  ;  and  withal  told  him 
I  was  continually  eating  fome  Tralh  or  other,  and  that 
I  was  almoft  eaten  up  with  the  green  Sicknefs,  her  Or- 
ders being  never  to  crofs  me.  But  this  magnified  but 
little  with  my  Father,  who  prefently  in  a  kind  of  Pet, 
paying  for  my  Board,  took  me  home  with  him.  I  had 
not  been  long  at  home,  hnX.  onz  Sunday  at  Church  (I 
fhall  never  forget  it)  I  favv  a  young  neighbouring  Gen- 
tleman that  pleafed  me  hugely  ;  1  liked  him  of  all  Men 
I  ever  faw  in  my  Life,  and  began  to  wi(h  I  could  be 
as  plcafing  to  him.  The  very  next  Day  he  came,  with 
his  Father,  a  vifiting  to  our  Houfe  :  We  were  left  alone 
together,  with  Diredlions  on  both  fides  to  be  in  Love 
with  one  another,  and  in  three  Weeks  Time  we  were 
married.  I  regained  my  former  Health  and  Complexi- 
on, and  am  now  as  happy  as  the  Day  is  long.  Now, 
Mr.  Spec,  I  defire  you  would  find  out  fome  Name 
for  thefe  craving  Damfels,  whether  dignified  or  diftin- 
guiftied  under  fome  or  all  of  the  following  Denomina- 
tions,   to   wit,    Irajh- eaters,    Oatmeal'chevjers,     Pipe- 

t  champen^ 
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champers,  Chalk-lickers,  JVax-nibblers,  Coal-fcrancheri, 
Wall-peelers,  or  GranjeUdiggers :  And,  good  Sir,  do 
your  utmoft  Endeavour  to  prevent  (by  expofing)  this 
unaccountable  Folly,  fo  prevailing  among  the  young 
ones  of  our  Sex,  who  may  not  meet  with  fuch  fudden 
good  Luck  as, 

SIR, 

Tour  couf.ant  Reader, 

and  'Very  hvmblt  Servant, 

Sabina  Green, 
Now  Sabina  Rentfree. 


N  432        Wednejday^  Juy  16. 


■  —Inter  Jlrtplt  anfer  clores.  Virg.  Eel.  g.  v.  36. 

He  gabbles  like  a  Goofe,  amidjl  the  Sv^an-like  Sluire. 

D  R  YD  E  N. 

Mr.  Spectator,  Oxford,  July  1 4. 

*  ACCORDING   to   a  late  Invitation  in  one  of 
«    /A    your  Papers  to  every  Man  who  pleafes  to  write, 

*  I  have  fent  you  the  following  ftiort  Diflertatioa 
«  agalnft  tke  Vice  of  being  prejudiced. 

Tour  mojl  humble  Servant* 


:m 


AN  is  a  fociable  Creature,  and  a  Lover  of  Glo- 
ry ;  whence  it  is  that  when  fevcral  Pcrfons  are 

*  united  in  the  fame  Society,  they  are  fludious  to  leflen 

*  the  Reputation  of  others,  in  order  to  raife  their  own. 
«  The  Wife  are  Content  to  guide  the  Springs  in  Silence, 

*  and  rejoice  in  Secret  at  their  regular  Progrefs :  To  prate 

*  and  triumph  is  the  Part  allotted  to  theTrifiing  and  Su- 

*  perficial :  The  Geefe  were  providentially  ordained  to 

*  fave  the  Capitcl.     Hence  it   is,  that  the  Invention   of 

*  Marks  and  Devices  to  diftinguifh  Parties,  is  owing  to 

*  the  Beaux  ind  Belles  of  this  Ifland.  Hats  moulded  into 

'  different 
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*  different  Cocks  and  Pinches,  have   long  bid   mutual 

*  Defiance ;  Patches  have  been  fet  againft  Patches  in  Bat- 

*  tie- array  ;  Stocks  have  rifen  or  fallen  in  Proportion  to 

*  Head-Dreffes ;  ard  Peace  or  War  beenexpefted,  as  the 

*  Wbiie  or  the  Red  Hood  hath  prevailed.     Thefe  are  the 

*  Staridard-Bearers  in  our  contending  Armies,  the  Dwarfs 

*  and  Squires  who  carry  the  Imprefies  of  the  Giants  or 

*  Knights,  not  born  to  fight  themfeives,   but  to  prepare 

*  the  XVay  for  the  enfuing  Combat. 

*  IT   is  Matter  of  Wonder  to  refleft  how  far  Men  of 

*  weak  Underftanding  and  ftrong  Fancy  are  hurried  by 

*  their  Prejudices,  even  to  the  believing  that  the  whole 

*  Body  of  the  adverfe  Party  are  a  Band  of  Villains  and 

*  Demons,     Foreigners  complain,   that  the  Englijh  are 

*  the  prGudeft  Nation  under  Heaven.    Perhaps  they  too 

*  have   their   Share;    but   be  that  as  it  will,    general 

*  Charges  againft  Bodies  of  Men  is  the  Fault  I  am  writ- 

*  ing  againft.  It  muft  be  own'd,  to  our  Shame,  that  our 

*  common  People,    and  moft  who  have  not  travelled, 

*  have  an  irrational  Contempt  for  the  Language,  Drefs, 

*  Cuftoms,  and  even  the  Shape  and   Minds  of   other 

*  Nations.     Some  Men,  otherwife  of  Senfe,  have  won- 

*  dered  that    a  great  Genius  fliould  fpring  out  of  Jre- 

*  land;  and  think  you  mad  in  affirming,    that  fine  Odes 

*  have  been  written  in  Lapland 

*  T  H I  S  Spirit  of  Rivalftiip,  which  heretofore  reigned 

*  in  the  two  Univerfities,   is  extinft,  and  almoft  over  be- 
«  twixt  College  and  College :  In  Parifhes  and  Schools  the 

*  Thirft  of  Glory  ftill  obtains.     At  the  Seafons  of  Foct- 

*  ball  and  Cock-fighting,  thefe  little  Republics  reafiume 

*  their  National  Hatred  to  each  other.  My  Tenant  in  the 

*  Country  is  verily  perfuaded,    that  the  Pariih  of  the 
<  Enemy  hath  not  one  honeft  Man  in  it. 

*  I  always  hated  Satires  againft  Women,  and  Satires 
«  ao-ainft  Men  ;  I  am  apt  to  fufpedl  a  Stranger  who  laughs 
«  at  the  Religion  of  ^ihe  Faculty:    My  Spleen  rifes  at  a 

*  dull  Rogue,  who  is  {cv^xo.  upon  Mayors  and  Aldermen  ; 

*  and  was  never  better  pleafed  than  with  a  Piece  of  Ju- 

*  ftice  executed  upon  the  Body  of  a  Templar,  who  was 

*  very  arch  upon  Parfons. 

*  THE  Neccffities  of  Mankind  require  various  Em- 

*  plo^■ments  j  and  whoever  excels  in  his  Province  is  wor- 

!  thy 
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*  thy  of  Pra'ife.  All  Men  are  not  educated  after  the  fame 

*  Manner,  nor  have  all  the  fame  Talents.     Thofe  who 

*  are  deficient  deferve  our  Compaffion,  and  have  a  Ti- 

*  tie  to  our  Afljflance.  All  cannot  be  bred  in  the  fame 
Place  ;  but  in  all  Places  there  arifc,  at  different  Times, 
fuch  Perfons  as  do  Honour  to  their  Society,  which  may 
raife  envy  in  little  Souls,  but  are  admired  and  cherifhccl 
by  generous  Spirits. 

•  1  T  is  certainly  a  great  Happinefs  to  be  educated  iti 
Societies  of  great  and  eminent  Men.  Their  Inilrudlion* 
and  Examples  are  of  extraordinary  Advantage.     It  is 
highly  proper  to  inftil  fuch  a  Reverence  of  the  govern- 
ing Perfons,  and  Concern  for  the  Honour  of  the  Place, 
as  may  fpur  the  growing  Members  to  worthy  Purfuits 
and  honeft  Emulation  :  But  to  fwell  young  Minds  with 
vain  Thoughts  of  the  Dignity  of  their  own  Brother- 
hood,  by  debafing  and  vilifying  all  others,  doth  them 
a  real  Injury.     By  thfs  means  I  have  found  that  their 
Efforts  have  become  languid,  and  their  Prattle  irkfom, 
as  thinking  it  fufiicient  Pralfe  that  they  are  Children 
of  fo  illuftrious  and  ample  a  Family.     I  fhould  think 
it  a  furer  as  well  as  more  generous  Method,   to  fct  be- 
fore  the  Eyes  of  Youth  fuch  Perfons  as  have  made  s 
noble  Progrefs  in  Fraternities   lefs    talk'd  of;    which 
feems  tacitly  to  reproach  their  Sloth,  who  loll  fo  heavi- 
'  It  in  the  Seats  of  mighty  Improvement :     Adive  Spi- 
rits, hereby  would  enlarge  their  Notions,  whereas  by  i. 
'  fervile  Imitation  of  one,  or  perhaps  two,    admired  iVien 
'  in   their  own  Body,    they  can  only  gain  a   fecondary 
'  and  derivative  kind  of  Fame.     Thefe  Copiers  of  Men, 
■  like  thofe  of  Authors  or  Painters,  run  into  AfFedation* 
'  of  fome  Oddnefs,    which  perhaps  was  not  difagrecable 
'  in  the  Original,   but  fits  ungracefully  on  the  narrow- 
'  fbLiTd  Tranfcriber. 

*  BY  fuch  early  Corredlions  of  Vanity,  while  Boys  are 
'  growing  into  Men,   they  will  gradually  learn  not  to 

*  cenlure  fuperficially  ;    but  imbibe  thofe  Principles  of 
'  general   Kindnefs  and   Humanity,   wliich   alone  can 

*  make  them  eafy  to  themfelves,  and  beloved  by  otliers. 

*  REFLEXIONS    of  this  nature  have  ex'punged 

*  all  Prejudice  out  of  my  Heart,  infomuch  that  tho'  I 

*  £m  a  firm  Proteftant,  I  hope  to  fee  the  Pope  and  Car- 
VoL.  VI.  G  dinal* 
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*  dinals  without  violent  Emotions ;  and  though  I  am 

*  naturally  grave,  I  expeft  to  meet  good  Company  at 

*  Paris. 

1  am,  S  I  R, 

Teur  ohedieht  Servant* 

Mr.    Sp  E  C  TAT  0  R, 

*  T  Find  you  are  a  general  Undertaker,  and  have  by 

*  X  yoiir  Correfpondents    or   felf  an  Infight  into  moft 

*  Things  J  which  makes  me  apply  myfelf  to  you  at  pre- 

*  fent  in  the  foreft  Calamity  that  ever  befel  Man.     My 

*  Wife  has  taken  fomething  ill  of  me,  and  has  not  fpoke 

*  one  Word,  good  or  bad,  to  me,  or  any  Body  in  the 

*  Family,   fmce  Friday  was  Seven- night.     What  muft  a 

*  Man  do  in  that  Cafe  ?    Your  Advice  would  be  a  great 

*  Obligation  to. 

Tour  tnojl  humble  Strnjant, 

Ralph  Thimbleton. 

iV//-.  Spectatoh, 
e  XX/HEN  you  want  a  Trifle  to  ^11  up  a  Paper,  in 
?    Yy     infcrtin^  this  you  will  lay  an  Obligation  on 

Tour  humble  Servant , 
July  I  r^th, 

xjiz.  OLIVIA. 

Dear  Olivia, 
**  XT  is  but  this  Moment  I  have  had  the  Happinefs  of 
*'  -*•  knowing  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  Prefent  I 
**  received  the  fecond  of  Jpril.  I  am  heartily  forry  it  did 
''  not  come  to  hand  the  Day  before  ;  for  I  can't  but  think 
*•  it  very  hard  upon  People  to  lofe  their  Jell,  that  offer 
**  at  one  but  once  a  Year.  I  congratulate  myfelf  how- 
'*  ever  upon  the  Earneft  given  me  of  fomething  further 
*'  intended  in  my  Favour ;  for  I  am  told,  that  the 
"  Man  who  is  thought  worthy  by  a  Lady  to  make 
*'  a  Fool  of,  ftands  fair  enough  in  her  Opinion  to  be- 
f*  come  one  Day   her  Hulband.     'Till  fuch  time  as  I 

*'  -have 
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«*  have  the  Honour  of  being  fworn,  I  take  leave  to  fub- 
f*  fcribe  myfelf. 

Dear  Olivia, 

Tour  Fool  EhSlf 
"£  Nicodemuncio, 

N^  433         l!uejda)\   July  17. 


Ferlege  Ma-onio  cantatas  carmirie  RatiaSy 
Etfrantem  nugis  f oh  ere  di/ce  meis. 

Mart.  Epig.  1S3.I.  14^ 

To  hamjh  anxious  Thoughts,  and  quiet  Pain, 
Read  Homer'i  Frogs,  or  mj  tnore  trifiing  Strain, 

THE  Moral  World,  as  confiding  of  Males  and  Fe- 
males, is  of  a  mixt  Nature,  and  filled  with  feveral 
Coftoms,  Fafliions  and  Ceremonies,  which  would 
have  no  place  in  it,  were  there  but  One  Sex.  Had  our 
Species  no  Females  in  it.  Men  would  be  quite  different 
Creatures  from  what  they  are  at  prcfent ;  their  Endea- 
vours to  pleafe  the  oppofite  Sex  polifhes  and  refmes 
them  out  of  thofe  Manners  which  are  moll  Natural  to 
them,  and  often  fets  them  upon  modelling  themfelves, 
not  according  to  the  Plans  which  they  approve  in  their 
own  Opinions,  but  according  to  thofe  Plans  which  they 
think  are  moft  agreeable  to  the  Female  World.  In  a 
word,  Man  would  not  only  be  an  unhappy,  but  a  rude 
unfinifhed  Creature,  were  he  convcrlaut  with  none  bat 
thofe  of  his  own  Make. 

WOM  EN,  on  the  other  fide,  are  apt  to  form  them- 
felves in  every  thing  with  regard  to  that  otherha]f  of  rea- 
fonable  Creatures,  with  whom  cliey  are  here  blended  and 
confufed  J  their  Thoughts  arc  ever  turned  upon  appearing 
amiable  to  the  other  bex  ;  they  talk,  and  move,  and  fmile', 
with  a  Defign  upon  us  ;  every  Feature  of  their  Faces; 
every  Part  of  their  Drcfs  is  filled  with  Snares  and  Allure- 

^  2  ments. 
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ments.  There  would  be  no  fuch  Animals  as  Prudes  or 
Coquettes  in  the  World,  were  there  not  fuch  an  Animal 
as  Man.  In  fhort,  it  is  the  Male  that  gives  Charms  to 
Womankind,  that  produces  an  Air  in  their  Faces,  a  Grace 
in  their  Motions,  a  Softnefs  in  their  Voices,  and  a  Deli- 
cacy in  their  Complexions. 

A  S  this  mutual  Regard  between  the  tw'O  Sexes  tends 
to  the  Improvement  of  each  of  them,  we  may  obferve 
that  Men  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  rough  and  brutal 
Natures,  who  live  as  if  there  were  no  fuch  Things  as  Wo- 
men in  the  World ;  as  on  the  contrary,  Women,  who 
have  an  Indifference  or  Averfion  for  their  Counter-parts 
in  human  Nature,  are  generally  Sour  and  Unamiable, 
Sluttifh  and  Cenforious. 

I  am  led  into  this  Train  of  Thoughts  by  a  little  Manu- 
fcript  which  is  lately  fallen  into  my  Hands,  and  which  I 
fhall  communicate  to  the  Reader,  as  I  have  done  fome 
other  curious  Piecesof  the  fame  Nature,  without  troubling 
him  with  any  Inquiries  about  the  Author  of  it.  It  con- 
tains a  fummary  Account  of  two  different  States  whicH 
bordered  upon  one  another.  The  one  was  a  Common- 
wealth oi  Amazons,  or  Women  without  Men  ;  the  other 
was  a  Republic  of  Males  that  had  not  a  Woman  in  their 
whole  Community.  As  thefe  two  States  bordered  upon 
one  another,  it  was  their  way,  it  feems,  to  meet  upon 
their  Frontiers  at  a  certain  Seafon  of  the  Year,  where 
thofe  among  the  Men  who  had  not  made  their  Ciioice  in 
any  former  M;eeting,  aflbciated  themfelves  with  paiticular 
Women,  whom  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to  look 
upon  as  their  Wives  in  every  one  of  thefe  yearly  Ren- 
counters. The  Ch-Idren  that  fprung  from  this  Alliance, 
if  Males,  were  fentto  their  refpective  Fathers  ;  if  Fema?es, 
continued  with  their  Mothers.  By  means  of  this  Annirer- 
fary  Carnival,  which  lafted  about  a  Week,  the  Cora- 
monweaiths  were  recruited  from  time  to  time,  and  lup- 
bi  jcd  with  their  refpei):ive  Subjeds. 

THESE  two  States  were  engaged  together  in  a  per- 
petaal  League,  OfFenfive  and  Defenfive,  fo  that  if  any- 
Foreign  Potentate  offered  to  attack  either  of  them,  both 
the  Sexes  fell  upon  him  at  once,  and  quickly  brought  him 
CO  Reafon.  It  was  remarkable  that  for  many  Ages  this 
.AfvreemeDt  continued  inviolable  between  the  two  States, 

not* 
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Tiotwlthftanding,  as  was  faid  before,  they  were  Hufband# 
and  Wives :  but  this  will  not  appear  fo  wonderful,  if  we 
confider  that  they  did  not  live  together  above  a  Weelcia 
a  Year. 

I  N  the  Account  which  my  Author  gives  of  the  Male 
Republic,  there  v/ere  feveral  Cuftoms  very  remarkable. 
The  Men  never  fhaved  their  Beards,  or  pared  their  Nails 
above  once  in  a  Twelvemonth,  which  was  probably  about 
the  time  of  the  great  annual  Meeting  upon  their  Fron- 
tiers.    I  find  the  Name  of  a  Minilter  of  State  in  one 
Part  of  their  Hiftory,   who  was  fined  for  appearing  too 
frequently  in  clean  Linen ;  and  of  a  certain  great  General 
who  was  turned  out  of  his  Foil  for  Effeminacy,  it  having 
been  proved  upon  him  by  feveral  credible  Witneffes  that 
he  waftied  hi-  Face  every  Morning,     If  any  Member  of 
the  Commonwealth  had  a  foft  Voice,  a  fmooth  Face,  or 
a  fupple  Behaviour,  he  was  banifhsd  into  the  Common- 
wealth of  Females,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  Slave,  dref- 
fed  in  Petticbats,  and  fet  a  Spinning,    They  had  no  Ti- 
tles of  Honour  among  them,  but  fech  as  denoted  foiae 
bodily  Streogth  or  Perfedion,    as  fuch  an  one  the  Tall, 
fuch   an   one  tht  Stocky,  fuch  an  one  the  Gruf.     Their 
public  Debates  were  generally  managed  with  Kicks  zvlA 
CufFs,  infomuch  that  they  often  came  from  the  Council' 
Tiable  with  broken  Shins,  black  Eyes,  and  bloody  Nofes» 
When  they  would  reproach  a  Man  in   the  moft.  bitter 
Terms,  they  would  tell  him  his  Teeth  were  white,  or 
that  he  had  a  fair  Skin,  and  a  foft  Hand.     The  greateft 
Man  I  meet  with  in  their  Hiftory,  was  one  who  could  life 
Five  hundred  Weight,  and  wore  fuch  a  prodigious  Pa^r 
of  Whiflcers  as  had  never  been  feen  in  the  Common- 
wealth before   his  Time.      Thefe   Accomplillimeiits  it 
feems  had  rendred  him  fo  popular,  that  if  he  had  not 
died  very  feafonably,    it  is  thought   he  reight  have  in- 
flaved  the  Republic.     Having  made  this  (hort  Extraifb 
OBt  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Male  CommonMrealth,  J  fhall 
look  into  the  Hiftory  of  tha  neighbouring   State  which 
eonfiiUdof  Females',    and  if  I£r;d  any  thing  in  it,  will, 
DOt  fail  to  communicate  ic  t©  the  i  ubhc.  C- 
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^uales  Threiciay  cum  flumina  Thernwdosntis 
Putfant,  iff  pi^iis  bellcmtur  Amazones  armis  : 
Seu  circum  Hip-poly  ten,  feu  cnm/e  Martia  eurru 
Fsnthefilea  refer ty  magnoque  uliilante  tumidttt 
Fceminea  exultant  lunatii  agminapeltis. 

Virg.  M.ti.  II.?.  66©^ 

So  march"  J  the  Thracian  Amazons  of  old. 
When  TheiTHodon  ivith  bloody  Bilh^dcs  rolPdi 
SmIj  Troops  as  thefe  w  fhiiiing  Arms  n.\:erefeen. 
When  Thefcus  met  in  fight  their  Maiden  ^een, 
Such  to  the  Field  Penthefilea  led, 
Frojn  ihe_ferce  Virgin  ixihen  the  Greciansjfi?^. 
With  fuch  return  d  triumphant  from  the  War^ 
Her  Maids  nvith  Cries  attend  the  lofty  Car  : 
They  clafh  ivith  manly  Force  their  moony  Shields ; 
,  With  Female  Shouts  refsund the'?\\ryg\d.n  Fields.,   i  ", 

HAA^ING    carefully  perufed    the   Manufcript   I 
mentioned  in   my  Yefterday's  Paper,  fo  far  as  it 
relates   to  the  Republic  of  Women,  I  find  in  it 
feveral  Particulars  which  may  very  well  deferve  the  Rea-. 
^er's  Attention. 

THE  Girls  of  Quality,  from  fix  to  twelve  Years  old, 
were  put  to  public  Schools,  where  they  learned  to  Box 
and  play  at  Cudgels,  with  feveral  other  AccompliHiments 
of  the  fame  Nature  ;  fo  that  nothing  was  more  ufual 
than  to  fee  a  little  Mifs  returning  Home  at  Night  with 
a  broken  Pate,  or  two  or  three  Teeth  knocked  out  of 
her  Head.  They  were  afterwards  taught  to  ride  the 
i^reat  Horfe,  to  Shoot,  Dart,  or  Sling,  and  lifted  into 
feveral  Companies,  in  order  to  perfeft  themfelves  in  Mili- 
tary Exercifes.  No  Woman  was  to  be  married  'till  fhe 
had  killed  her  Man.  The  Ladies  of  Fafhion  ufed  to  play 

with 
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with  young  Lions  inftead  of  Lap-dogs  and  when  they 
made  any  Parties  of  Diverfion,  inftcad  of  entertaining 
themfelves  at  Ombre  and  Piquet,  they  would  Wreftle  and 
pitch  the  Bar  for  a  whole  Afternoon  together.  There 
was  never  any  fuch  thing  as  a  Blufh  feen,  or  a  Sigh  heard, 
in  the  Commonwealth.  The  Women  never  dreiTed  but 
to  look  terrible,  to  which  end  they  wot'ld  fometimes  af- 
ter a  Battle  paint  their  Cheeks  with  the  Blood  of  tkeir 
Enemies.  For  this  Reafon  likewife  the  Face  which  had 
the  mok  Scars  was  looked  upon  as  the  moil  beautifuL  If 
they  found  Lace,  Jewels,  Ribbons  or  any  Ornaments  in 
Silver  or  Gold  among  the  Booty  which  they  had  taken, 
they  ufed  to  drefs  their  Horfes  with  it,  but  never  enter- 
tained a  Thought  of  wearing  it  themftlves.  There  wer« 
particular  Rights  and  Privileges  allowed  to  any  Member 
of  the  Commonwealth,  who  was  a  Mother  of  three 
Daughters.  The  Senate  was  made  up  of  old  Women  j 
for  by  the  Laws  of  the  Country  none  was  to  be  a  Coun- 
fellor  of  State  that  was  not  paft  Child-bearing.  They 
ufed  to  boali  their  Republic  had  continued  Four  thou- 
fend  Years,  which  is  altogether  improbable,  unlefs  we 
may  fuppofe,  what  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that  they 
meafured  their  Time  by  Lunar  Years. 

THERE  was  a  great  Revolution  brought  about  in  this 
Female  Republic,  by  means  of  a  neighbouring  King, 
who  had  made  War  upon  them  feveral  Years  with  various 
Succefs,  and  at  length  overthrew  them  in  a  very  great 
Battle.  This  Defeat  they  afcribe  to  feveral  Caufes ;  fome 
fay  that  the  Secretary  of  btate  having  been  troubled  with 
the  Vapours  had  committed  fome  fatal  Miftakes  in  feveral 
Difpatches  about  that  Time.  Others  pretend,  that  the 
firft  Minifter  being  big  with  Child,  could  not  attend  the 
Public  Affairs,  as  fo  great  an  Exigency  of  State  required ; 
but  this  I  can  give  no  manner  of  Credit  to,  fince  it 
feems  to  contradift  a  Fundamental  jViaxim  in  th;ir  Go- 
vernment, which  I  have  before  mentioned.  My  Author 
gives  the  mofl:  probable  keafon  of  this  great  Difafler  ;  for 
he  affirms  that  the  General  was  brought  to  Bed,  or  (as 
•thers  fay)  mWcarried  the  very  Night  before  the  Battle  : 
However  it  was,  this  fignal  Overthrow  obliged  them  to 
call  in  the  Male  Republic  to  their  Afliftance ;  but  not- 
withllanding  their  common  Efforts  to  repulfe  the  Viflo- 
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xious  Enemy,  the  War  continued  for  many  Years  befort 
they  could  entirely  bring  it  to  a  happy  Conclufion. 

THE  Campaigns  which  both  Sexes  pafled  together, 
made  them  fo  well  acquainted  v/ith  one  another,  that  at 
the  End  of  the  War  they  did  not  care  for  parting.  In  the 
beginning  of  it  they  lodged  in  feparate  Camps,  but  af- 
terwards as  they  grew  more  familiar,  they  pitched  their 
Tttnts  promifcuoufly. 

FROM  this  time  the  Armies  being  Checkered  with 
both  Sexes,  they  poliflxed  apace.  The  Men  ufed  to  invite 
their  Fellow- Soldiers  into  their  Quarters,  and  would  drefi 
their  Tents  with  Flowers  and  Boughs  for  their  Reception. 
If  they  chanced  to  like  one  more  than  another,  they 
would  be  cutting  her  Name  in  the  Table,  or  Chalking 
out  her  Figure  upon  a  Wall,  or  talking  of  her  in  a  kind 
of  rapturous  Language,  which  by  degrees  improved  into 
Verfe  and  Sonnet.  Thefe  were  as  the  firft  Rudiments  of 
Architefture,  Painting  and  Poetry,  among  this  Savage 
People.  After  any  Advantage  over  the  Enemy,  both 
Sexes  ufed  to  Jump  together  and  make  a  Clattering  with 
their  Swords  and  Shields,  for  Joy,  which  in  a  few  Year* 
produced  feveral  Regular  Tunes  and  Set  Dances. 

A  S  the  two  Armies  romped  on  thefe  Occafions,  th« 
Women  complained  of  the  thick  bulhy  Beards  and  long 
l^ails  of  their  Confederates,  who  thereupon  took  care  to 
prune  themfelves  into  fuch  Figures  as  were  moft  pleafing 
to  their  Female  Friends  and  Allies. 

WHEN  they  had  taken  any  Spoils  from  the  Enemy, 
the  Men  would  make  a  Prefent  of  every  thing  that  was 
Rich  and  Showy  to  the  Women  whom  they  moft  ad- 
ihired,  and  would  frequently  drefs  the  Necks,  or  Heads, 
or  Arms  of  their  Miftrefles  with  any  thing  which  they 
thought  appeared  Gay  or  Pretty.  The  Women  obferving 
that  the  Men  took  delight  in  looking  upon  them,  when 
they  were  adorned  with  fuch  Trappings  and  Gewgaws, 
fet  their  Heads  at  work  to  iind  out  new  Inventions,  and 
to  out  (hine  one  another  in  all  Councils  ofWar  or  the  like 
folemn  Meetings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Men  obferving 
how  the  Womens  Hearts  were  fet  upon  Finery,  begun 
to  embellilh  themfelves  and  look  as  agreeable  as  they 
could  in  the  Eyes  of  their  Affociates.  In  Ihort,  after  a 
few  Years  converfmg  together,  the  Women  had  learnt  to 
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Smile,    and  the  Men  to  Ogle,  the  Women  grew  Soft, 
and  the  Men  Lively. 

WHEN  they  had  thus  infenfibly  formed  one  another, 
upon  finifhing  of  the  War,  which  concluded  with  an  en- 
tire Conqueft  of  their  common  Enemy,  the  Colonels  in 
one  Army  married  the  Colonels  in  the  other  ;  the  Cap- 
tains in  the  fame  manner  took  the  Captains  to  their  Wives: 
The  whole  Body  of  common  Soldiers  were  matched,  af- 
ter the  Example  of  theJr  Leaders.  By  this  means  the 
two  Republics  incorporated  with  one  another,  and  be- 
came themoft  Flonrifhing  and  Polite  Government  in  the 
Part  of  the  World  which  they  inhabited.  C 
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Nee  duofunt,  at  forma  duplex  ^  nee  famina  diet 

Nee  puer  ut  fojjinty  neutrumque  ^  utrumque  njidetitur. 

Ovid.  Mctam.  L  4.  v.  3780 

Both  Bodies  ?»  a  Jingle  Body  mix^ 

A  Jingle  Body  ^ith  a  double  Sex.  Addison, 

MO  ST  of  the  Papers  I  give  the  Public  are  writ- 
ten on  Subjeiilis  that  never  vary,  but  are  for  ever 
fixt  and  immutable.  Of  this  kind  are  all  my  more 
ftrious  EiTays  and  Difcourfes ;  but  there  is  another  f«rt  of 
Speculations,  which  I  confider  as  Occafional  Papers,  that 
take  their  Rife  from  the  Folly,  Extravagance,  and  Ca- 
price of  the  prefent  Age.  For  I  look  upon  myfelf  as  onu 
fet  to  watch  the  Manners  and  Behaviour  of  my  Coun- 
trymen and  Contemporaries,  and  to  mark  down  every 
abfurd  Fafliion,  ridiculous  Cnftom,  or  afFct^ed  Form  of 
Speech  that  makes  its  appearance  in  the  World,  dujing 
the  Courfe  of  thefe  my  Speculations.  The  Petticoat  no 
fooner  begun  to  fwell,  but  I  obfeived  its  Motions.  The- 
Party-patches  had  not  time  to  mufter  themrdves  before 
1  detefted  them.  I  had  Intelligence  of  the  Colcurcd. 
Hood  the  very  firft  time  it  appeared  in  a  Public  AHtni- 
bly.    I  mij^ht  here  mention  feveral  other  the  like  Coa-> 
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tingent  Subjefts,  upon  which  I  have  beftowed  diftin^l 
Papers.  By  this  means  I  have  fo  efFedually  quafhed 
thofe  Irregularities  which  gave  Occafion  to  'em,  that  I 
am  afraid  Pofterity  will  fcarce  have  a  fufficient  Idea  of 
them  to  relifla  thofe  Difcourfes  which  were  in  no  little 
Vogue  at  the  time  when  they  were  written.  They  will 
be  apt  to  think  that  the  Fafliions  and  Cuftoms  I  attacked 
were  fome  Fantaftic  Conceits  of  my  own,  and  that  their 
Great  Grandmothers  could  not  be  fo  whimfical  as  I  have 
reprefented  them.  For  this  Reafon,  when  I  think  on 
the  Figure  myfeveral  Volumes  of  Speculations  will  make 
about  a  Hundred  Years  hence,  I  coniider  them  as  fo  ma- 
ny Pieces  of  old  Plate,  where  the  Weight  will  be  regard- 
ed, but  the  Fafliion  loft. 

AMONG  the  feveral  Female  Extravagancies  I  have 
already  taken  notice  of,  there  is  one  which  ftill  keeps 
its  Ground.  I  mean  that  of  the  Ladies  who  drefs  them- 
felves  in  a  Hat  and  Feather,  a  Riding-coat  and  a  Peri- 
wig, or  at  leaft  tie  up  their  Hair  in  a  Bag  or  Ribbon, 
in  Imitation  of  the  fmart  Part  of  the  oppofite  Sex.  As 
in  my  Yefterday's  Paper  I  gave  an  Account  of  the  Mix- 
ture of  two  Scxes  in  one  Commonwealth,  I  fhall  here 
take  notice  of  this  Mixture  of  two  Sexes  in  one  Perfon. 
I  have  already  flievvn  my  Diflike  of  this  immodeft  Cuf- 
tom  more  than  once;  but  in  Contempt  of  every  thing  i 
liave  hitherto  faid,  I  am  informed  that  the  Highways 
about  this  great  City  are  ftill  very  much  mfefted  with 
thefe  Female  Cavaliers. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  my  Friend  Sir  Roger  de 
C  o  V  E  R  L  E  y's  about  this  time  Twelve-month,  an  Eque- 
ilrian  Lady  of  this  Order  appeared  upon  the  Plains  which 
lay  at  a  diftance  from  his  Houfe.  I  was  at  that  time 
walking  in  the  Fields  with  my  old  Friend  ;  and  as  his 
TenantB  ran  out  on  every  fide  to  fee  fo  ftrange  a  Sight, 
Sir  Roger  afked  one  of  them  who  came  by  us  what  it 
was  ?  To  which  the  Country  Fellow  reply'd,  'Tis  a 
Gentlewoman,  faving  your  Worlhip's  Prefence,  in  a 
Coat  and  Hat.  This  produced  a  great  deal  of  Mirth  at 
the  Knight's  Houfe,  where  we  had  a  Story  at  the  fame 
time  of  another  of  his  Tenants,  who  meeting  this  Gen- 
tleman-like Lady  ©n  the  Highway,  was  afetd  by  her 
'ubethgr  that  was  Coverley-Hali :   ihe  honeft  Man  feeing 
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only  the  Male  Fart  of  the  Querift,  replied,  Tes,  Sir  ; 
but  upon  the  fcconcl  Qucftion,  ixhether  Sir  Roger  d  e 
CovERLEY  ivas  a  married  Man,  having  dropped  his 
Eye  upon  the  Petticoat,  he  changed  his  Note  into  No, 
Madam, 

HAD  one  of  thefe  Hermaphrodites  appeared  in  Jw 
fvenal's  Days,  with  what  an  Indignation  iliould  we  have 
fecH  her  defcribed  by  that  excellent  Satiriil  ?  He  would 
have  reprefented  her  in  a  Riding  Habit,  as  a  greater 
Monfter  than  the  Centaur,  He  would  have  crJ'ed  for 
Sacrifices  or  Purifying  Waters,  to  expiate  the  Appearance 
of  fuch  a  Prodigy.  He  woald  have  invoked  the  Shades 
of  Portia  or  Lucretia,  to  lee  into  what  the  Roman  Ladies 
had  transformed  themfelves. 

FOR  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treating  the  Sex  with 
greater  Tendernefs,  and  have  all  along  made  ufe  of  the 
moll  gentle  Mechods  to  bring  them  off  from  any  little 
Extravagance  into  which  they  are  fometimes  unwarily 
fallen  :  1  think  it  however  ablblutcly  neceiTary  to  keep  up 
the  Partition  between  the  two  Sexes,  and  to  take  notice 
of  the  fmalleft  Incroachments  which  the  one  makes  upoa 
the  other.  I  hope  therefore  that  I  ihall  not  hear  any  more 
Complaints  on  this  Subjedl.  I  am  fure  my  She-Difci- 
ples  who  perufe  thefe  my  daily  Leisures,  have  profited 
but  little  by  them,  if  they  are  capable  of  giving  into  fuch 
an  Amphibious  Drefs.  Thislfhould  not  nothave  mention- 
ed, had  not  I  lately  met  one  of  thefe  my  Female  Readers 
in  Hide-Park,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  mai'culine 
AfFurance,  and  cocked  her  Hat  full  in  my  Face. 

FOR  my  part,  I  have  one  general  Key  to  the  Beha- 
viour of  the  Fair  Sex.  When  1  fee  them  fibrillar  in  any 
Part  of  their  Drefs,  I  conclude  it  is  not  without  fome 
Evil  Intention  ;  and  therefore  queftion  not  but  the  Defigni 
of  this  rtrange  Falhion  is  to  fmite  more  efredually  their 
Male  Beholders.  Now  to  fetthem  right  in  this  Particu- 
lar, I  would  fain  have  them  confidcr  witli  themfelves 
whether  we  are  not  more  likely  to  be  Ibuck  by  a  Fi- 
gure entirely  Female,  than  with  fuch  an  one  as  we 
may  fee  every  Day  in  our  Glafles :  Or,  if  they  pleafe, 
kt  them  refledl  upon  their  ov/n  Hearts,  and  think  how 
they  would  be  afFeded  Ihould  they  meet  a  Man  on 
Horfcback,    in  his  Breeches  and  Jack-Boots,    and  at 
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the  fame  time  dreffed  up  ia  a  Commode  and  a  Night- 
raile. 

I  mud  obferve  that  this  Fafhionwas  firft  of  all  brought 
to  us  from  France,  a  Country  which  has  infeded  all  the 
Kations  of  Europe  with  its  Levity.  I  fpeak  not  this  in  de- 
jogation  of  a  whole  People,  having  more  than  once  found 
fault  with  thofe  general  Reflexions  which  ftrike  at  King- 
doms or  Commonwealths  in  the  Grofs ;  A  piece  of  Cruel- 
ty, which  an  ingenious  Writer  of  our  own  compares  to 
that  of  Caligula,  who  wiihed  the  ^oman  People  had  all. 
but  one  Neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  Blow. 
I  ihall  therefore  only  Remark,  that  as  Livelinefs  and 
Afiarance  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  Qualifications  of 
the  French  Nation,  the  fame  Habits  and  Culloms  will 
not  give  the  fame  Offence  to  that  People,  which  they  pro- 
duce among  thofe  of  our  own  Country.  Modelly  is  our 
diliinguifliing  Char  after,  as  Vivacity  is  theirs  :  And  whea 
this  our  national  Virtue  appears  in  that  Female  Beauty, 
for  which  oiir  Britijh  Ladies  are  celebrated  above  all 
others  in  the  Univerfe,  it  makes  up  the  moll  amiable  Obf. 
jed  that  the  Eye  of  Man  can  poffibly  behold.  C 
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'  '■i'i«ii Verfo  poIUce  <vulgt 

Stuemlihet  occidu7tt  Populariter.—^ 


Juv.  Sat.  3.  V.  31?, 
With  Ihtimhs  lent  hack  they  popularly  kill. 

D  R  Y  I>  E  N . 

BEING  a  Perfon  of  infatiable  Curlofity,  I  could  not- 
forbear  going  on  IVednefday  laft  to  a  Place  of  no 
fmall  Renown  for  the  Galantry  of  the  lower  Order, 
of  Britotis,  namely,  to  the  Bear-Garden  at  Hcckly  m  tht. 
Hole;  where  (as  a  whitilh  brown  Paper,  put  into  my 
Hands  in  the  Street,  informed  me)  there  was  to  be  a  Trial 
of  Sliiil  to  be  exhibited  between  two  Mafters  of  the  No- 
ble Science  of  Defence,    at  two  of  the  Clock  precifely. . 
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I  was   not    a  little  charm'd  with  the  Solemnity  of  th« 
Challenge,  which  ran  thus : 

/  James  Miller,  Se>-}eant,  (lately  come  from  the  Fron^ 
tiers  of  Portugal)  Mailer  cf  the  noble  Science  of  Defence^ 
hearing  in  moft  Places  nichere  I  hwve  been  of  the  great 
Fame  of  Timothy  Bu«i  cf  London,  Mafter  of  the  faid 
Science,  do  in^vite  him  to  meet  ?ne,  and  txercift  at  the/e've^ 
r.al  Weapovs  follo-ixing,  vir. 

Back  Snvcrd,  Single  Falchion^ 

Sivord  and  Dagger,  Cafe  of  Falchions, 

Snvord  and  Buckler,  garter  Staff. 

IF  the  generous  Ardour  in  James  Miller  to  difpate  the 
Reputation  of  Timethy  Buck,  had  fomeihing  refembling. 
the  eld  Heroes  of  Romance,  Tiyncthy  Buck  return'd  An- 
fwer  in  the  fame  Paper  with  the  like  Spirit,  adding  a  lit- 
tle Indignation  at  being  challenged,  and  fcemlng  to  con- 
defcend  to  fight  James  Miller,  not  in  regard  to  Miller- 
himfelf,  but  in  that,  as  the  Fame  went  about,  he  had 
fought  Parkes  of  Ct-ventry.  The  Acceptance  of  the 
Combat  ran  in  thefe  Words  : 

/  Timothy  Back  of  Clare-Market,  Majler  of  the  NobU, 
Science  of  Defence,  hearing  he  did  fight  Mr.  Parkes  of 
Coventry,  nxnll  not  fail  (God  ivilling)  to  meet  this  fair- 
hi-viter  at  the  'Ti7m  and  Place  appointed,  deftring  a  clear' 
Sitage  and  no   Favour. 

Vivat  Regina. 

I  fiiall  not  here  look  back  on  the  SpeiSlacles  of  the 
Greeks  and  Rmvans  of  this  kind,  but  mufl  believe  this  Cuf- 
tom  took  its  Rife  from  the  Ages  of  Knight-Errantry  ;, 
from  thofe  who  lov'd  one  Woflian  fo  well,  that  they  ha- 
ted all  Men  and  Women  tlfe;    from  thofe  who  would, 
fight  yoa,  whether  you  were  or  were  not  of  their  Mind; 
from  thofe  who  demanded  the  Combat  of  their  Contem- 
poraries, both  for  admiring  their  Miftrefs  or  difcommend- 
ing  h»r.   I  cannot  therefore  but  lament,  that  the  terrible 
Part  of  the  ancient  Fight  is  preferved,  when  the  amorous 
Side  of  it  is  forgoit£n.     We  have  retained  the  Barbarity,, 
but  loft  theGaUntry  of  the  old  Combatants.     I  could; 
wifh,    methinks,  thefe  Gcntlemjen  had  confulted  me  in 
the  Piomulgation  of  th«  Conflltt.     I  was  obliged  by  a 

fair 
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fair  young  Maid  whom  I  underfteod  to  be  called  Eliza- 
beth Prejlon,  Daughter  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Garden,  with 
a  Glafsof  Water;  whom  I  imagined  might  have  been, 
for  Form's  Sake,  the  genera]  Reprefentative  of  the  Lady 
fought  for,  and  from  her  Beauty  the  proper  Amarillis  on 
thefe  Occaf^ons.  It  would  h'vc  ran  better  in  the  Chal- 
lenge, 1  James  Miller,  Serjeant,  ivho  have  travelled 
Parts  abroad,  and  came  laji  from  the  Frontiers  of  Portu- 
gal, for  the  Loaie  of  Elizabeth  Prefton,  do  afert.  Thai 
tie  faid  Elizabeth  is  the  Faireft  of  Women.  Then  the 
Anfvver ;  /  Timothy  Buck,  ijoha  have  Jiafd  in  Great 
Britain  during  all  the  War  in  foreign  Parts,  for  the  Sake 
tf  Sufanna  Page,  do  deny  that  Elizabeth  Prefton  is  fo 
fair  as  the  faid  Sufanna  Page.  Let  Sufanna  Page  look 
on,  and  I  defire  of  James  Miller  no  Favour. 

THIS  would  give  the  Battle  quite  another  Turn  ;  and 
a  proper  Station  for  the  Ladies,  whofe  Complexion  was 
difputed  by  the  Sword,  would  animate  the  Difputants 
with  a  more  galant  Incentive  than  the  Expeftation  of 
Money  from  the  Speftators  ;  tho'  I  would  not  have  that 
neglefted,  but  thrown  to  that  Fair  One,  whofe  Lover 
was  approved  by  the  Donor. 

YET,  confidering  the  Thing  wants  fuch  Amendments, 
it  was  carried  with  great  Order.  James  Miller  came  on 
firft  ,•  preceeded  by  two  difabltd  Drummers,  to  fliew,  I 
fuppofe,  that  ihe  Profpedl  of  maimed  Bodies  did  not  in 
the  leaft  deter  him.  There  afcended  with  the  daring 
Miller  a  Gentleman,  whofe  Name  I  could  not  learn, 
with  a  dogged  Air,  as  unfatisfied  that  he  was  not  Prin- 
cipal 1  his.  Son  of  Anger  lowered  at  the  whole  Affem- 
bly,  and  weighing  himfelf  as  he  marched  around  from 
Side  to  Side,  with  a  ftiff  Knee  and- Shoulder,  he  gave 
Intimations  of  the  Purpofe  he  {mothered  till  he  faw  the 
IfFueof  this  Encounter.  Milkr  had  a  blue  Ribbon  tied 
round  the  Sword  Arm ;  which  Ornament  I  conceive  to 
be  the  Remain  of  that  Cullom  of  wearing  a  Miftrefs's 
Favour  on  fueh  Occafions  of  old. 

MILLER  is  a  Man  of  fix  Foot  eight  Inches 
Height,  of  a  kind  but  bold  Afpedl,  well-faihioned,  and 
ready  of  his  Limbs- ;  and  fuch  Readinefs  as  fpoke  his 
Eafein  them,  was  obtainsd  fiom  a  Habit  of  Motion  in 
Military  Exerciie, 

THE 
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THE  Expeflation  of  the  Speftators  was  now  almofl 
at  its  Height,  and  the  Croud  prefling  in,  feveral  aftive 
Perfons  thought  they  were  placed  rather  according  to 
their  Fortune  than  their  Merit,  and  took  it  in  their  Heads 
to  prefer  themfelves  from  the  open  Area  or  Pit,  to  the 
Galleries.     The  Difpute  between  Defert  and  Property 
brought  many  to  the  Ground,  and  raifed  others  in  pro- 
portion to  the  higheft  Seats  by  Turns,  for  the  Space  of 
ten  Minutes,  till  Timothy  Buck  came  on,  and  the  whole 
AfTembly  giving  up  their  Difputes,  turned  their  Eyes  upon 
the   Champions.     Then  it  was  that  every   Man's  Af- 
fedion  turned  to  one  or  the  other  irrefiftibly.     A  judici- 
ous Gentleman  near  me  faid,   1  could  methhiks  he  Miller's 
Second,  but  I  had  rather  hai-e  Buck_/or  mine.      Miller  had 
an  audacious  Look,  that  took  the  Eye  :   Buck  a  perfedl 
Cornpofure,  that  engaged  the  Judgment.     Buck  came  on 
in  a  plain  Coat,    and  kept  all  his  Air  till  the  Inftant  of 
Engaging  ;   at  which  time  he  undrefs'd  to  his  Shirt,  his 
Arm  adorned  with  a  Bandage  of  red  Ribbon.    No  one 
can  defcribe  the  fudden  Concern  in  the  whole  Aflembly  ; 
the  raoft   tHmultuous  Croud  in  Nature  was  as  ftill  and 
as  much  engaged,  as  if  all  their  Lives  depended  on  the 
Arft  Blow.     The  Combatants  met  in  the  middle  of  the 
Stage,  and  fhaking  Hands  as  removing  all  Malice,  they 
retired  with  much  Grace  to  the  Extremities  of  it ;  from 
whence  they  immediately  faced  about,  and  approached 
each  other.     Miller  with  an  Heart  full  of  Refolution, 
Buck  with  a  watchful   untroubled   Countenance;    Buck 
regarding  principally  his  own  Defence ;    Miller  chiefly 
thoughtful  of  annoying  his  Opponent.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
defcribe  the  many  Efcapes  and  imperceptible  Defences 
between  two  Men  of  quick  Eyes  and  ready  Limbs  ;  but 
Miller\  Heat  laid  him  open  to  the  Rebuke  of  the  calm 
Buck,  by  a  large  Cut  on  the  Forehead.   Much  Eifufion  of 
Blood  covered  his  Eyes  in  a  Moment,  and  the  Huzzas 
of  the  Croud  undoubtedly  quickened  the  Argui(h.     The 
Afltmbly   was  divided  into  parties  upon  their  different 
ways  of  Fighting  j  while  a  poor  Nymph  in  one  of  the 
Galleries  apparently  fuffered  for  Miller,  and  burft  into 
a  Flood  of  Tears.     As  foon  as  his  Wound  was  wrapj-ied 
up,  he  came   on    again  with   a  little  Rage,  which  ftill 
difabled  him  further.    But  what   brave  Man  can   be 

wounded 
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wounded  into  more  Patience  and  Caution  ?  The  next  was 
a  warm  eager  Onfet  which  ended  in  a  decifive  Stroke  oa* 
the  left  Leg  of  Miller.  The  Lady  in  the  Gallery,  during 
this  fecond  Strife,  covered  her  F«ce ;  and  for  my  part,  I 
could  not  keep  my  Thoughts  from  being  moiily  employed 
on  the  Confideration  of  her  unhappy  Circumftance  that 
Moment,  hearing  the  Clafh  of  Swofds,  and  apprehend- 
ing Life  or  \  idlory  concerned  her  Lover  in  every  Blow, 
but  not  daring  to  fatisfy  herfelf  on  whom  they  fell. 
The  Wound  was  expofed  to  the  View  of  all  who  could 
delight  in  it,  and  ftwed  up  on  the  Stage.  The  furly 
Second  of  Miller  declared  at  this  Time,  that  he  would 
that  Day  Fortnight  fight  Mr.  Buck  at  the  fame  Weapons, 
declaring  himfelf  the'Mafter  of  the  renowned  Gw-iTflw  ; 
but  Buck  denied  him  the  Honour  of  that  courageous 
Difciple,  and  afferting  that  he  himfelf  had  taught  that 
Champion,  accepted  the  Challenge. 

T LIE  RE  is  fomething  in  Nature  very  unaccounta- 
ble on  fuch  Occafions,  when  we  fee  the  People  take  a 
certain  paiuful  Graiihcation  in  beholding  thefe  Encoun- 
ters. Is  it  Cruelty  that  administers  this  Sort  of  Delight  ? 
Or  is  it  a  Ileafure  which  is  taken  in  the  Exercife  of 
Pity  ?  It  was  methought  pretty  remarkable,  that  the 
Bufinefs  of  the  Day  bemg  a  Trial  of  Skill,  the  Popu- 
larity did  not  run  fo  high  as  one  would  have  expeded 
«n  th«  Side  of  Buck.  Js  it  that  People's  Paffions  have 
tlieir  Rife  in  Self-Love,  and  thought  therafelves  (in. 
fpite  of  all  the  Courage  they  had)  liable  to  the  Fate  of 
tinier,  but  could  not  fo  eafily  think  tliemfelves  qualified; 
like  Buck  ? 

TUL  L  r  fpeaks  of  this  Ctu'lom  with  lefs  Horror  than 
one  would  expect,  though  heconfcffesitwasmuch  abufed 
in  his  Time,  and  feems  diredlly  to  approve  of  it  under 
its  fixii  Regulations,  when  Criminals  only  fought  before 
the  People.  CniJele  (jladiatorum  fpcfiacuium  is  inhu- 
luarmm  no7i7iullis  •videri  folet  •■,  l^  baud  Jcio  nnnon  it  a  Jit 
ut  'nunc  Jit  ;  cum  vera  Jonies  ferro  depugnctbant ,  auribus 
furiajje  ?nulta,  oculis  qiddtm  nulla,  polerat  ejje  fortior  cen- 
ira  dolurem    iff  mortem  dijcipli^ia,    '  The  Shtnvs  of  Gladia- 

*  tors  may  be  thought  barbarous  and  inhumane,  and  1  kffoiv 
*-  not  hut  it  is  Jo  as  it  is  noiv  praitijed ;  but  in  thoje  Times 

*  'v.htu   ohlj  Criminals  nvere  CvmbatantSy  the  Ear   perhaps 

•  might. 
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might  recei've  maii^  better  JnJh-uBions,  hut  if  is  impoffihle 
that  any  thivg  ivhich  affeSii  our  Eyes,  JhauLi fortify  us  fo 
•well  agaivji  Pai?i  and  Death.  X 
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^U7te  impune  h^c  facias  ?  Tune  hie  homines  adolefcentuloSt 
Imperil  OS  rerum,  eduilos  iilere,  ir.  fraudem  illicis? 
S-ollicitaKdo  is'  pdlicitando  eorutn  animos  ladai  ? 
jic  meretricios  amores  njiptiis  co'iglutinas  ? 

Ter.  Andr.  Aft.  5.  Sc.  4. 

Zhall  you  efcape  nxith  Impunity ;  ycu,  ivho  lay  Snarts  for 
young  Min,  of  a  liberal  Education,  but  Mnacquainted  ivith 
the  H'orld,  and,  by  force  of  Importunity  and  Proviifesy 
draw  them  in  t$  marry  Harlots  ? 

THE  other  Day  pafied  by  me  in  her  Chariot  a  Lady 
with  that  pale  and  wan  Complexion,  which  wo 
fometimes  fee  in  young  People,  who  are  fallen  in- 
to Sorrow,  and  private  Anxiety  of  Mind,  which  antedate 
Age  and  Sicknefs.  It  is  not  three  Years  ago,  fincefhe  wa« 
gay,  airy,  and  a  little  towards  Libertine  in  her  Carriage  ; 
but,  methought,  I  cafily  forgave  her  that  little  Infolencc, 
which  fhe  fo  feverely  pays  for  in  her  prefcnt  Condition. 
Tla'inlla,  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking,  is  married  to  a  luUen 
Fool  with  Wealth:  Her  Beauty  and  Merit  are  loft  upon 
the  Dolt,  who  is  infenfible  ofPcrfcdion  iu  anything. 
Their  Hours  together  are  either  painful  or  jnfipid : 
The  Minutes  flie  has  to  herfelf  in  his  Abfence  are 
not  fufficient  to  give  Vent  at  her  Eyes  to  the  Grief 
and  Torment  of  his  laft  Converfation.  This  poor  Crea- 
ture was  facrificed  with  a  Temper,  (which  Knder  the 
Cultivation  of  a  Man  of  Senfe,  would  have  nade  the 
moft  agreeable  Companion)  into  the  Arms  of  this  loth- 
fom  Yoke-fellow  by  Semprotiia.  Sempronia  is  a  good 
Lady,  who  fupports  herfelf  in  an  affluent  Condition,  by 
Cfontrading  Friendibip  with  rich  young  Widows,  and 
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Maids  of  plentiful  Fertunes  at  their  own  Difpsfal,  and 
beftowing  her  Friends   upon   worthlefs    indigent   Fel- 
lows ;  on  the  other  fide,  fhe  infnares  inconfiderate  and 
rafh  Youths  of  great  Eftates   into  the  Arms  of  vicious 
Women.     For  this   purpofe,  fhe  is  accomplifhed  in  all 
the  Arts  which    can  marfce   her  acceptable   at   imperti- 
nent Vifits ;    fhe   knows  all  that  pafTes  in  every  Quar- 
ter, and  is   well  acquainted  with  all  the  favourite  Ser- 
Tants,  Bufy-bodies,  Dependents,  and  poor  Relations  of 
all  Perfons   of  Condition  in  the  whole  Town.     At  the 
Price  of  a  g®od  Sum  ©f  Money,  Scmpronia,  by  the  In- 
iligation  of  Fla^vU!a\  Mother,  brought  about  the  Match 
for  the   Daughter,   and  the  Reputation  of  this,  which 
is  apparently,  in  point  of  Fortune,  more  than  Fla-villa 
cCHld  expeft,    has  gained  her  the  Viftts  and    frequent 
Attendance  of  the  Croud  ef  Mothers,  who  had  rather 
fee  their  Children  miferable  in  great  Wealth,  thar   the 
happieft  of  the  Race  of  Mankind  in  a  lefs  confpicuous 
State  of  Life.     When  Sempronia  is  fo  well   acquainted 
with  a  Woman^s  Temper  and  Circumftance,    that  fhe 
believes  Marriage  would  be  acceptable  to  her,  and  ad- 
vantageous to   the  Man  who  fhall    get  her ;    her  next 
Step  is  to  look  out  for  fome  one,  whefe  Condition  has 
fome  fecret  Wound  in  it,    and   wants  a  Sum,    yet,    ia 
the  Eye  of  the  World,  not  unfuitable  to  her.     If  fuch 
is  not  eafily  had,     fhe  immediately  adorns  a  worthlefs 
Fellow  with  what  Eftate   fhe   thinks    convenient,    and 
adds   as  great  a  Share  of  Good -humour  and  Sobriety 
as  is  requifite  :     After  this  is  fettled,   no  Importunities, 
Arts,  and  Devices  are  omitted  to  haflen  the    Lady   to 
her  Happinefs.     In  the  general  indeed  fhe  is  a  Perfon 
of  fo  ftrift  Juflice,  that  fhe  marries  a  poor  Galant  to  a 
rich  Wench,    and  a  Moneylefs  Girl  to   a  Man  of  For- 
tune.    But  then  fhe  has  no  manner  of  Confcience  in  the 
Difparity,    when    fhe  has  a   mind   to  impofe   a  poor 
Rogue  for  one  of  an  Eftate  :  fhe  has  no  Remorfe  in  ad- 
ding to  it,  that  he  is  illiterate,  ignorant,  and  anfafhi- 
oned ;    but  makes    thofe   Imperfedions   Arguments  of 
the  Truth  of  his  Wealth,  and  will,   on  fuch  an  Occa- 
fion,   with  a  very  grave   Face,    charge  the  People   of 
Condition  with   Negligence  in  the  Education  of  their 
Children.  Exception  being  made  t'other  Day  againft  aa 

ignorant 
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ignorant  Booby  of  her  own  Clothing,  whom  fhc  was 
putting  off  for  a  rich  Heir,  Madam,  faid  fhe,  you  hio-w 
there  is  no  making  ChiUrtny  vjho  knoiu  they  have  EJiatfs, 
attend  their  Books. 

■  S  EMPRONU,  by  thefe  Arts,  is  loaded  with 
Prefents,  importuned  for  her  Acquaintance,  and  ad- 
mired by  thofe  who  do  not  know  the  firft  Tafte  of 
Life,  as  a  Woman  of  exeraphiry  Good- breeding.  But 
Aire,  to  murder  and  to  rob  are  lefs  Iniquities,  than  to 
raife  Profit  by  Abufes,  as  irreparable  as  taking  away 
Life  ;  but  more  grievous,  as  making  it  laftingly  un- 
happy. To  rob  a  Lr.dy  at  Play  of  half  her  Fortune, 
is  not  fo  ill,  as  giving  the 'whole  and  herfelf  to  an 
unworthy  Hufband.  But  Serr.jroma  can  adminift«r 
Confolation  to  an  unhappy  Fair  at  Home,  by  leading  her 
to  an  agreeable  Galant  elfewhere.  She  then  can  preach 
the  general  Condition  of  all  the  Married  World,  and 
tell  an  unexperienced  young  Woraan  the  Methods  of 
foftning  her  Affliaion,  and  laugh  at  her  Slm-plicity  and 
Want  of  Knowledge,  with  an  Oh  !  my  Dear,  ysu  %.all 
knonv  better. 

THE  Wickednefs  of  Setnpronia,  ene  would  think, 
fhould  be  fuperlative  ;  but  I  cannot  but  eileem  that 
of  fome  Parents  equal  to  it ;  I  mean  fuch  as  facrifice 
the  greateft  Endowments  and  Qualifications  to  bafe  Bar- 
gains. A  Parent  who  forces  a  Child  of  a  liberal  and 
ingenious  Spirit  into  the  Arms  of  a  Clown  or  a  Block- 
head, obliges  her  to  a  Crime  too  odious  for  a  Narne, 
It  is  in  a  Degree  the  unnatural  Conjunction  of  ratio- 
nal and  brutal  Beings.  Yet  what  is  there  fo  common, 
as  the  beflowing  an  accompliflicd  Woman  with  fuch  a 
Difpnrity?  And  I  could  name  Crouds  who  lead  mife- 
rable  Lives,  for  want  of  Knowledge,  in  their  Parents,  of 
this  Maxim,  that  good  Senfc  and  Good-nature  always 
go  together.  That  which  is  attributed  to  Fools,  and 
called  Good-nature,  is  only  an  Inability  of  obi'erving 
what  is  ftiulty,  which  turns,  in  Marriage,  into  a  Suf- 
picion  of  every  thing  as  fuch,  from  a  Lonfcioufnefs  of 
that  Inability. 
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Mr.  Spectator, 

*  Y  Am  intirely  of  yeur  Opinion  with  Relation  to  th« 

*  A  Equeftrian  Females,  who  affeft  both   the  Mafcu- 

*  line  apd  Feminine  Air  at  the  fame  time  ;    and  cannot 

*  forbear  making  a  Prefentment  againil  another  Order 
'  of  them  who  grow  very  numerous  and  powerful  ;  and 

*  firce  our  Language  is  not  very  capable  of  good  com- 

*  pound  Words,  I  muft  be  contented  to  call  them  only 
'  the  Naked  Shouldered.  Thefe  Beauties  are  not  con- 
'  tented   to   make  Lovers   wherever   they  appear,  but 

*  they  muft  make  Rivals  at  the  fame  time.  Were  you 
'  to   fee  Gatty  walk  the  Park  at  high  Mall,  yoa  would 

*  expcft  thofe  who  followed  her  and  thofe  who  met  her 

*  would   immediately   draw    their  Swords  for  her.     I 

*  hope,  Sir,  ycu  will  provide  for  the  future,    that  Wo- 

*  men  may  flick  to  their  Faces  for  domg  any  further  Mif- 

*  chief,  and  not  allow  any  but  diredl  Traders  in  Beauty 

*  to  expol'e  more  than  the  fore- part  of  the  Neck,  unleft 

*  you  pleale  to  allow  this  After-Game  to  thofe  who  are 

*  very  defedive  in  the  Charms  of  the  Countenance.     I 

*  can  fay,  to  my  Sorrow,  the  prefent  Pradice  is  very  un- 

*  fair,  when  to  look  back  is  Death;  and  it  may  be  faid 

*  of  our  iieauties,  as  a  great  Poet  did  of  Bullets, 

^hsy  kill  and  'wcund  like  Parthians  at  thty  Jly, 

*  I  fubmit  this  to  your  Animadverfion  j    and  am,  for 

*  the  little  vvhile  I  have  left, 

Your  bumble  Serv/intf 
The  langui/hing  PHILANTHUS. 

'    P.  S.  Buppofe  you  mei-Jed  my  Letter,  and  made  «  Zlmilt 

ahout  the  Pircu^ine^  Lut   J  hihniit  that  al/o*. 

T 
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•Animum  rege  qui  niji paret 


Im/erat Hor.  Ep.  a.  1.  l.  V.  6a. 

■■    '  '      ■  Cut-h  thy  Soul, 

And  check  thy  Rage,  ivhicb  muji  he  raTd  or  rule. 

Creech* 

IT  is  a  very  common  Exprefiion,  That  fuch  a  one  is 
very  good  natur'd,  but  very  pallionate.  The  Expref- 
fion  indeed  is  very  good-natur'd,  to  allow  pafuoiiate 
People  fo  much  Quarter:  But  I  think  a  paiTionate  Man 
deferves  the  leall  Indulgence  imaginable,  it  is  faid,  it  is 
foon  over;  that  is,  all  the  Milchief  he  does  is  quickly 
difpatch'd,  which,  I  think,  is  no  great  Recomraendation 
to  Favour.  I  have  known  one  of  thofe  good-natur'd 
paiTionate  Me«  fay  in  a  mix'd  Company,  even  to  his  own 
Wife  or  Child,  fuch  Things  as  the  moll  inveterate  Ene- 
my of  his  Family  would  not  have  fpoke,  even  in  Imagi- 
nation. It  is  certain  that  quick  Senfibllity  is  infeparable 
from  a  ready  IJnderilanding ;  but  why  Ihould  not  that 
good  Undcrrtanding  call  toitfelf  all  its  Force  on  fuchOc- 
cafions,  to  mailer  that  fudden  Inclination  to  Anger  ?  One 
of  the  greatell  Souls  now  in  the  World  is  the  mod  fub- 
jedl  by  Nature  to  Anger,  and  yet  fo  famous  for  a  Con- 
quell  of  himfelf  this  Way,  that  he  is  the  known  Exam- 
ple when  you  talk  of  Temper  and  Command  of  a  Man's 
felf.  To  contain  the  Spirit  of  Anger,  is  the  worthicfl: 
Difdpline  we  can  put  ourfelves  to.  When  a  Man  has 
made  any  Progrefs  this  way,  a  frivolous  Fellow  in  a  Paf- 
fion,  is  to  him  as  contemptible  as  a  froward  Clvild.  It 
ought  to  be  the  Study  of  every  Man,  for  his  own  Quiet 
and  Peace.  When  he  Hands  combu'lible  and  ready  to 
flame  upon  every  thing  that  touches  him.  Life  is  as  un- 
eafy  to  himfelf  as  it  is  to  all  about  him.  Sy/icrvpius  leads, 
of  all  Men  living,  the  mofl  ridiculous  Life  ;  he  is  ever 
offending,  and  begging  Pardon.    If  his  Man  enters  the 

Room 
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Boom  without  what  he  fent  for,  That  Blockhead,  begini 
lit-^GentUmen,  I  ajk  your  Par  don ,  but  Ser'Vants  t:oiv-a- 
days — The  wrong  Plates  are  laid,  they  are  thrown  into 
the  Middle  of  the  Room  ;  his  Wife  ftands  by  in  Pain 
for  Kim,  which  he  fees  in  her  Face,  and  anfwers,  as  if  he 
had  heard  all  fhe  was  thinking ;  Why,  ixihat  the  De<vilf 
Why  dant  yoa  take  care  to  gi-ve  Orders  in  thefe  things  ? 
His  Friends  fit  down  to  a  taftelefs  Plenty  of  every  thing, 
every  Minute  expedling  new  Infults  from  his  Imperti- 
3fient  Paflions.  In  a  word,  to  eat  with,  or  vifit  Syncropius^ 
is  no  other  than  going  to  fee  him  exercife  his  Family, 
cxercife  their  Patience,  and  his  own  Anger. 

IT  is  msnflrous  that  the  Shame  and  Cenfufion  in 
which  this  good-natured  angry  Man  muft  needs  behold 
his  Friends,  while  he  thus  lays  about  him,  does  not  give 
him  fo  much  Reflexion  as  to  create  an  Amendment. 
This  is  the  moft fcandalous  Difufeof  Reafon  imaginable; 
all  the  harmlefs  Part  of  him  is  no  more  than  that  of  a 
Bull- Dog,  they  are  tame  no  longer  than  they  are  not  of- 
fended. One  of  thefe  good-natur'd  angry  Men  Ihall,  ia 
an  Inftant,  affemble  together  fo  many  AUufions  to  fecret 
Circumftances,  as  are  enough  to  diffolve  the  Peace  of  all 
the  Families  and  Friends  he  is  acquainted  with,  in  a  Quar- 
ter of  an  Hour,  and  yet  the  next  Moment  be  the  beft- 
natured  Man  in  the  whole  World.  If  you  would  fee 
Paffionin  its  Purity,  without  Mixture  of  Reafon,  behold 
it  reprefented  in  a  mad  Hero,  drawn  by  a  mad  Poet^ 
Nat.  Lee  makes  his  Alexander  fay  thus  : 

An.Kay,   began,  and ginji  a  Whirlwind  Room^ 

Or  I  n.viUblovJ  you  up  like  Duji  !    Avant  ; 

Madjtefs  but  meanly  reprefents  my  Toil, 

Eternal  Difcord  ! 

Fury  !  Revenge  !  Difdain  and  Indignation  ! 

Tear  my  fivoln  Breaji,  rnake  nxayfor  Fire  andTempeJi, 

My  Brain  is  burjl.  Debate  and  Reafon  quench'' d ; 

The  St07fn  is  up,  and  my  hot  bleeding  Heart 

Splits  njjith  the  Rack,  'while  PaJ/ions,  like  the  Wimi, 

Rife  up  to  Hea-vn,  and  put  out  all  the  Stars. 

Every  paffionate  Fellow  in  Town  talks  half  the  Day 
with  as  little  Confiftency,  and  threatens  things  as  much 
©ut  ef  his  Power.  rn  tr  p 
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THE  next  difagreeable  Eerfon  to  the  outrageous 
Gentleman,  is  one  of  a  much  lower  Order  of  Anger, 
and  he  is  what  w«  commonly  call  a  peevilh  Fellow. 
A  peeviih  Fellow  is  one  who  has  fome  Reafon  in 
himfelf  for  being  out  of  Humour,  or  has  a  natural 
Incapacity  for  Delight,  and  therefore  difturbs  all  who 
are  happier  than  himfelf  with  Pifhes  and  Pfhaws,  or 
other  well-bred  Interjeftions,  at  every  thing  that  is  faid 
or  done  in  his  Prefence.  There  fhould  be  Phyfic  mixed 
in  the  Food  of  all  which  thcfe  Fellows  eat  in  good 
Company.  This  Degree  of  Anger  paffes,  forfooth, 
for  a  Delicacy  of  Judgment,  that  won't  admit  of  being 
eafily  pleas'd  ;  but  none  above  the  Charadler  of  wear- 
ing a  peevifh  Man's  Livery,  ought  to  bear  with  his  ill 
Manners.  All  things  among  Men  of  Senfe  and  Condi-  . 
tion  {hould  pafs  the  Ceniare,  and  have  the  Proteftion  of 
the  Eye  of  Reafon, 

N  O  Man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  an  habitual  Hu- 
mour, Whim,    or  Particularity  of   Behaviour,    by   any 
who  do  not  wait  upon  him  for  Bread,     Next  to   the 
peevifli  Fellow  is  the  Snarler.     This  Gentleman  deals 
mightily   in  what  we    call    the    Irony,    and    as    thofe 
fort  of  People  exert  themfelves  moll  againll  thofe  be- 
low them,    you  fee  their  Humour  bell,   in  their  Talk 
to  their  Servants.     That  is  fo  like  you,  You   are  a  line 
Fellow,    Thou  art    the  quickeft   Head-piece,    and  the 
like.     One  would   think  the  Hedloring,  the  Storming, 
the   Sullen,  and  all  the  different  Species  and  Subordi- 
nations of    the  Angry  Ihould    be  cured,  by  knowing 
they  live  only    as  pardoned  Men ;  and  how  pitiful  is 
the  Condition  of  being  only  fufFered  ?     But  I  am  in- 
terrupted by  the   pleafanteft  Scene  of  Anger    and  the 
Difappointment  of  it  that  I  have  ever  known,  which 
happened  while   I  was  yet  writing,     and  I  overheard 
as   1  fat  in  the  Back-room  at    a    french  Bookfeller's. 
There  came  into  the   Shop  a  very  learned  Man  with 
an  ereft  folemn  Air,   and,  tho'  a  Perfon  of  great  Parts 
otherwife,  flow  in  underftanding  any  thing  which  makes 
againll  himfelf.     The  Compofure  of  the  faulty  Man, 
and  the  whimfical  Perplexity   of  him  that  was  juftly 
angry,    is   perfeftly    new:      After   turning  over  many 
Volumes,    faid  the  Seller  t©  the  Buyers  J/V,  jo«  knoi<j 

•         -v.  / 
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J  ku'Vt  long  asked  you  to  Ji.ftd  me  back  the  Jirjl  Volume  of 
Trench  Sermons  I  formerly  lent  you  ;  Sir,  (aid  the  Chap- 
man, 1  have  often  looked  for  ic,  but  cannot  find  it ;  it 
is  certainly  loil,  and  I  know  not  to  whom  I  lent  it,  it  ij 
{o  many  Years  ago;  i/^?i  Sir,  here  is  the  other  Volume ^ 
r II  fend  you  home  that,  and  phafe  to  fay  for  both.  My 
Prlend.  reply'd  he,  can'il  thou  be  fo  lenfelefs  as  not  to 
know  that  one  Volume  is  as  imperfeft  in  my  Library  as  in 
your  Shop  ?  Yes,  Sir,  but  it  is  you  hanje  lajl  the  firji 
Volume,  and  to  be  f/:ort  1  ivill  be  paid.  Sir,  anfvvered 
the  Chapman,  you  are  a  young  Man,  your  Book  is 
loft,  and  learn  by  this  little  Lofs  to  bear  much  greater 
Adveriities,  which  you  mull  expe£t  to  meet  with.  Tes, 
Sir,  Til  bear  luhen  I  mufi,  but  I  have  not  loji  no-iv,  for  1 
fay  you  hwve  it  and  Jkall  pay  me.  Friend  you  grow 
warm,  I  tell  you  the  iiook  is  lofl,  and  I  forefee  in  the 
Courfe  even  of  a  profperous  Life,  that  you  will  meet 
^jifiiidioBS  to  make  you  Mad,  if  you  cannot  bear  this 
Trifle.  Sir,  there  is  in  this  Cafe  no  need  of  bearing, 
fer  you  have  the  Book.  I  fay.  Sir,  I  have  not  the  Book. 
But  your  PalTion  v/ill  not  let  you  hear  enough  to  be 
informed  that  I  have  it  not.  Learn  Refignation  of 
yourfelf  to  the  DiftrefTes  of  this  Life :  Nay  do  not  fret 
and  fume,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you  are  of  aa 
impatient  Spirit,  and  an  impatient  Spirit  is  never  with- 
out Woe.  IVas  e-ver  any  thing  like  this  ?  Yes,  Sir,  there 
have  been  many  thingj  like  this.  The  lofs  is  but  a 
Trifle,  but  your  Temper  is  wanton,  and  incapable  of 
the  leaft  Tain  ;  therefore  let  me  advife  you,  be  patiert, 
tJ*e  Book  is  iGil,  but  do  not  you  for  that  Reawn  Jofe 
yourielf.  T 
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Hi  nor  rat  a  ferunt  alii  :  nienfuraque  fiSli 
Crefcit  J  is  auditis  aliquid  no-vus  adjicit  AuCtor. 

Ovid.  Met.  1,  12.  v.  57. 

iome  tell  ivhat  they  ha-je  heard,  or  Tales  de'vife-y 
Each  FiSiie?!  ftiil  improved  -zvith  added  Lies. 

OVID  dcfcribes  the  Palace  of  Fame  as  fituated  In 
the  A'cry  Center  of  the  Univerfe,  and  perforated 
with  fo  many  Windows  and  Avenues  as  gave  her 
the  Sight  of  cvtiy  thing  that  was  done  in  the  Heavens, 
in  the  Earth,  and  in  the  Sea.  The  Stru£lure  of  it  was 
contrived  in  fo  admirable  a  manner,  that  it  echo'd 
every  Word  which  was  fpoken  in  the  whole  Compafs  of 
Nature  ;  fo  that  the  Palace,  fays  the  Poet,  was  always 
filled  with  a  confufed  Hubbub  of  low  dying  Sound-s, 
the  Voices  bein,g  almoft  fpent  and  worn  out  before 
they  arrived  at  this  General  Rendezvous  of  Speeches 
and  Whifpers. 

I  confider  Courts  with  the  fame  Regard  to  the  Govern- 
ments which  they  fuperintend,  as  Ovid\  Palace  of  Fame 
with  regard  to  the  Univerfe.  The  Eyes  of  a  watchful 
Minifter  run  through  the  whole  People.  There  is  fcarce 
a  Murmur  or  Complaint  that  does  not  reach  his  Ears. 
They  have  News -gatherers  and  Intelligencers  diftributed 
into  their  feveral  Walks  and  Quarters,  who  bring  in  their 
refpeftive  Quotas,  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
Difcourfe  and  Converfation  of  the  whole  Kino-dom  or 
Commonwealth  where  they  are  employed.  The  wifeft 
of  Kings,  alluding  to  thefe  invifible 'and  unfufpeded 
Spies,  who  are  planted  by  Kings  and  Rulers  over 
their  Fellow-Citizens,  as  well  as  to  thofe  voluntary 
Informers  that  are  buzzing  about  the  Ears  of  a  great 
Man,  and  making  theii-  Court  by  fuch  fecret  Methods 
of  Intelligence,  has  given  us  a  very  prudent  Caution: 
Curfe  not  the  King,  no  not  in  thy  Thought,  and  Ciirfe  not 
Vol.  VI.  H  the 
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the  Rich  in  thy  Bedchanher :  For  a  Bird  of  the  Air 
Jkall  carry  the  Voice ,  and  that  ii.hich  hath  Wings  Jh all  teU 
ihe  matter. 

A  S  it  is  abfolutely  neccflary  fcr  Rulers  to  make  ufe  of 
other  People's  Eyes  and  Ears,  they  fiiould  take  particular 
Care  to  do  it  in  iuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  not  bear  too 
hard  on  the  Perfon  vvhofc  Life  and  Converfation  are  in- 
quired into.  A  Man  who  is  capable  of  fo  infamous  a  Cal- 
ling as  that  of  a  Spy,  is  not  very  much  to  be  relied  upon. 
He  can  have  no  great  T  ies  of  Honour,  or  Checks  of  Con- 
fcicnce,  to  reftrain  him  in  thofe  covert  Evidences,  where 
the  Perfon  accuied  has  no  Opportunity  of  vindicating 
himfelf.  He  will  be  more  induilrious  to  carry  that  which 
is  grateful  than  that  which  is  true.  There  will  be  no 
Occafion  for  him  if  he  does  not  hear  and  fee  things  worth 
Difcovery  ;  fo  that  he  naturally  inflames  every  Word  and 
-CircumftaRce.  aggravates  what  is  faulty,  perverts  what  is 
good,  and  mifreprefents  what  is  indifferent.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  doubted  but  that  fuch  ignominious  Wretches  let 
their  private  PalTions  inTt»  thefe  their  clanceftine  Informa- 
tions, and  often  wreck  their  particular  Spite  and  Malice 
acainft  the  Perfon  whom  they  are  fet  to  watch.  It  is  a 
pleafantScene  enough,  which  an  /W/««  Author defcribes 
between  a  Spy  and  a  Cardinal  who  employed  him.  The 
CcV.dlnal  is  reorcfcnted  as  minuting  down  e-'.'Qyy  thing  that 
is  told  him.  The  Spy  begins  with  a  low  Voice,  Such  an 
one,  the  Advocate,  whifpered  to  one  of  his  Friends,  with- 
in nv  Her.vir.g,  that  your  Eminence  was  a  very  great 
Poltron  ;  and  after  having  given  his  Patron  Time  to  take 
it  down,  adds,  that  another  called  him  a  Mercenary  Raf- 
cal  in  a  Public  Converfation  The  Cardinal  replies,  Very 
well,  and  bids  him  go  on.  The  Spy  proceeds,  and  loads 
him  with  R;  ports  of  the  fame  Nature,  till  the  Cardinal 
rifes  in  great  Wrath,  calls  him  an  impudent  Scoundrel, 
and  kicks  him  out  of  the  Room. 

IT  is  obferved  of  great  and  heroic  Minds,  that  they 
have  not  only  (hewn  a  particular  Difregard  to  thofe  un- 
merited Reproaches  which  have  been  call  upon  'em,  but 
have  been  altogether  free  from  that  impertinent  Curioficy 
of  enquiring  after  them,  or  the  poor  Revenge  of  refent- 
ing  them.  The  Hiftories  oi  Jlexar.der  and  C/efar  ai-e  full 
of  this  kind  of  Inllances.    Vtilgar  Souls  are  of  a  quite 

contrary 
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contrary  Charadler.  Dionv/tus,  the  Tyrant  o? Sicily,  hau  3 
Dungeon  which  was  a  very  curious  Piece  of  Architedure ; 
and  of  which,  as  lam  informed,  there  are  llill  to  be 
feen  fome  Remains  in  that  Ifland.  It  was  called  Diony- 
.fuis\  Ear,  and  built  with  fcveral  little  V/indings  and  La- 
byrinths in  the  form  of  a  real  Ear.  The  Struclure  of  it 
made  it  a  kind  of  whifpering  Place,  but  fuch  a  one  as 
gathered  the  Voice  of  him  who  fpoke  into  a  Funnel, 
which  was  placed  at  the  very  Top  of  it.  The  Tyrant 
ufed  to  lod-e  all  his  State-Criminals,  or  thofe  whom  he 
fuppofed  to  be  engaged  together  in  any  evil  Defigus  up- 
on him,  in  this  Dungeon.  He  had  at  the  fame  time  an 
Apartment  over  >t,  where  he  ufed  to  apply  himfclfta 
the  Funnel,  and  by  that  means  overheard  every  thing 
that  was  whifpered  in  the  Dungeon,  I  believe  one  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  2.  Ca/ar  or  an  /liexander  would. 
have  ra:her  died  by  the  Treafon,  than  have  ufed  fo  dif- 
ingenuous  Means  for  the  detefting  it. 

A  Man,  who  in  ordinary  Life  is  very  inquiritive  after 
every  thing  which  is  fpoken  ill  of  him,  pafl'es  his  Time 
but  very  indiff".;rcntly.  He  is  wounded  by  every  Arrow 
that  is  lliot  at  him,  and  puts  it  in  the  Power  of  every  In- 
^gnihcant  Enemy  to  d:fquiet  him.  Nay,  he  will  fufter 
'iom  what  has  been  faid  of  him,  when  it  is  forgotten 
jy  thofe  who  faid  or  heard  it.  For  this  Reafon  i  could 
never  bear  one  of  thofe  officious  Friends,  that  would  be 
telling  every  malicious  Report,  every  idle  Cenfure  that 
pafied  upon  me.  The  Tongue  of  Man  is  fo  petulant, 
and  his  Thoughts  fo  variable,  that  oneiliould  not  lay  too 
great  a  Strcfs  upon  any  prefent  Speeches  and  Opinions. 
Fraife  and  Obloquy  proceed  very  frequently  out  of  the 
fame  Mouth  upon  the  fame  Perfon,  and  upon  the  lame 
Occafion.  A  generous  Enemy  will  fomctimes  bellow 
Commendations,  as  the  deareil  Friend  cannot  fonietimes 
refrain  from  fpeaking  111.  The  Man  who  is  indifferent 
in  either  of  thefe  ReJpedto,  gives  his  Opinion  at  random, 
andpraifesor  difapproves  as  he  finds  himfelfin  Humour. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Eflay  with  Part  of  a  Character, 
which  is  finely  drawn  by  the  Earl  of  C/rfrtWow,  in  the 
firll  Book  of  his  Hiilory,  and  which  gives  us  the  lively 
•Pidlure  of  a  great  Man  teizing  himfelf  with  an  ablurd 
Quriofity. 

Hz  *  HE 
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*  HE  had  not  that  Application  and  Submiffion,  and 
Reverence  for  the  Queen  as  might  have  been  expefted 
from  his  Wifdom  and  Breeding  ;  and  often  crofled  her 
Pretences  and  Defires  with  more  Rcdencfs  than  was 
ra:ural  to  him.  Yet  he  v\  as  impertinently  felicitous  to 
know  what  her  Majelty  faid  of  him  in  private,  and 
what  Refentments  fhe  had  towards  him.  And  when 
by  feme  Confidents,  who  had  their  Ends  upon  him 
from  thofe  Offices,  he  was  informed  of  fonie  bitter -Ex- 
preffions  fallen  from  her  Majefty,  he  was  fo  exceedingly 
afflided  and  tormented  with  the  Senfe  of  it,  that  fome- 
tinies  by  pailionate  Complaints  and  Reprefentations.to 
the  King  ;  fometimes  by  more  dutiful  Addrefies  and 
Expoftuiations  wiih  the  Queen  in  bewailing  his  Mif- 
fortune  ;  he  frequently  expofed  himfelf,  and  left  his 
Condition  worfe  than  it  was  before,  and  the  Eclaircife- 
ment  commonly  ended  in  the  Diicovery  of  the  Perfons 
from  whom  he  had  received  his  molt  fccret  Intelli- 
gence. C 
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Vi'vere  fi  reBe  nefcis,  dijcede  peri f is. 

Hor.  Ep.  2.1.  2.  V.  213. 

Learn  to  live  iK-ell,  or  fairly  make  your  Will.         Pope. 

I  Have  already  given  my  Reader  an  Account  of  a  Set 
of  merry  Fellows,  who  are  paffing  their  Summer  to- 
gether in  the  Country,  being  provided  of  a  great 
Houfe  where  there  is  not  only  a  convenient  Apartment 
for  every  particular  Perfon,  but  a  large  Infirmary  for  the 
Reception  of  fuch  of  them  as  are  any  way  indifpofed  or 
out  of  Humour.  Having  lately  received  a  Letter  from 
.the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  by  order  of  the  whole 
Fraternity,  which  acquaints  me  with  their  Behaviour 
during  the  lail  V/eek,  J  Ihall  here  make  a  Prefent  of  it 

to  the  Public. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Spectator, 

*  T  T  T  E  are  gl:\d  to  find  that  you  approve  theEftablifh- 

*  VV     ment   which  we  have   here  made    for    the  re- 

*  trievin<y  of  good  Manners  and  agreeable  Converfation, 
'  and  (hall  ufe  our  bell  Endeavours  io  to  improve  ourfelves 

*  in    this  ©ur    Summer  Retirement,  that  we   may  next 

*  Winter  ferve  as  Patterns  to  the  Town.     But  to  the  end 

*  that  this  our  Inftitution  may  be  no  lefs  Advantageous  to 

*  the  Public  than  to  ourfelves,  we  Ihall  communicate  to 

*  you  one  Week  of  our  Proceedings,   defuing  you  at  the 
'  fame  time,  if  yoa  fee  any  thing  faulty  in  them,  to  fa- 

*  vour  us  with  your  Admonitions.     For  you  muft  know, 

*  Sir,  that  it  has  bejn  propofed  amongll  us  to  choofe  yoa 

*  for  our  Vifitor,  to  which  I  mull  further  add,  that  one 

*  of  the  College  having  declared  lad  Week,  he  did  not 

*  like  the  Spe^ator  of  the  Day,  and  not  being  able  to  af- 

*  fign  any  jull  Reafons  for  fuch  his  Diflike,  he  was  fent 

*  to  the  Infirmary  Nemine  Contradicente. 

*  O  N  Monday  the  Affembly  was  in  very  good  Humour, 
'  having  received  fome  Recruits   of  French  Claret  that 

*  Mornmg:  when  unluckily,    towards  the  middle  of  the 

*  Dinner,  one  of  the  Company  fvvore   at  his  Servant  in 

*  a  very  rough  manner,  for  having  put  too  much  Water 

*  in  his  Wme.     Upon  which   the  Prefidenc  of  the  Day, 
who  is  always  the  Mouth  of  the  Company,  after  having 

*  convinced  him  of  the  Impertinence  of  his  Paffion,  and 

*  the   Infult  he   had  made  upon  the  Company,  ordered 

*  his  Man  to  take  him  from  the  Table  and  convey  him 

*  to  the  Infirmary.     'I'here  was  but  one  more  fent  away 

*  that  Day ;   this  was  a  Gentleman  who  is  retkoned  by 

*  fome  Perlons  one  of  the  greatell  Wits,  and  by  oth'.is 
'  one  of  the  grea  eil  Boobies    about  Town.     This    you 

*  will  fay  is   a  ftrange  Character,  but  what  niakv.'s  it 

*  ftranger  yet,  is  a  very  true  one,    for  he  is  perpetually 

*  the  Reverfe    of  him.(elf,  being    alvva/s  merry  or  dull 
'  to  Excefs.  We  brought  him  huher  to  divert  us,  which 

*  he  did  very  well  upon  the  Road,   having  lavi;hed  away 
'  as  much  Wit  and  Laughter  upon  the  Hackney  Coach- 

*  man  as  might  have  ferved  him  during  his  whole  Stay 
*■  here,  had  it  been  duly  managed.    He  had  been  lumpiih 

*  for  two  or  three  Da)s,  but  was  fo  far  connived  at,  in 

H  3  hopes 
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*  hopes  of  Recovery,  that  we  difpatched  one  of  the  brifk- 

*  eft  Fellows  among  the  Brotherhood  into  the  Infirmary, 

*  fbr  having  told  him  at  Table  he  w^s  not  merry.     But 

*  our  Frefidcnt  obfervingthat  he  indulged  himfelfin  this 

*  long  Fit  of  Stupidity,  and  conflruing  it  as  a  Contempt 
'  of  the  College,  ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  Place  pre- 
'  pr^red  for  fuch  Companions.  He  was  no  fooner  got  into 

*  it,  but  his  Wit  and  Mirth  returned  upon  him  in  fo  vio- 
'  lent  a  manner,  that  he  fliook  the  whole  Infirmary  with 

*  the  Noife  of  it,  and  had  fo  grod  an  EfFedl  upon  the  reft 
'  of  the  Patients,  that  he  brought  them  all  out  to  Dinner 

*  with  him  the  next  Day. 

*  O  N  Tuefday  we  were  no  fooner  fat  down,  but  one  of 
'  the  Company  complained  that  his  Head  aked  ;  upon 
'  which  another  a&ed  him  in  an  infolent  manner,  what 

'  he  did  there  then  ;  this  infenfibly  grew  into  fome  warm 
'  Words ,  fo  that  the  Prefident,  in  order  to  keep  the  Peace 
'  gave  diredions  to  take  them  both  from  the  Table,  and 
lodge  them  in  the  Infirmary,  Not  long  after,  another 
'  of  the  Company  telling  us,  he  knew  by  a  Pain  in  his 
'  Shoulder  that  we  fhould  have  ferae  Rain,  the  Prefident 
'  ordered  him  to  be  removed,  and  placed  as  a  Weather- 
'  glafs  in  the  Apartment  above-mentioned. 

*  O  N  Wednefday  a  Gentleman  having  rccdved  a  Let- 
'  ter  written  in  a  V/oman's  Hand,  and  changing  Colour 

■  tv>'ice  cr  thrice  as  he  read  it,  deiired  leave  to  retire  Into 

*  the  Infirmary.     The  Prefident  confented,  but  denied 

*  him.  the  Ufe  of  Pen,  Ink  and  Paper,  till  fuch  time  as  he 

■  had  fieptupon  it.  One  of  the  Company  being  feated 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Table,  and  difcovering  his  fe- 

'  cret  Difcontent  by  finding  fault  with  every  Diih  that 
was  ferved  up,  and  refufing  to  Laugh  at  any  thing  that 
was  faid,  the  Prefident  toldhim,  that  he  found  he  was 
in  an  uneafy  Seat,   and  defired  him  to  accommodate 

'  himfelf  better  in  the  Infirmary.  After  Dinner  a  very 
honeft  Fellow  chancing  to  let  a  Pun  fall  from  him,  his 
Neighbour  cried  out,    To  the  Infirmary  ;    at   the   fame 

'  time  pretending  to  be  Sick  at  it,  as  having  the  fame 
Natural  Antipathy  to  a  Pun,  which  foine  have   to    a 

:  Cat.     '^i^is  produced  a  long  Debate.  Upon  the  whole, 

■•  the  Punller  was  Actjuitted,  and  his  Neighbour  fent 

'  off. 

!  pN 
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•  ON   TburfJay  tixtvs.  was  but  one  Delinquent.  This 

*  was  a  Gentleman  of  ftrong  Voice,    but  weak  Under- 
'  {landing.     He  had  unlucicily  engaged  himfclf  in  a  Dif- 

*  pute  with   a  Man  of  excellent  Senie,   but  of  a  modeft 

*  Elocution.     The  Man  of  Heat  replied  to  every  Anfwer 

*  of  his  Antagonill  with  a  louder  Voice  than  ordinury, 
'  and  only  raifed  his  Voice  when  he  Ihould  have  enforced. 

*  his  Argument.    Finding  himfelf  at  length  driven  to  an 
'  Abfurdity,  he  ftill  reafoned  in  a  more  clamorous  and 

*  confufed  manner,    and  to  make  the  greater  Impreiiion 

*  upon  his  Hearers,  concluded  with  a  loud  Thump  upon 

*  the  Table.     The  Prefidentjmmediately  ordered  him 

*  to   be   carried  oft",  and  dieted  with  Watcr-gruel,  till 
/  uich  time   as   he   fhould  be   fufficiently  weakened  for 

*  Converfation. 

'  ON  Friday  there  pafied  very  little  remarkable,  fav- 
"  ing  only,    that  fevtral  Petitions  were  read  of  the  i^cr- 

*  fons  in   Cuftody,    defiring  to  be  releafed  from  their 

*  Confinement,    and  vouching   for  one  another's  good 

*  Behaviour  for  the  future. 

*  O  N  Saturday  we  received  many  Excufes  from  Per- 

*  fons  who  had  found  themfelves  in  an  unfociable  Tcm- 

*  per,  and  had  voluntarily  fhut  themfcives  up.  The 
'  Infirmary  was  indeed  never  fo   fuU  as   on  this  Day,. 

*  which  1  was  at  fome  lofs  to  account  for,  till  upon  my 

*  going  Abroad  I  obferved  t}»at  it  wa-  an  Eallerl/  Wind. 

*  The  Retirement  of  moft  of  my  Friends  has  given  me 
'  Opportunity  and  Leifure  of  writing  you  this  Letter, 
'  which  1  muft  not  conclude  without  airaring  you,  that 
'  all  the  Members  of  our  College,   as  well  thole  who  are 

*  under  Continement,  as  thofe  who  are  at  Liberty,  are 
'  your  very  humble  Sei vants,  tho'  none  more  than, 

C  t^c^ 
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Si  frailus  illabatur  crhisy 
Jjnpwvidum ferietit  ruinee.  Hor.  Od.  3. 1.  3.  v.  7. 

Hhculd  the  nvhole  Fratr^e  of  Kattire  round  him  break. 

In  Ruin  end  Confujion  hurCd, 
He,  unco7icer7i  d,  ivould  hear  the  mighty  Crack, 

And  Jiand  fecure  amidji  a  falling  IVorld. 

A  N  o  Nj 

MA  N,  confidered  in  Klmfelf,  is  a  very  helplefs  and 
a  very  wretched  Being.  He  is  fubjeft  every  Mo- 
ment to  the  greateil:  Calamities  and  Misfortunes. 
Ke  is  befet  with  Dangers  oa  all  fides,  and  mav  become 
unhappy  by  numberlefs  Cafualties,  which   he  could   not 
tbrefee,  nor  have  prevented  had  he  forcleen  them. 

IT  is  our  Comfort,  while  we  are  obnoxious  to  fo  ma- 
v.^  Accidents,  that  we  are  under  the  Care  of  one  who 
direfts  Contingencies,  and  has  in  his  Hands  the  Manage- 
ment of  every  Thing  that  is  capable  of  annoying  or  of- 
fending us ;  who  knows  the  Affiftance  we  ftand  in  need 
of,  and  is  always  ready  to  beftow  it  on  thofe  who  afk  it 
of  him. 

THE  natural  Homage,  which  fuch  a  Creature  bears 
to  fo  infinitely  Wife  and  Good  a  Being,  is  a  firm  Reliance 
on  him  for  the  Bleffings  and  Conveniencies  of  Life,  and 
an  habitual  Trull  in  him  for  Deliverance  out  of  all  fuch 
Dangers  and  Difiicultieg  as  may  befal  us. 

THE  Man,  who  always  lives  in  this  Difpofition  of 
Mind,  has  not  the  fame  dark  and  melancholy  Views  of 
Human  Nature,  as  he  who  confiders  himfelf  abftraftedly 
from  this  Relation  to  the  Supreme  Being.  At  the  fame 
time  that  he  refiefts  upon  his  own  Weaknefs  and  Imper- 
feftion,  he  comforts  himfelf  with  the  Contemplation  of 
thofe  Divine  Attributes,  which  are  employed  for  his  Safe- 
ty and  his  Welfare.  He  finds  his  want  of  Forefight  made 
up    by  the  Omnifcience  of  him  who  is  his  Support. 

He 
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He  is  not  fenfible  of  his  own  want  of  Strength,  when  he 
knows  that  his  Helper  is  Almighty.  In  fhort,  the  Per- 
fon  who  has  a  firm  Truft  on  the  Supreme  Being  is  Power- 
ful in  his  Power,  Wife  by  ^/j  Wifdam,  Happy  by  his 
Happinefs.  He  reaps  the  Benefit  of  every  Divine  At- 
tribute, and  lofes  his  own  Infufiiciency  in  the  Fulnefs  of 
infinite  Perfedlion. 

TO  make  our  Lives  more  eafy  to  us,  we    are   com- 
manded to  put  our  Truft  in  him,  who  is  thus  able  to  re- 
lieve and  fuccour  us  ;  the  Divine  Goodnefs  having  made 
fuch  a  Reliance  a  Duty,  notvvithftanding  wc  ihould  have 
,  been  milerable  had  it  been  forbidden  us. 

AMONG  feveral  Motives,  which  might  be  made 
ufe  of  to  recommend  this  Duty  to  us,  I  fliall  only  take 
notice  of  thofe  that  follow. 

THE  firll  and  ftrongeft  is,  that  we  are  promifed.  He 
will  not  fail  thofe  who  put  their  Truft  in  him. 

BUT   without   considering  the  Supernatural  Elefling 
which  accompanies  this  Duty,  we  may  obferve  that  it  has 
a  natural  Tendency  to   its   own  Reward,    or  in  other 
Words,  that  this  firm  Truft  and  Confidence  in  the  great 
Difpofer  of  all  Things,    contributes  very  much  to  the 
getting  clear  of  any  Affliftion,  or  to  the  bearing  it  man- 
fully. A  Perfon  who  believes  he  has  his  Succour  at  hand, 
and  that  he  a£ls  in  the  fight  of  his  Friend,  often  exerts 
himfelf  beyond  his  Abilities,  and  does  Wonders  that  are 
not  to  be  matched  by  one  who  is  not  animated  with  fuch 
a  Confidence  of  Succefs.   I  could  produce  Inftances,  from 
Hiftory,  of  Generals,  who,  out  of  a  Belief  that  they  were- 
undcr  the  Protedion  of  Come  invifible  Afliftant,  did  not 
only  encourage   their  Soldiers   to  do  their  utmoft,    but 
have    adted  thcmfelves  beyond  what  they  would   have 
done,  had  they  not   been  infpired   by  fuch   a  Belief.     I 
might  in  the  fame  manner  fhew  how  fuch  a  I'ruft  in  the 
Ailiftance  of  an  Almighty  Being,  natuially  produces  Pa- 
tience, Hope,  Chearfulnefs.   and  all  other  Difpofitions 
of  Mind  that  alleviate  thofe  Calamities  which,  we  are 
not  able  to  remove. 

THE  Pradice  of  this  Virtue  adminifters  great  Conr- 
fcrt  to  the  Mind  of  Man  in  Times  o.f  Poverty  ;inM  AiW  cli- 
Gn,  but  moft  of  all  kn  the  Hour  of  Death.  When  the  boul 
is  hovering  in  the  laft  Moments  of  its  Separation,  when  it 

H  5  is 
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is  jaft  entring  on  another  State  of  Exigence,  to  con- 
verfe  with  Scenes  r.nd  Objeds,  and  Companions  that 
are  altogether  new,  what  can  fupport  her  under  fuch 
Tremblings  of  Thought,  fuch  Fear,  fuch  Anxiety, 
fuch  Apprthenfions,  but  the  carting  of  all  her  Cares 
upon  him  who  firft  gave  her  Being,  who  has  condufted 
her  through  one  Stage  of  it,  and  will  be  always  with 
her  to  Guide  and  Comfort  her  in  her  Progrefs  through 
Eternity  ? 

DAVID  has  very  beautifully  reprefented  this  fteady 
Reliance  on  God  Almighty  in  his  twenty  third  Pfalm, 
which  is  a  kind  of  PaftoralHymn,  and  filled  with  thofe 
Allufions  which  are  ufual  in  that  kind  of  Writing.  As 
the  Poetry  is  very  exquifite,  I  fhall  prefent  my  Reader 
with  the  following  Translation  of  it. 

I. 

The  Lord  my  Paf!ure  Jhall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  nvith  a  Shepherd's  Care  : 
His  Prefence  Jhall  my  Wa?!ts  fupply, 
Jind  guard  me  'with  a  •vcatchftd  Eye  ; 
My  Noon- day  Walhi  he  Jhall  attend. 
And  all  my  Mid-  night  Hours  defend. 

II. 

When  in  the  fultry  Glebe  I  faint. 
Or  on  the  thirjly  Mountain  pant  ; 
To  fertile  Vales  aiid  denvy  Meads 
"My  njueary  ivandring  Steps  he  leads  ; 
Where  peaceful  Ri'vcrs,  foft  and  fonv, 
Amid  the  'verdant  Lafidskipfo^w. 

Ill 

Tho'  in  the  Paths  of  Death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  Horrors  cverfpread, 
Myfteadfaft  Heart  f^all fear  no  111, 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  nvith  me  fill ', 
Thy  friendly  Crook  Jhall  gi've  me  Aid, 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  Shade. 

IV. 

Tho'  in  a  hart  and  rugged  Way, 
Ti>rot(gh  devious  lonely  Wilds  J  firc^, 

Thy 
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Th  Bounty  Jhall  my  Paim  beguile  : 

'I he  barren  li'ildernefs  Jhall fmile, 

V/ith  fudden  Greens  and  Herbage  cro-ivvdy 

And  Streams  Jhall  murmur  all  around.  C 

N^  442       Monday.,  July  28. 
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Hor.  Ep.  1.1.2.  V.  117. 

Thofe  iK'ho  cannot  --write,  and  thofe,  'who  can. 

Ail  ryme,  and/cra^tjl,  and  /cribble,  to  a  Man. 

Pop  g. 

I  Do  not  know  whether  I  enough  explained  myfelf  to 
the  World,  when  I  invited  all  Men  to  be  alTiftant  to 
me  in  this  my  Work  of  Speculation  ;  for  I  have  not 
yet  acquainted  my  Readers,  that  befides  the  Letters  and 
valuable  Hints  J  have  from  time  to  time  received  from 
my  Correfpondents,  \  have  by  me  fcveral  curious  and 
extraordinary  Papers  fent  with  a  Defign  (as  no  one  will 
doubt  when  they  are  publifhed)  that  they  may  be  print- 
ed intire,  and  without  any  Alteration,  hy  ^Ay  oi  S^ec 
tator.  I  mud  acknowledge  alfo,  that  I  myfelT  being  the 
firft  Projeaor  of  the  Paper,  thought  I  had  a  Right  to 
make  them  my  own,  by  dreffiog  them  in  my  own  Stile, 
by  leaving  out  v/hat  would  not  appear  like  mine,  and 
by  adding  whatever  might  be  proper  to  adapt  them  to 
the  Charader  and  Genius  of  my  Paper,  with  which  it 
was  almolt  impoffible  thcfe  could  exatlly  correfpond,  it 
being  certain  that  hardly  two  Men  think  alike,  and 
therefore  fo  many  Men  fo  many  Speiiators.  Befides,  I 
muft  own  m>  Weaknefs  for  Glory  is  fuch,  that  if  I 
confulted  that  only,  I  might  be  fo  fiu  fway'd  by  it,  as 
almoft  to  wifli  that  no  one  could  write  a  Zpedator  befides 
myfelf;  nor  can  I  deny,  but  upon  the  hrfl  Perufal  of 
thofe  Papers,  I  felt  fome  fecret  Inclinations  of  111  will 
towards  the  Perfous  who  wrote  them.  This  was  the  Im- 
prellion  I  had  upon  the  firft:  reading  them ;  but  upon  a  late 
Review  (more  for  the  faks  of  Entertainment  than  Ufe) 

regarding 
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regarding  them  with  another  Eye  than   I  had   done   at 
fiill    (for   by  converting  them  as  well  as  I  could  to  my 
own  Ufa,  I  thought  I  had  utte-rly  difabled  them  from  ever 
offending  me  again  as  SpeBators)   I  found  myfelf  moved 
by  a  Paffion  very  different  from  that  of  Envy ;  fenfibly 
touched  with  Pity,    the  fofteft  and  moft  generous  of  all 
PafTions,  when  I  reflected  what  a  cruel  Difappointment 
the  Negledl  of  thofe  Papers  mufl  needs  have  been  to  the 
Writers  who  impatiently  longed  to  fee   them  appear  in 
Prinr,  and  who,    no  doubt,   triumphed  to  themfelves  in 
the  Hopes  of  having  a  Share  with  me  in  the  Applaufe  of 
the    Public;  a  Pleafure   fo   great,    that  none  but  thofe 
who  have  experienced  it  can  have  a  Senfe  of  it.    In  this 
Manner    of  viewing  thofe  Papers,  I  really  found  I  bad 
not  done  them  Juftice,   there  being  fomething  fo  extre- 
mely natural  and  peculiarly  good  in  fome  of  them,  that 
I  will  appeal  to  the  World  whether  it  was  polfible    to 
alter  a  Word  in  them   without  doing  them    a  manifeft 
Hurt  and  Violence  ;   and  whether  they  can  ever  appear 
rightly,    and  as  they  ought,    but  in  their   own  native 
Drefsand  Coleurs  :   And  therefore  I  think  I  fhould  not 
only  wrong  them,  but  deprive  the  World  of  a  confide- 
rable  Satisfadion,  fhould  1  any  longer  delay  the  making 
them  public. 

AFTER  I  have  publifhed  a  few  of  thefe  SpeSlafors, 
I  doubt  not  but  I  fhall  find  the  Succefs  of  them  to  equal, 
if  not  furpafs,  that  of  the  belt  of  my  own.  An  Author 
fliould  take  all  Methods  to  humble  himfelf  in  the  Opinion 
he  has  of  his  own  Performances.  W  hen  thefe  Papers  ap- 
pear to  the  World,  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  be  follow- 
ed  by  many  others ;  and  I  fhall  not  repine,  though  I  my- 
felf fhall  have  left  me  but  very  few  Days  to  appear  in 
Public :  But  preferring  the  general  Weal  and  Advantage 
to  any  Confiderations  of  myfelf,  J  am  refolved  for  the 
future  to  publifh  any  Spefiator  that  deferves  it,  entire, 
and  without  any  Alteration;  affuring  the  World  (if  there 
can  be  need  of  it)  that  it  is  none  of  mine;  arjd  if  the 
Authors  think  fit  to  fubfcribe  their  Names,  I  will  add 
them. 

I  think  the  beft  way  of  promoting  this  generous  and 
nfcful  Defign,  will  be  by  giving  out  Suhjefts  or  Themes 
of  all  Kinds  whatfoever,  on  which  (with  a  Preamble  of 

the 
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the  extraordinary  Benefit  and  Advantage  that  may  accrue 
thereby   to  the  Public)  I  will  invite  all  manner  of  Per- 
fons,  whether  Scholars,  Citizens,  Courtiers,  Gentlemen. 
of  the  Town  or  Country,  and  all  Beaux,  Rakes,   Smarts, 
Prudes,  Coquettes,  Houfewives,  and  all  Sorts  of  Wits, 
whether  Male  or  Female,    and  however  diftinguilhed, 
whether  they   be  True  Wits,   Whole,  or  Half  Wits,  or 
whether  Arch,  Dry,  Natural,  Acquired,  Genuine  or  De- 
prav'd    Wits  ;  and  Perfons  of  all  forts  of  Tempers  and 
Complexions,    whether   the  Severe,  the  Delightful,  the 
Impertinent,    the  Agreeable,  the  Thoughtful,    Bufy,    or 
Carelefs,  the  Serer>e  or  Cloudy,    Jovial  or  Melancholy, 
Untovvardly  or  Eafy,  the  Cold,  Temperate,  or  Sanguine  ; 
a»-d  of  what  Manners  or  Dirpofitlons  foever,   whether 
the  Ambitious  or  Humble  minded,  the  Proud  or  Pitiful, 
Ingenious  or  Bafe  minded.   Good  or  lU-natur'd,  Pubiic- 
fpirited  or  Selnfh  ;    and  under  what  Fortune  or  Clrcum- 
ftance  foever,  whether  the  Contented  or  Miferable,  Hap- 
py or  Unfortunate,  High  or  Low,  Rich  or  Poor  (whe- 
ther fo  through  Want  of  Money,  or  Defire  of  more^ 
Healthy  or  Sickly,    Married  or  Single ;  nay,  whether 
Tall  or  Short,  Fat   or  Lean  ;    and  of  what  Trade,  Oc- 
cupation, Profefiion,  St-ation,  Country,  Faflion,  Party, 
Perfuafion,  Quality,  Age  or  Condition  foever,  who  have 
ever  made  Thinking  a  Part  of  their  Bufinefs  or  Diverfion, 
and  have  any  thing  worthy  to  impart  on  thefe  Subjedls 
to  the  World,  according  to  their  feveral  and  refpedive 
Talents  or  Genius's,  and  as   the  Subjeift  given  out  hits 
their  Tempers,  Humours,  or  Circumftances,  or  may  be 
made  prof«able  to  the  Public  by  their  particular  Know- 
ledge or  Experience  In  the  Matter  propofed,   to  do  their 
utmoft  on  them  by  fuch  a  Time,   to  the  End  they  may 
receive  the  inexpreffible  and  irrefiftible  Pleafure  of  feeing 
their  Eflay  allowed  of  and  relifhedby  the  reft  of  Man- 
kind, 

I  will  not  prepoffefs  the  Reader  w.ith  too  great  Ex- 
pcftation  of  the  extraordinary  Advantages  which  mull 
redound  to  the  Public  by  thefe  Eflays,  when  the  diffe- 
rent Thoughts  and  Obfervatlons  of  all  Sorts  of  Perfons 
according  to  their  Quality,  Age,  Sex,  Education,  Pro- 
ftrifions.  Humours,  Manners  and  Conditions,  ^c.  (hall  be 
fct  out  by  themfelves  in  the  cleareft  and  moll  genuine 

Light, 
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Light,  and  as  they  themfelves  would  wifh  to  have  them 
appear  to  the  World. 

'THE  Thefis  prepaid  fjr  the  prefent  Exirdfe  of  the 
Adventurers  to  ivrite  Speftators,  is  Money,  on  nvhich 
SuhjcB  all  Pcrfons  are  drjired  to  fend  in  their  T^houghts 
within  Ten  Days  after  the  Date  hereof.  T 
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Suhlatam  ex  o cutis  ^uarimus  ifiiiidi, 

Hor.  Od.  24.1.  3,v.  33. 

Snatc^dfrom  our  fight,  'v.e  eagerly  purfue, 
And  fondly  ivoud  recal  Her  to  our  'vieix). 

Camilla  to  the  &p  e  cr  at  &r. 

ilfr.  S  P  R.C  TAT  0  R,  Fenice,  July   10.   N.  S, 

*  T  Take  it  extremely  ill,  that  you  do  not  reckon  coa- 

*  I    fpicuous  Perfons  of  your  Nation  are  within  your 

*  Cognifance,   tho'  out  of  the  Dominions  of  Great 

*  Britain.     I  little  thought   in  the  green  Years  of  my 
Life,  that  I  fhould  ever  call  it  an  Happinefs  to  be  out 

*  of  dear  England;  but   as   I  grew  to  Woman,    I  found 

*  myfelf  lefs  acceptable  in  Proportion  to  the  Jncreafe  of 

*  my  Merit.   Their  Ears  in  Italy  are  fo  diffeiently  form- 

*  ed  from  the  Make  of  yours  in  England,    that  I  never 

*  come  upon  the   Stage,  but  a  general  Satisfa£lion  ap- 

*  pears   in    every  Countenance    of   the  whole  People. 

*  When  I  dwell  upon  a  Note,    I   behold  all  the  Men 

*  accompanying  me  with  Heads  inclining  and  falling  of 
'  their  Perfons  on  one  Side,  a5  dying  away  v.ith  me. 
'  The  Women  too  do  Juftice  to  my  Merit,  and  no  ill- 
'  natured   worthlefs   Creature    cries,     The  Hjain  Thing, 

*  when  I  am  rapt  up  in  tlie  Performance  of  my  Pait, 

*  and  fenfibly   touched  with  the  Effeft  my  Voice  has 

*  upon  all  who  hear  me.  I  live  here  diftir.guifhed  as  one 
'  whom  Nature  has  been  liberal  to  in  a  graceful  Perfon, 

*  an  exalted  Mien,  and  heavenly  Voice.  Thefe  Parti- 
t  cularities  in  this  ilrange  Country,  are  Arguments  fer 

i  Refpea 
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'  Refpeft  and  Gcnerofity  to  her  who  is  pofleflcd  of  them. 
'  The  Italians  fee  a  thousand  Beauties  I  am  fenfjble  I 
'  have  no  Pretence  to,  and  abundantly  make  up  to  ir.e 
'  the  Injuftice  I  received  in  my  own  Country,  of  difal- 

*  lowing  me  what  I  really  had      The  Hamour  of  Hif- 

*  fins;,  which  you  have  among  you,   I  do  not  know  any 

*  thino-  of;  and  their  Applaufes  are  uttered  in  Sighs,  and 

*  bearing  a  Part  at  the  Cadences  of  Voice  with  the  Pcr- 

*  fons  who  are  performing.     I  am  often  put  in  mind  of 

*  thof«   complaifant  Lines   of  my    own    Countryman, 

*  when  he  is  calling  all  his  Faculties  together  to  heay 

*  Arabella: 

Let  all  he  hu/Fcf,  each  fofteji  Motion  ceafe. 
Be  e-Sry  loud  tumultuous  Thought  at  Peace ; 
And  e^Wy  ruder  Gafp  cf  Breath 
Be  calm,  as  in  the  Arms  of  Death  : 
And t ho*,  moft  f.  kle,  moji  uneafy  Part, 
Thou  refilefs  Wanderer,  tny  Heart, 
Be  J)  ill;  gently,  ah!  gently  lea've. 
Thou  hujy,  idle  Thing,  to  heaue. 
Stir  not  a  Pulfe  ;   and'  let  my  Blood , 
That  turbulent,  unruly  Flood, 

Be  foftly  jiaid ; 
Let  me  he  all  but  tny  Attention  dead, 

*  The  whole  City  of  Fenice  is  as  ftill  when  I  am  finging 
'  as  this  Polite  Hearer  was  to  Mrs.  Hunt.  But  when  they 
'  break  that  Silence,  did  you  know  the  Pleaftire  I  am  in 

'  when   every  Man  utters  his  Applaufe,    by  calling  me 

*  aloud  the  Dear  Creature,  the  Angel,  the  Fe^its  ;    H'hat 

*  A't-iude  fi;e  mcves  luith  ! Hfjh,  Jhc  fings  a^cin  !   We 

'  have  no  boillrous  Wits  who  dare  difturb  an  Andience 

*  and  break  the  public  Peace  merely  to  Ihew  they  dare! 

*  Mr.  Spectator,   I  write  this  to  you  thus  in  hafte* 

*  to  tell  you  I  am  fo  very  much  at  eafe  here,  that  1  know 

*  nothing  but  Joy  ;   and  I  will  not  return,   but  leai'-e  you 

*  in  England  to  hifs  all  Merit  of  your  own  Growth  off 
'  the  Stage    I  know,  Sir,  you  were  alwayi  ir.y  Admirer 

*  and  therefore  I  am  yours, 

CAMILLA^ 
*  P.  S.  J  am  ten  times  better  drefi'cd  than  ever  I  was 

*  in  England, 

Mr. 
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Mr.    S  P  E  C  TAT  O  K, 

*  T"'  HE  Projed  in  yours  of  the  nth  Inftant,  of  fur- 

*  -^     thering  the    Correfpondence  and  Knowledge  of 

*  that  confiderable  Part  of  Mankind,  the  Trading  World, 

*  cannot  but  be  highly  commendable.  Good  Ledlures  to 

*  young  Traders  may  have  very  good  EfFeds   on  their 

*  Conduft  :  but  beware  you  propagate   no  falfe  Notions 

*  of  Trade  ;  let  none  of  your  Correfpondents  impofe  on 
'  the  World,  by  putting  forth  bafe  Methods  in  a  good 

*  Lio-ht,  and  glazing  them    over  with  improper  Terms. 

*  I  would   have  no   Means  of  Profit  fet  for  Copies  to 

*  others,    but  fuch  as  are  laudable  in  themfelves.  Let  not 
'  Noife    be  called  Induftry,     nor  Impudence  Courage, 

*  Let  not  good  Fortune  be  impofed   on  the  World  for 

*  good  Management,  nor  Poverty  be  called  Folly  ;  im- 

*  pute  not  always  Bankruptcy  to  Extravagance,    nor  an 

*  Eftate  to  Forefight :     Kiggardlinefs  is  not  good  Huf- 

*  bandry,  nor  Generofity  Profufion. 

*  HONESTUS   is   a   well-meaning   and   judicious 

*  Trader,  hath  fubftantial  Goods,  and  trades  with  his 

*  own    Stock,  hufoands  his  Money  to  the  bcft  Advan- 

*  tage,  without   taking    all  Advantages  of  the  Necef- 

*  fities  of  his  Workmen,  or  grinding  the  Face   of  the 

*  Poor.      Fortunatus    is    flocked  wi:h    Ignorance,    and 
'  confequently  with  Self- Opinion  ;  the  Quality   of  his 

*  Goods  cannot  but  be  fuitable  to  that  of  his  Judgment. 

*  Eonejiiis    pleafes    difcerning  People,  and   keeps  their 
'  Cuftom  by  good  Ufage  ;  makes  modeft  Profit  by  mo- 

*  deft  Means,    to   the   decent  Support  of  his  Family  : 

*  Whilil:    Fcrtunatus   bluftering  always,    pufhes  en,  pro- 
'  miling  much,    and  performing  little  ;    with  Obfequi- 

*  oufnefs  ofFenfive    to  People  of  Senfe,    ftrikes  at  all, 

*  catches  much   the  greater  Part  ;     raifes  a  confiderable 
'  Fortune     by    Impoiition    on  others,    to    the   Bifcou- 

*  ragement  and  Ruin    of  thofe  who  trade  in  the  fame 

*  Way. 

•  1  give  here  but  loofe  Hints,  and  beg  you  to  be  very 

*  circumfpeft  in  the  Province  you  have  now  undertaken  : 

*  M  you  perform   it  fuccefsfully,  it  will  be  a  very  great 

*  Good;  for  nothing  is  mere  wanting,  than  thatMecha- 

*  nic  Indufiry  were  fet    forth  with  the  Fieedom    and 

'  Greatnefs 
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'  Greatnefs  of"  Mind  which  ought  always  to  accompany 
'   a  \ian  of  a  liberal  Education. 

From    my   Shop    under    the  Your  humble  Se;-^ant, 

Royal-Exchange,  July  14.  ^ 

Mr.  S  p  E  c  T  AT  o  R.  J^b  H>   '7'2* 

«  l^yOTWITH  STANDING  the  repeated  Cen- 
«  _^^    fares  that  your  Speftatorial  Wifdom  has  paffed 

*  upon  People   more  remarkable   for   Impudence  than 

*  Wit;  there  are  yet  fome  remaining,  who  pafs  with  the 
'  giddy   Part   of    Mankind   for    fufficient    Sharers     of 

*  the   latter,  who   have  nothing  but  the  former  Qualifi- 

*  cation  to  recommend  them.  Another  timely  Animad- 

*  verfion   is    abfoiutely   neceflary;    be  pleafed  therefore 

*  ojice  for  all  to  let  thefe  Gentlemen  know,  that  there 

*  is  neither  Mirth  ncr  Good  humour  in  hooting  a  young 

*  Fellow  out  of  Countenance;  nor  that  it  will  ever  con- 

*  ftitute  a  Wit,  to  conclude  a  tart  Piece  of  Buffoonry 
«  with  dL^hat  makes  you  blujh?     Pray  pleafe  to   inform 

*  them  again,  That  to  fpeak  v/hat  they  know  is  (hock- 
.*  ing.,  proceeds  from  Ill-nature ,  and  a  Sterility  of  Brain  ; 

*  efpecially  when  the  Subjed  will  not  admit  of  Rallery, 

*  and  their  Difcourfe  has  no  Pretenfion  to  Satire  but 
«  what  is  in  their  Defign  to  difoblige.  I  ftiould  be  very 
«  glad  too  if  you  would  take  notice^,  that  a  daily  Repe- 

*  tition  of  the  fame  overbearing  Infolence  is  yet  more 

*  infupportable,  and  a  Confirmation  of  very  extraordi- 

*  nary  Dulnefs.     The  fudden  Publication  of  this,  may 

*  have  an  Effuft  upon  a  notorious  Oftender  of  this  Kind, 

*  whofe  Reformation  would  redound  very  much  to  the 

*  Satisfadion  and  Quiet  of 

Your  mojl  humble  Servant, 
T  F.  B. 


Wednefda'jy 
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Parturiunt  Mojites Hoj.  Ars.  Poet,  v,  139. 

The  Mountain  labours,  and  is  brought  to  bed. 

IT  gives  me  much  Defpair  in  the  Defign  of  reform- 
ing the  \^''crld  by  my  Speculations,  when  I  find  there 
always  arife,  from  one  Generation  to  another,  fuc- 
ceiTive  Cheats  and  Bubbles,  as  naturally  as  Beaftsof  Prey, 
and  thofe  which  are  to  be  their  Food.  There  is  hardly 
a  IVlan  in  the  World,  one  would  thiuk,  fo  ignoraat,  as 
not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  Quack- Doctors,  who  pub- 
lilh  their  great  Abilities  in  little  brown  Billets,  diftributed 
to  all  who  pafs  by,  are  to  a  Man  Impoftors  and  Mur- 
derers ;  yet  fuch  is  the  Credulity  of  the  Vulgar,  and  the 
Impudence  of  thefe  Profeffors,  that  the  Affair  ftill  goes 
on,  and  new  Promifes  of  what  was  never  done  before 
are  made  every  Day.  What  aggravates  ihe  Jefl:  if, 
that  even  this  Promife  has  been  made  as  long  as  the 
Memory  of  Man  can  trace  it,  and  yet  nothing  performed, 
and  yet  flill  prevails.  As  I  was  palTing  along  to  day, 
a  Paper  given  into  my  Hand  by  "a  Fellow  without  a 
Nofe  tells  us  as  follows  what  good  News  is  come  to 
Town,  to  wit,  that  there  is  now  a  certain  Cure  for  the 
French  Difeafe,  by  a  Gentleman  juft  come  from  his 
Travels. 

I'N  RufTel-Court,  o'ver-agahifl  the  Cannon  Ball,  at 
the  SurgeonV  Arms  /«  Drury-Lane,  is  lately  come  fro7n 
his  Tra'vels  a  Surgeon  nxho  hath  praSli/ed  Surgery  arJ 
Phyjtc  both  ly  Sea  and  Laird  ihefe  t-xventy  four  7'ears,  He 
(by  the  Blejpng)  cures  A^f  Yellow  Jaundice,  Green  Sick- 
nefs.  Scurvy,  Dropfy,  Surfeits,  long  Sea  Voyages,  Cam- 
paigns, and  Womens  Mifcarriages,  Lying-Jnn,  l3c. 
as  fame  People  that  has  been  lame  thefe  thirty  Years  can 
teftify  ;  in  Jl.^crt,  he  cureth  all  Di/ea/es  incident  to  Men, 
Women,  or  Children, 

I  F 
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IF  a  Man  could  be  fo  indolent  as  to  look  upon  this 
jHavock  of  the  humar.  Species  which  is  made  by  Vice 
pnd  Ignorance,  it  would  be  a  good  ridiculous  Work  to 
c  inment  upon  the  Declaration  of  this  accompliflied  Tra- 
iler. There  is  fomething  unaccountably  taking  among 
i!  e  Vulgar  in  thofe  who  come  from  a  great  Way  off. 
Ignorant  People  of  Quality,   as  many  there  areoffuch, 
CozQ  exoeffiv'ely  this  Way  ;    many  In  (lances   of  which 
every  Man  will  fuggeft  to  himfelf  without  my  Enume- 
ration of  them.     The  Ignorants  of  lower  Order,  who 
,  cannot,  like  the  upper  Ones,  be  profufe  of  their  Money 
to  thofe  recommended  by  coming  from  a  Diftance,  are 
no  lefs  complaifant  than    the  others,   for  they  venture 
tlieir  Lives  from  the  fame  Admiration. 

THE  Do8or  is  lateh  come  frotn  his  Trerjeh,  and  has 
fraBifed  both  by  Sea  and  Land,  and  therefore  cures  the 
Grecn-Stckr.efs,  long  SeaVcyages,  Campaigns,  and  Ly- 
ing-Inn. Both  by  Sea  and  Land  !  — I  will  not  anfwer  for 
the  Diftempers  called  Sea- Voyages  and  Campaigns;  But 
1  dare  fay,  thofe  of  Green- Sicknefs  and  Lying- Inn  might 
be  as  well  taken  care  of  if  the  Dcftor  ftaid  afhore.  But 
the  Art  of  managing  Mankind,  is  only  to  make  them 
ftare  a  little  to  keep  up  their  Aftonifhment,  to  let  no- 
thing be  familiar  to  them,  but  ever  to  have  fomething 
in  your  Sleeve,  in  which  they  mufl  think  you  are  deeper 
than  they  are.  There  is  an  ingenious  Fellow,  a  Barber, 
of  my  Acquaintance,  who,  befides  his  broken  Fiddle  and 
a  dried  Sea-Monfter,  has  a  Twine  Cord,  drained  with 
two  Nails  at  each  End,  over  his  Window,  and  the 
Words  Rainy,  Dry,  Wet,  and  fo  forth,  written  to  denote 
the  Weather  according  to  the  Rifing  or  Falling  of  the 
Cord.  We  very  great  Scholars  are  not  apt  to  wonder  at 
this  :  But  I  obferved  a  very  honeft  Fellow,  a  chance 
Cuftomer,  who  fat  in  the  Chair  before  me  to  be  fliavcd, 
fix  his  Eye  upon  this  miraculous  Performance  during 
the  Operation  upon  his  Chin  and  Face.  When  thoie 
and  his  Head  alfo  were  cleared  of  all  Incumbrances  and 
E.'ccrefcences,  he  looked  at  the  Filh,  then  at  the  Fiddle, 
ftill  grubling  in  his  Pockets,  and  cafting  his  Eye  again  at 
the  Twine,  and  the  Words  writ  on  each  Side;  then  al- 
tered his  Mind  as  tg  Farthings,  and  gave  my  Friend  a 
Silver  Sixpence.     The  Bufmefs,  as  I  faid,  is  to  keep 

HP 
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up  the  Amazement ;  and  if  my  Friend  had  had  only  the 
Skeleton  and  Kit,  he  muft  have  been  contented  with  a 
lefs  Payment.     But  the  Doctor  we  were  talking  of,  adds 
to  his  long  Voyages  the  Tcllimony   of  fome  People  that 
has  been  thirty  Tears  lame.     When   I   received  my  Paper, 
a  fagacieus  Fellow  took  one  at  the  fame  tim^e,  and  read 
'till   he  came  to  the  Thirty  Years   Confinem.ent  of  his 
Friends,  and  went  off  very  well  convinced  of  the  Doc- 
tor's Sufficiency.     You  have  many  of  thefe  prodigious 
Perfons,  who  have  had  fome  extraordinary  Accident  at 
their  Birth,  or   a   great  Difafter  in   fome  Part  of  their 
Lives.     Any  thing,  however  foreign  from  the  Eufinefs 
the  People   want    of  you,  will    convince  them  of  your 
Ability  in  that  you  profefs.    There  is  a  Do6lor  in  Mou/c' 
j^llev  near  Wapping,  who  fets   up  for   curing  Catarads 
upon  the  Credic  of  having,  as  his  Bill  fets  forth,  loft  aa 
Eye  in  the  Emperor's  Service.     His    Patients   come  in 
upon  this,    and   he  ftiews  the  Mufter-Roll,  which  con- 
fiims  that  he  was  in  his  Imperial  Majeily's  Troops  ;  and 
he  puts  out  their  Eyes  with  great  Succefs.    Who  would 
believe  that  a  Man  ihould  be  a  Dodor  for  the  Cure  of 
burrten    Children,     by  declaring    that  his    Father   and 
Grandfather  were  born  burften  ?     But  Charles  Ingoltfon, 
next  Door  to  the  Harp  in  Barbican,   has  made  a  pretty 
Peny   by   that  Affeveration.     The  Generality  go  upon 
their  firfl  Conception,  and  think  no  further  j   all  the  reft 
is  granted.     They  take  it,    that  there  is  fomething  un- 
common in  j'ou,  and  give  you  Credit  for  the  reft.    You 
may  be  fure  it   is  upon  that  I  go,  when  fom.etime?,  let 
it  be  to  the  Purpofe  or  not,    I  keep  a  Latin  Sentence  in 
my  Front ;    and  I  was  not   a  little  pleafed  when  I  ob- 
ferved  one   of  my  Readers  fay,  cafting  his  Eye  on  my 
twentieth   Paper,  More  Latin  fill  F     What   a  prodigious 
Scholar  is  this  Man  !  But  as  I  have  here  taken  much  Liber- 
ty v.ith  this  learned  Dodor,  I  muft  make  up  all  I  havc 
faid  by  repeating  whst  he  feems  to  be  in  earneft  in,  and 
honeft'ly  prom.ife  to  thofe  who  will  not  receive  him  as  a 
great  Man;  to  wit,  T\\2X  from  Eight  to 'Enxel've,  and  from 
V  ots  ////  Six,  he  attends  Jor  the  good  of  the  Fubli'c  to  bleed 
for  Three-pence.  T 


Thurfda,y, 
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Tairti    non  es,  ais.     Sap's,   Luperce. 

Mart.  Epig.  ii3.  1.  i.  v.  ult. 
You  fay ,   Lupercus.   nvhat  Ivjrite 
Vnt  -ivorth  fo    much :   You  re  in  the  right, 

'"■  HIS  is  the  Day  on  which  many  eminent  Authors 
will    probably  publifh  their   laft  Words,      I  am 
afr  ad  tha"  few  of  our  Weekly  Hillorians,  who  are 
Men  that  above  all  others  delight  in  War,  will  be  able 
to  fubfift  under  the  Weight  of  a  Stamp,  and  an  approach- 
inji;  Peace.     A  Sheet  of  blank  Paper  that  mull  have  this 
new  Imprimatur  clapr  upon  it.  before  it  is  qualified  to 
ronimunicate   any  thing    to  the  Public,  will  make    its 
way  in  the  World  but  vt- ry  hea-ily.     In  fhort,  the  Ne- 
c  fiity  of  carrying  a  Stamp,  and  the  Improbability  of  no- 
tifying a  bloody  Battle,  will,  I  am  afraid,  both  concur 
to    the  finking  of  thofe  thin  Folios,  which  have  every 
other  Day  retailed  to  us  the  Hiftory  of  Europe  for  feveral 
Years  laft  paft.     A  facetious  Friend  of  mine,  who  loves 
a  Pun,  calls  this  prefent  Mortality  among  Authors,  Jhe 
Fall  of  the  Leaf. 

I  remember,    upon  Mr.   Baxter\  Death,    there   was 
publifiied  a   Sheet  of  very  good  Sa-.  ings,  iiifcribed,  The 
iajl   I'Vords  of  Mr.  Baxter.     The  "f  itlc    fold  {o  great  a 
Number  of  thefe  Papers,  that  about  a  Week  after  there 
came  out  a  fecond  Sheet,  infcribed,  More  lafi  Vrords  of 
Mr.  Baxter,      fn  the  fame  manner,  I  have  Reafon  to 
think,   that  feveral   ingenious  Writers,  who  have  taken 
their  Leave  of  the  Public,    in  farewel  Papers,  will  not 
give  over  fo,  but  intend  to  appear  again,   tho'  perhaps 
under  another  Form,  and  vvith  a  different  Title.  Be  that 
as   it  will,  it  is   my  Bufinefs,  in  this  Place,  to  give  an 
Account  of  my  own    Intentions,    and  to  acquaint   my 
Reader  with  the  Motives  by  which  I  aft,  in  this  great 
Crifis  of  the  Republic  of  Letters. 

I 
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I  have  been  long  debating  in  my  own  Heart,  whether 
I  (hould  throw  up  my  Pen,   as  an  Author  that  is  cafniered 
by  the  Aft   of  Parliament,    which  is  to  operate  within 
thefe  Four  and  Twenty  Hours,  or  whether  I  Oiould  Hill 
perJiil  in   laying   my  Speculations,    irom  Day    to  Day, 
before  the  Public.     The  Argument  which  prevails  with 
nie  moll  on  the  firft  fide  of  the  (^-ellion  is,   that  J  am 
informed   by  my  Bonkfeller  he   mulr  raife   the  Price  of 
every  fmgle  Paper  to  Two-pence,  or  that  he  fhall  not  be  ' 
able  to  pay  the  Duty  of  it.     Tvow  as  1  am  very  defirous 
my  Readers  Ihouid  have  theirLearning  as  cheap  as  pof- 
fible,   it  is  with  great  Difficulty  that  1  comply  with  him 
in  this  parti.ular. 

HOWEVER,  upon   laying   my  Reafons   together 
in  the  Balance,  I  had  that  thofe    who  plead  for  the 
Continuance   of    this   Work,   have   much    the   o-reater 
Weight.     For,  in    the  finl   Place,  in  Recompence  for 
the  Expence  to  which  this  will  put  my  Readers,  ic  is  to 
be  hoped  they  may  receive  from  every  Paper  fo  much 
Inftrudion,  as  will  be  a  very  good  Equivalent.     And 
in  order   to  this,    I  would   not  advile  any  one  to  take    . 
it  in,  who,  after   the  Perufal  of  it,  does  ngt  find  him- 
felf  Two-pence   the  wifer  or  the    better  Man   for  it; 
or  who,  upon  E.xamination,  does  not   believe  that  he 
has   had  Tvvo-peny  worth   of  iVIirth  or  InftruQion  for 
his  Money. 

BUT  I  moft  confefs  there  is  another  Motive  which 
prevails  with  me  more  than  the  former.     I  ccnfider  tiiat 
the  Tax  on  Paper  was   given  for  the  Support  of  the 
Government ;  and  as  I  have  Enemies,  who  are  apt  to 
pervert  every  thing  I  do  or  fay,  I  fear  they  would  aicribe 
the  laying  down  my  Paper,  on  fuch  an  Occaiion,  to  a 
Spirit  of  Malcontentednefs,  which  I  am  refolved  none 
fhall  ever  juflly   upbraid  me  with.     No,  I  Ihall  glory  in 
contributing  my  utmoil  to  the  Weal  Puolic  ;  and  if  my 
Country  receives  Five  or  Six  Pounds  a-day  by  my  La- 
bours, I  Ihall  be  very  well  pieafed  to  find  myfelf  fo  ufe- 
ful  a  Member.     It  is  a  received  Maxim,  that  no  honeft 
Man  fhould  enrich  himfslf  by  Methods  that  arc  prejudi- 
cial to  the   Community  in  which  he  lives  j  and  by  the 
fame  Rule  1   think  we  may  pronounce  the  Perfon  to  de- 
f(srve  very   well  of  his    Countrymen,   whofe   Labours 

bring 
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bring  more  into  the  public  Coffers,  than  into  his   own 

SIN  CE  T  have  rfientioned  the  Word  Enemies,  I  muft 

cvplain  myielf  fo  far  as  to  acquaint  v^y  Reader,  that  I 

'    /an  only  the  infignificant  Part)  ZcjIois  on  both  fides  : 

,en  of  iiich  poor  narrow  Souls,  that  they  are  not  capable 

'  thinking  on  any  thing  but  with  an  Eye  to  Whig  or 

i  orv.     During  the  Courfe  of  this  Paper,  I  have  been 

accufed  by  theie  defpicable  Wretches  orrrimming.Time- 

i jivinw,  Perfonal  Reflexion,  fecret  Satire,  and  the  like. 

'  :ow,  tho'  ia  thefe  my  Compofitions,  it  is  vifibJe  to  any 

.U-ader  of  common   Senfe,  that  I  conhder  nothing  but 

;:y  Subjed,  which  is   always  of  an  indifferent  Nature  ; 

how  is  it  pofjble  for  me  to  write  fo  clear  of  Party,  as 

r.ot  to  lie  open  to  the  Ceni'ures  of  thcfe  who  will  be  ap- 

■  Uiiv-   every    Sentence,  and  finding   out   Perfons   and 

Things   in  it,  which  it  has  no  regard  to  ? 

SEVERAL  Paltry  Scribblers  and  Declaimers  have 
done  me  the  Honour  to  be  dull  upon  me  in  Rcilsxions  of 
this  Nature ;  but  notwithitanding  my  Name  has  been 
fometimes  traduc;d  by  this  contemptible  Tribe  of  Men, 
I  have  hitherto  avoided  all  Aniir.adveifions  upon  \m, 
"The  Truth  of  it  is,  I  am  afraid  of  making  them  appear 
confiderable  by  taking  notice  of  them,  for  they  are  like 
thole  imoerctptible  Infcfts  which  are  dilcovcred  by  the 
Microfcope,  and  cannot  be  made  the  Subjeft  of  Obfeiva- 
tion  without  being  magnified. 

HAVING  mentioned  thofe  few  who  have  fhewn 
themfelves  the  Enemies  of  this  Paper,  I  fhould  be  very 
ungrateful  to  the  Public,  did  not  I  at  the  fame  time  tef- 
tify  my  Gratitude  to  thofe  who  are  its  Friends,  in  which 
Number  I  may  reckon  many  of  the  molt  diilinguifhed 
Perfons  of  til  Conditions,  Parties  and  ProfefEons  in  the 
"Ifie  of  Gnat-Britain.    I  am  not  fo  vain  as  to  think  this 
•Approbation  is  io  much  due  to  the  Performance  as  to 
the  Deiign.     There  is,  and  ever  will  be,  Jultice  enough 
in  the  World,  to  afford  Patronage  and  Froteduon  tor 
•thofe  who  endeavour  to  advance  'liuth  and  Virtue, with- 
out regard  to  the  Paffions   and  Prejudices  of  any  par- 
ticular Caufe  or  Faction.     If  1  have  any  other  Merit. in 
me,  it  is  that  I  have  new-pointed  all  the  Batteries  of  Ri- 
^dicule.    They  have  been  generally  planted  againft  Per- 
fons 
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fons  who  have  appeared  Serious  rather  than  Abfurd  ;  or 
at  beft,  have  aimed  rather  at  what  is  Unfafliionable  thaa 
what  is  Vicious.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  nothing  Ridiculous  that  is  not  in  fome  meafure 
Criminal.   I  have  fet  up  the  immoral  Man  as  the  Objeft  i 
of  Derifion  :  In  ihort,  if  I  have  not  formed  a  new  Wea-  f 
pon  againft  Vice  and  Irreligion,  I  have  at  leaft  fhewn  how  ] 
thatWeaponmay  beputto  a  rightUfe.  which  has  fo  often 
fought  the  Battles  of  Impiety  and  Profanenefs.  C 
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^uid  defeat,  quid  non ;  quo  Virtus,  quo  ferat  Error. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  308. 

What  Jit,  'what  not  ;  -vjhat  excellent,  or  ill. 

R  o  s  c  o  M  M  ON. 

SINCE  two  or  three  Writers  of  Comedy  who  are 
now  living  have  taken  their  Farewel  of  the  Stage, 
thofe  who  fucceed  them  finding  themfelves  incapable 
of  rifing  up  to  their  Wit,  Humour  and  good  Senfe,  have 
only  imitated  them  in  fome  of  thofe  loofe  unguarded 
Strokes,  in  which  they  complied  with  the  corrupt  Tafte 
of  the  more  Vicious  Part  of  their  Audience.  When  Per- 
fons  of  a  low  Genius  attempt  this  kind  of  Writing,  they 
know  no  Difference  between  being  Merry  and  being 
Lewd.  It  is  v/ith  an  Eye  to  fomt  of  thefe  degenerate 
Compofitions  that  I  have  written  the  following  Difcourfe. 
WERE  our  Englijh  Stage  but  half  fo  virtuous  as  that 
of  the  Greeks  or  Remans,  we  Ihould  quickly  fee  the  In- 
fluence of  it  in  the  Behaviour  of  all  the  politer  Part  of 
Mankind.  It  would  not  be  faftiionable  to  ridicule  Reli- 
gion, or  its  Profeflbrs ;  the  Man  of  Pleafure  would  not 
be  the  complete  Gentleman  ;  Vanity  would  be  out  of 
Countenance,  and  every  Quality  which  is  Ornamental 
to  Human  Nature,  would  meet  with  that  Efteem  which 
is  due  to  it. 

IF 
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I  F  the  EngliJJ:/  Stage  were  under  the  fame  Regulati- 
ons the  Athenian  was  formerly,  it  would  have  the  fame 
Efted  that  had,  in  recommending  the  Religion,  the  Go- 
vernment, and  public  Worlhip  of  its  Country.  Were 
our  Plays  fubjedt  to  proper  InfpeiStions  and  Limitations, 
we  might  not  only  pafs  away  fev'eral  of  our  vacant 
Hours  in  the  highell:  Entertainment ;  but  fliould  always 
-  rife  from  them  wifer  and  better  than  we  fat  down  to 
them. 

I  T  is  one  of  the  moll  unaccountable  things  in  our  Age, 
that  the  Lewdnefs  of  our  Theatre  fhould  be  fo  much  com- 
plained of,  fo  well  expofed,  and  fo  little  redrefTed.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  fome  time  or  other  we  may  be  at  leifure 
to  reflrain  the  Licentioufnefs  of  the  Theatre,  and  make  it 
contribute  its  Affiftance  to  the  Advancement  of  Morality, 
and  to  the  Reformation  of  the  Age.  As  Matters  ftand  at 
prefent.  Multitudes  are  Ihut  out  from  this  noble  Diverfioa, 
by  reafon  of  thofe  Abufcs  and  Corruptions  that  accompany 
it.  A  Father  is  often  afraid  that  his  Daughter  fhould  be 
ruin'd  by  thofe  Entertainments,  which  were  invented  for 
the  Accomplilhment  and  Refining  of"  Human  Nature. 
The  Athenian  and  Rc?i:an  Plays  were  written  with  fuch 
'  a  Regard  to  Morality,  that  Socrates  ufed  to  frequent  the 
one,  and  Cicero  the  other. 

IT  happened  once  indeed,  that  Cato  dropped  into  the 
Roman  Theatre,  v,hen  the  I'loralia  were  to  be  reprefent- 
ed  ;  and  as  in  that  Performance,  which  was  a  kind  of 
religious  Ceremony,  there  were  feveral  indecent  Parts 
to  be  afted,  the  People  refufed  to  lee  them  whilf!;  Cato 
was  prefent.  Martial  on  this  Hint  made  the  following 
Epigram,  which  we  mull  fuppofe  was  applied  to  fome 
grave  Friend  of  hi?,  that  had  been  accidentally  prefent 
at  fome  fuch  Entertainment. 

Nojfes  jocofca  dulce  cum  facrum  Flor/r, 
Fcylofque  lufus,  if  licentiam  lulgi. 
Cur  in  Theatrtim,  Cato  Je^jere,  lenijli  ? 
An  ideo  tantlm  feneras,  ut  exires  ? 

Epig.  1.  ].  1, 

Why  doll  thou  come,  great  Cenfor  of  the  Age, 
To  fee  the  loofe  Direrfions  of  the  Stage  ? 

Vol.  VI.  I  With 
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With  awful  Countenance  and  Brow  fevere, 
What  in  the  Name  of  Goodnefs  doft  thou  here  ? 
See  the  mixt  Croud  !    how  Giddy,  Lewd  and  Vain  ? 
Didft  thou  come  in  but  to  go  out  again  ? 

A  N  Accident  of  this  Nature  might  happen  once  in  an 
Age  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans  ;  but  they  were  too 
wife  and  good  to  let  the  conftant  Nightly  Entertainment 
be  of  fuch  a  Nature,  that  People  of  the  moft  Senfe  and 
Virtue  could  not  be  at  it.  Whatever  Vices  are  repre- 
fentedupon  the  Stage,  they  ought  to  be  fo  marked  and 
branded  by  the  Poet,  as  not  to  appear  either  laudable 
or  amiable  in  the  Perfon  who  is  tainted  with  them.  But 
if  we  look  into  the  EngliJI:  Comedies  above-mentioned, 
we  would  think  they  were  formed  upon  a  quite  contrary 
Maxim,  and  that  this  Rule,  tho'  it  held  good  upon 
the  Heathen  Stage,  was  not  to  be  regarded  in  Chrif- 
tian  Theatres.  There  is  another  Rule  likewife,  which 
was  obferved  by  Authors  of  Antiquity,  and  which 
thefe  modern  Genius's  have  no  regard  to,  and  that  was 
never  to  choofe  an  improper  Subjeft  for  Ridicule.  Now 
a  Subjeft  is  improper  for  Ridicule,  if  it  is  apt  to  flir  up 
Horror  and  Commiferation  rather  than  Laughter,  For 
this  Reafon,  we  do  not  fnd  any  Comedy,  in  fo  polite 
an  Author  as  Terence,  raifed  upon  the  Violations  of  the 
Marriage-Bed.  The  Falfhood  of  the  Wife  or  Hufband 
has  given  Occafion  to  noble  Tragedies,  but  a  Sciplo  and 
Leliui  would  have  look'd  upon  Inceft  or  Murder  to 
have  been  as  proper  Sabjedls  for  Comedy.  On  the 
contrary.  Cuckoldcm  is  the  Bafis  cf  moft  of  our  Modern 
Plays.  If  an  Alderman  appears  upon  the  Stage,  you 
maybe  fureitis  in  order  to  be  Cuckolded.  An  Hufband, 
that  is  a  little  grave  or  elderly,  generally  meets  with  the 
fame  Fate.  Knights  and  Baronets,  Country  Squires, 
and  Juftices  of  the  ^orum,  come  up  to  Town  for  no 
other  Purpofe.  I  have  feen  poor  Dogge!  Cuckolded  in  all 
thefe  Capacities.  In  fhort,  our  E?iglifo  Writers  are  as 
frequently  fevere  upon  this  innocent  unhappy  Creature, 
commonly  knovvn  by  the  Name  of  a  Cuckold,  as  the 
Ancient  Comic  Writers  were  upsn  an  eating  Parafi'^e, 
or  a  vain  glorious  Soldier. 

AT 
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AT  the  fame  time  the  Poet  fo  contrives  Matters  that 
the  two  Criminals  are  the  Favourites  of  the  Audience. 
We  fit  ilill,  and  wifh  well  to  them  through  the  whole 
Play,  are  pleafed  when  they  meet  with  proper  Oppor- 
tunities, and  out  of  humour  when  they  are  difappoint- 
ed.  The  Truth  of  it  is,  the  accomplifhed  Gentleman 
upon  the  Englijh  Stage,  is  the  Pei  fon  that  is  familiar 
with  other  Mens  Wives,  and  indifferent  to  his  own  ;  as 
the  fine  Woman  is  generally  a  Compofition  of  Spright- 
linefs  and  Fallhood.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  pro- 
ceeds from  Barrennefs  of  Invention,  Depravation  of 
Manners,  or  Ignorance  of  Mankind,  but  1  have  often 
wondered  that  our  ordinary  Poets  cannot  frame  to  them- 
felves  the  Idea  of  a  fine  Man  who  is  not  a  Whore- mafter, 
.  or  of  a  fine  Woman  that  is  not  a  Jilt. 

I  have  fometimes  thought  of  compiling  a  Syftem  of 
Ethics  out  of  the  Writings  of  thofe  corrupt  Poets,  under 
the  Title  of  Stage  Morality.  But  I  have  been  diverted 
from  this  Thought  by  a  Projcft  which  has  been  executed 
by  an  ingenious  Gentleman  of  my  Acquaintance.  Pie 
has  composed,  it  feems,  the  Hiftory  of  a  young  Fellow,  who 
has  taken  all  his  Notions  of  the  World  from  the  Stage, 
and  who  has  direfted  himfelf,  in  every  Circumftance  of 
his  Life  and  Converfation,  by  the  Maxims  and  Examples 
of  the  Fine  Gentleman  in  Ejighjh  Comedies.  If  I  can 
prevail  upon  him  to  give  me  a  Copy  of  this  new  fafhioned 
Novel,  I  will  bcftow  on  it  a  Place  in  my  Works,  and 
queftion  not  but  it  may  have  as  good  an  Effedl  upon  the 
Drama,  as  Don  fixate  had  upon  Romance.  C 
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Long  Exerci/e,  my  Friend,  inures  the  Mind; 
And  ^hat  ixe  once,  dijlik'd,  ive  ■pkafingfind. 

TH  E  R  E  is  not  a  Common  Saying  which  has  a  bet- 
ter Turn  of  Senfe  in  it,  than  what  we  often  hear  in 
the  Mouths  of  the  Vulgar,  that  Cuflom  is  a  fe- 
cond  Nature.  It  is  indeed  able  to  form  the  Man  anew, 
and  to  give  him  Inclinations  and  Capacities  altogether 
different  from  thofe  he  was  born  with.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his 
Hiftory  oiStafordJhire,  tells  us  of  an  Idiot  that  chancing 
to  live  within'the  Sound  of  a  Clock,  and  always  amufmg 
iimfelf  with  counting  the  Hour  of  the  Day  whenever  the 
Clock  ftruck,  the  Clock  being  fpoiled  by  feme  Accident, 
the  Idiot  continued  to  ftrike  and  count  the  Hour  without 
the  help  of  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done  when 
it  was  intire.  Though  I  dare  not  vouch  for  the  Truth 
of  this  Story,  it  is  very  certain  that  Cullom  has  a  Mecha- 
nical EfFeft  upon  the  Body,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  a 
very  extraordinary  Irfluence  upon  the  Mind. 

I  Ihall  in  this  Paper  confider  one  very  remarkable  Ef- 
fea  which  Cullom  has  upon  Human  Nature,  and  which, 
if  rightly  obferved,  may  lead  us  into  very  ufeful  Rules  of 
Life  What  I  fliall  here  take  notice  of  in  Cuftom,  is  its 
wonderful  Effacacy  in  making  every  thing  pleafant  to  us. 
A  Perfonwho  is  addided  to  Play  or  Gaming,  though  he 
took  but  little  delight  in  it  at  firft,  by  degrees  contrafts 
fo  llrone  an  Inclination  towards  it,  and  gives  himlelt  up 
fo  intirely  to  it,  that  it  feems  the  only  End  of  his  Being. 
The  Love  of  a  retired  or  bufy  Life  will  grow  upon  a 
Man  infenfibly,  as  he  is  converfant  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  till  he  is  utterly  unqualified  for  rehfting  that  to 
which  he  has  been  for  fome  time  difufed  Nay,  a  Man 
may  Smoke,  or  Drink,  or  take  Snuff,  till  he  is  unable  to 
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oafs  away  his  Time  without  it;  not  to  mention  how  our 
Deliglit  in  any  particular  Study,  Art,  or  Science,  rifes 
and  improves  in  proportion  to  the  Application  which 
we  beftow  upon  it.  I'hus  what  was  at  firfl:  an  Exercife, 
becomes  at  length  an  Entertainment.  Our  Employments 
are  changed  into  our  Div^erfion.  The  Mind  grows  fond 
of  thofe  Aftions  fiie  is  accuftomed  to,  and  is  drawn  with 
Reluctancy  from  thofe  Paths  in  which  flie  has  ufed  to 
walk. 

NOT  only  fuch  Adions  as  were  at  fuft  Indifferent  to 
us,  but  even  fuch  as  were  Painful,  will  by  Cuilom  and 
PraiElice  become  pleafant.  Sir  FrMicis  Bacc7z  obferves  in 
his  natural  Philofophy,  that  our  Tafte  is  never  pleafed 
better  than  with  thofe  things  which  at  firfl:  created  a  Dif- 
gufl;  in  it.  He  gives  particular  Inftances  of  Claret,  Coffee, 
and  other  Liquors,  which  the  Palate  feldom  approves 
upon  the  firft  Tafl;e  ;  but  when  it  has  once  got  a  Relifh 
of  them,  generally  retains  it  for  Life.  The  Mind  is  con- 
^ituted  after  the  fame  manner,  and  after  having  habi- 
tuated herfelf  to  any  particular  Exercife  or  Employment, 
not  only  lofes  her  firfl:  Averfion  towards  if,  but  conceives 
a  certain  Fondnefs  and  Affection  for  it.  I  have  heard  one 
of  the  greatefl  Genius's  this  Age  has  produced,  who  had 
been  trained  up  in  all  the  Polite  Studies  of  Antiquity,  af- 
fure  me,  upon  his  being  obliged  to  fearch  into  feveral 
Rolls  and  Records,  that  notwithftanding  fuch  an  Employ- 
ment wae  at  firfl  very  dry  and  irkfom  to  him,  he  at  lafl 
took  an  incredible  Pleafure  in  it,  and  preferred  it  even  to 
the  reading  oi Virgil  or  Cicero,  The  Reader  will  obferve, 
that  I  have  not  here  confidered  Cnflom  as  it  makes  things 
cafy,  but  as  it  renders  them  delightful ;  and  though  others 
have  often  made  the  fame  Reflexions,  it  is  pofliblc  they 
may  not  have  drawn  thofe  Ufes  from  it,  with  which  I 
intend  to  fill  the  remaining  Part  of  this  Paper, 

IE  we  confider  attentively  this  Property  of  Human 
Nature,  it  may  inftru£t  us  in  very  fine  Moralities.  In  the 
firfl;  Place,  I  would  have  no  Man  difcouraged  with  that 
kind  of  Life  or  Series  of  Adion,  in  which  the  Choice  of 
others,  or  his  own  NecelTities,  may  have  engaged  him. 
It  may  perhaps  be  very  dilagrccable  to  him  at  firfl;  but 
Ufe  and  Application  will  certainly  render  it  no:  only  lefs 
-ainful,  but  plcafing  and  fatiifadory. 

1  3  IN 
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IN  the  fecond  place  I  would  recommend  to  every  one 
that  admirable  Precept  which  Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have 
given  to  his  Difciples,  and  which  that  Philofopher  mufi: 
have  drawn  from  the  Obfervation  I  have  enlarged  upon. 
Optimum  njita  genus  eligito,  nam  confuetudo  faciei  jucun- 
dijfimum.  Pitch  upon  that  Courfe  of  Life,  which  is  the 
moft  Excellent,  and  Cuftom  will  render  it  the  moft  De- 
lightful. Men,  whofe  Circamflances  will  permit  them  t» 
choofe  their  own  way  of  Life,  are  inexcufable  if  tliey  do 
not  purfue  that  which  their  Judgment  tells  them  is  the 
moft  laudable.  The  Voice  of  Reafon  is  more  to  be  re- 
crarded  than  the  Bent  of  any  prefent  Inclination,  fince 
by  the  Rule  above  mentioned,  Inclination  will  at  length 
come  over  to  Reafon,  though  we  can  never  force  Rea- 
fon to  comply  with  Inclination. 

I  N  the  third  place,  this  Obfervation  may  teach  the 
moft  fenfual  and  irreligious  Man,  to  overlook  thofe  Hard- 
Ihips  and  Difficulties,  which  are  apt  to  difcourage  him 
from  the  Profecution  of  a  virtuous  Life.  Ihe  Gods,  faid 
Hefiod,  ha^ce  placed  Labc'ur  hf ere  Virtue  i  the  lV,y  to  her 
is  at  firfi  rough  and  difficult,  but  gro^s  more  fmooth  and 
eo.fy  the  further  pu  advance  in  it.  The  Man  who  pro- 
ceeds in  it,  with  Steadiaefs  and  Refolution,  will  m  a 
little  time  find  that  her  IVays  are  Ways  of  Pleafantnefs,  and 
that  all  her  Paths  are  Peace. 

TO  enforce  this  Confideration,  we  may  further  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  PraAice  of  Religion  will  not  only  be  at- 
tended with  that  Pleafure,  which  naturally  accompanies 
thofs  Aftions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  but  with  tliofe 
Supernumerary  Jovs  of  Heart,  that  rife  from  the  Con- 
fcioufnefs  of  fuch  a  Pleafure,  from  the  Satisfaftion  of 
aaing  up  to  the  Diaates  of  Reafon,  and  from  the  Pro- 
fpedt  of  an  happy  Immortality. 

I  N  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from  this  Obier- 
vation  which  we  have  made  on  the  Mind  of  Man,  to 
take  particular  Care,  when  we  are  once  fettled  m  a  regu- 
lar Courfe  of  Life,  how  we  too  frequently  indulge  our- 
felvcs  in  any  the  moft  innocent  Diverfions  and  Enter- 
tainments, fmce  the  Mind  may  infenfibly  fall  oft  from 
the  Reli(hof  virtuous  Aftions,  and,  by  degrees,  exchange 
that  Pleafure  which  it  takes  in  the  Performance  of  its  Ju- 
ty,  for  Ddights  of  a  much  more  inferior  and  unprofitable 
Nature,  ^  ^^ 
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THE  la-ft  Ufe  which  I  fhall  make  of  this  remarkable 
Property  in  Human  Nature,  of  being  delighted  with 
thofc  A'flions  to  which  it  is  accuftomed,  is  to  fliew  how 
abfolutely  iiecefTary  it  is  for  us  to  gain  Habits  of  Virtue 
in  this  Life,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  Pleafures  of  the  next. 
The  State  of  Blifs  we  call  Heaven  will  not  be  capable  of 
affefting  thofe  Minds,  which  are  not  thus  qualified  for 
it ;  we  muft,  in  this  World,  gain  a  Relifh  of  Truth  and 
Virtue,  if  we  would  be  able  to  tafte  that  Knowledge  and 
Ptrfeaion,  which  are  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next.  The 
Seeds  of  thofe  fpiritnal  Joys  and  Raptures,  which  are  to 
rife  up  and  flouriili  in  the  Soul  to  all  Eternity,  muft  be 
planted  in  her,  during  this  her  prefent  State  of  Probation. 
In  Ihort,  Heaven  is  not  to  be  look'd  upon  only  as  the 
Reward,  but  as  the  natural  EfFeft  of  a  religious  Life. 

ON  the  other  hand,  thofe  evil  Spirits,  who,  by  long 
Cuftom,  have  contradled  in  the  Body  Habits  of  Luft  and 
Senfuality.Malice  and  Revenge,  an  Averfion  to  every  thing 
that  is  good,  juft  or  laudable,  are  naturally  feafoned  and 
prepared  for  Pain  and  Mifery.    Their  Torments  have  al- 
ready taken  root  in  them  ;  they  cannot  be  happy  when  di- 
verted of  the  Body,  unlefs  we  may  fuppofe,  that  Provi- 
dence will,  in  a  manner,   create  them  anew,  and  work  a 
Miracle  in  the  Reftification  of  their  Faculties.  They  may, 
indeed,  tafte  a  kind  of  malignant  Pleafurein  thofe  Adlions 
to  which  they  are  accullomed,  whilft  in  this  Life  ;     but 
wh-^n  they  are  removed  from  all  thofe  Objefls  which  are 
here  apt  to  gratify  them,  they  will  naturally  become  their 
own  Tormentors,  and  cheriih  in  themfelves  thofe  painful 
Habits  of  IVlind  which  are  called,  in  Scripture  Phrale,  the 
Worm  which  never  dies.     This  Notion  of  Heaven  and 
Hell  is  fo  very  conformable  to  the  Light  of  Nature,  that 
it  was  difcovered  by  feveral  of  the  moil  exalted  Heathens. 
]t  has  been  finely  improved  by  many  eminent  Divines  of 
the  laft  Age,  as  in  particular  by  Archbifhop  Tillotfon  and 
D-r.  Sherlock:  but  there  is  none  who  has  rais'd  fuch  noble 
Speculations  upon  it  as  Dr.  Scot,    in  the  firft  Book  of  his 
Chriilian  Life,  which  is  one  of  the  finell  and  moft  ratio- 
nal Schemes  of  Divinity,  that  is  written  in  our  Tongue, 
or  in  any  other.  That  Excellent  Author  has  (hewn  how 
every  particular  Cuftom  and  Habit  of  Virtue  will,    in  its 
own  Natur-e,  produce  the  Pleaven,  or  a  State  of  Happi- 

I  4  nefs. 
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nef  s,  in  Kim  wKo  fhall  heraafter  praftife  It :  As  on  the 
contrary,  how  every  Cuftom  or  Habit  of  Vice  will  be 
tile  natural  Hell  of  him  in  whom  it  fubfifts.  C 
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Fosdins  hoc  fiJiquid  quandoque  audehis. 

Juv.  Sat.  2.  V.  82. 

In  time  to  greater  B&fen^s  you  11  proceed. 

THE  fir  ft  Steps  towards  111  are  very  carefully  to  be 
avoided,  for  Men  infenfibly  go  on  when  they  arc 
once  entered,  and  do  not  keep  up  a  lively  Abhor- 
rence of  the  leaft  Unvvorthinefs.  There  is  a  certain  fri- 
volous Falihood  that  People  indulge  themfelves  in,  whick 
ought  to  be  had  in  greater  Deteflation  than  it  commonly 
meets  with  :  What  1  mean  is  a  Negleft  of  Promifes  made 
©n  fmall  and  indifferent  Occafions,  fuch  as  Parties  of 
Pleafure,  Entertainments,  and  fometimes  Meetings  out  of 
Curiofity,  in  Men  of  like  Faculties,  to  be  in  each  other's 
Company.  There  are  many  Caufes  to  which  one  may 
afTign  this  light  Infidelity.  Jack  Sippet  never  keeps  the 
Hour  he  has  appointed  to  come  to  a  Friend's  to  Dinner  ; 
but  he  is  an  infignificant  Fellow  who  does  it  out  of  Va- 
nity. He  could  never,  he  knows,  make  any  Figure  in 
Company,  but  by  giving  a  little  Difturbance  at  his  Entry, 
and  therefore  takes  care  to  drop  in  when  he  thinks  you 
are  juft  feated.  He  takes  his  Place  after  having  difcom- 
pofed  every  Body,  and  defi res  there  may  be  no  Ceremo- 
ny ;  then  does  he  begin  to  call  himfelf  the  faddell  Fel- 
low, in  difappointing  fo  many  Places  as  he  was  invited 
to  elfewhere.  It  is  the  Fop's  Vanity  to  name  Houfes  of 
better  Chear,  and  to  acquaint  you  that  he  chofe  yours 
out  of  ten  Dinners  which  he  was  obliged  to  be  at  that 
Day.  The  laft  time  I  had  the  P"ortune  to  eat  with  him, 
he  was  imagining  how  very  fat  he  {hould  have  been  had 
he  eaten  all  he  had  ever  been  invited  to.  But  it  is  imper- 
tinent to  dwell  upon  the  Manners  of  fuch  a  Wretch  as 

obliges 
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.bilges  all  whom  he   difappoints,  though  his  Circum- 
. lances  conllrain  them  to  be  civil  to  him.     But  there  are 
diofe  that  every  one  would  be  glad  to  fee,  who  fall  into 
the  fame  deteftable  Habit.     It  is  a  mercilefs  thing  that 
any  one  can   be  at  Eafe,  and  fuppofe  a  Set  of  People 
who  have  a  Kindnefs  for  him,  at  that  Moment  waiting 
■at  of  Refpeft  to  him,  and  refufing  to  tafle    their  Food 
or  Converfation   with  the  utmoft  Impatience.     One  of 
thefe  Promifcrs  fometimes  (hall  make  his  Excufes  for  not 
coming  at  all,  fo  late  that  half  the  Company  have  only 
to  lament,    that  they  have  neglefted  Matters  of  Moment 
to  meet  him  whom  they  find  a  Trifler.     They  immedi-' 
diately  repent  of  the  Value  they  had  for  him;  and  fuch 
Treatment  repeated,  makes  Comp.Tny  never  depend  upon 
his    Promifcs  any  more  ;  fo  that  he  often  co.nies  at  the 
Middle  of  a  Meal,    where  he  is  fecretly  flioiited  by  the 
Perfons  with  whom  he  eats,  and  curfed  by  the  Servants, 
whofe  Dinner  is  delayed  by  his  prolonging  their  Mailer's 
Entertainment.    It  is  wonderful,  that  Men  guilty   this 
way,  could  never  have  obferved,  that  the  whiling  Time, 
and  gathering  together,   and  waiting  a  little  before  Din- 
ner, is  the   moft  aukwardly  pafied  away  of  any  Part  ia 
the   four  and   twenty  hours.     If  they  did  think  at  all, 
they  would  refleft  upon  their  Guilt,  in  lengthning  fuch  a 
Sufpenfion  of  agreeable  Life.     The  conltant  offending 
this  way,  has,  in  a  Degree,  an  Effcfl  upon  the  Honefiy 
of  his  Mind  who  is  guilty  of  it,  as  com.mon  Swearing  is 
a  kind  of  habitual  Perjury  :   It  makes  the  Soul  unatten- 
tive  to  what  an  Oath  is,  even  v.'hile  it  utters  it  at  the 
Lips.     P/7of/o//  beholding  a  wordy  Orator,  while  he  was 
making  a  magnificent  Speech  to  the  People,  full  of  vain 
Promifes  ;  Methinks,     faid  he,   /  am  ftoiv  fixing  my  Eyes 
tipon   a  Cyprefi-Tree,  it  has  all  the  PoKip  and  Beauty  imagi- 
->iable    in    its  Branches,    Leai'es,  and  Height,    but  alas  it 
bears  no  Fruit. 

THOUGH  the  Expeflation  which  is  raifed  by  im- 
pertinent Promifes  is  thus  barren,  their  Confidence,  even 
r.fter  Failure*,  is  fo  great,  that  they  fubfift  by  fiill  pro- 
mifmg  on.  I  have  htretofoje  difcourfed  of  the  ir.figniti- 
cant  Liar,  the  Boaller,  ?nd  the  Caftle-buildcr,  ard  treated 
thefti  as  no  illdefigning  Men,  (tho'  they  are  to  be  placed 
aaipng  the  frivoloufly  falfeones)  but  Perfons  who  fall  into 

i  q  that 
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that  Way  purely  to  recommend  themfelves  by  their  Viva- 
cities ;  but  indeed  I  cannot  let  heedlefs  Promifers,  though 
in  the  moft  minute  Circumllances,  pafs  with  Co  flight  a 
C'-nfure.  If  a  Man  fliould  take  a  Reiblution  to  pay  only 
sJms  above  an  hundred  Pounds,  and  yet  contraft  with 
different  People  Debts  of  five  and  ten,  how  long  can 
we  fuppofe  he  will  keep  his  Credit  ?  This  Man  wul  as 
lon«^  fupport  his  good  Name  inBufinefs,  as  he  will  in  Con- 
verfation,  who  without  Difficulty  makes  Affignations 
which  he  is  indifferent  whether  he  keeps  or  not. 

I  am  the  more  fevere  upon  this  Vice,  becaufe  I  have 
been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  very  great  Criminal  my- 
felf.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  and  all  my  other  Friends 
who  are  fcrupulous  to  Promifes  of  the  meaneft  Confide- 
ration  imaginable  from  an  Habit  of  Virtue  that  way, 
have  often  upbraided  me  with  it.  I  take  fliame  upon 
mvfelf  for  this  Crime,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
created:  I  ever  committed  of  the  Sort,  that  when  as  agree- 
able a  Company  of  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  as  ever  were 
got  tocrether,  and  I  forfooth  Mr.  S  p  e  c  t  a  t  o  r,  to  be 
of  the^'Party  witli  Women  of  Merit,  like  a  Booby  as  1 
was,  miftook  the  time  of  Meeting,  and  came  the  Night 
followincT.  I  wilh  every  Fool  who  is  neghgent  in  this 
Kind,  m°ay  have  as  great  a  Lofs  as  I  had  in  this ;  lor 
the  fame  Company  will  never  meet  more,  but  are  dif- 
perfed  into  various  Parts  of  the  World,  and  I  am  left  un- 
der the  Compunaion  that  I  deferve,  in  fo  many  different 
Places  to  be  called  a  Trifler. 

THIS  Fault  is  fometimes  to  be  accounted  for,  when 
defirable  People  are  fearful  of  appearing  precife  and  re - 
ferved  by  Denials ;  but  they  will  find  the  Apprehenfion 
of  that  Imputation  will  betray  them  into  a  childi(h  Im- 
potence of  Mind,  and  make  them  promife  all  who  are 
fo  kind  to  afk  it  of  them.  This  leads  fuch  foft  Creatures 
in^o  the  Misfortune  of  feeming  to  return  Overtures  of 
Good-will  with  Ingratitude.  The  firft  Steps  in  the  Breach 
of  a  Man's  Integrity  are  much  more  important  than  Men 
are  aware  of.  The  Man  who  fcruples  breaking  his  Word 
in  little  Things  would  not  fuffer  in  his  own  Confcience 
fo  great  Pain  for  Failures  of  Confequence,  as  he  wha 
thinks  every  little  Offence  againft  Truth  and  Juftice  a 
Difparagecient.  We  fhould  not  make  any, thing  we  our- 
^      *  ielves 
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felves  difapprove  habitual  to  us,  if  we  would  be  fure  of 
our  Integrity. 

I  remember  a  Falfhood  of  the  trivial  Sort,  tiio'  not  in 
relation  to  Affignations,  that  expofed  a  Man  to  a  very  uu- 
eafy  Adventure.  Will  Tr^p  ar.d  Jack  Stint  were  Cham- 
ber-fellows in  the  Inmr-Temfle  about  25  Years  ago.  They 
one  Night  fat  in  the  Pit  together  at  a  Comedy,  where 
they  both  obferved  and  liked  the  fame  young  Woman  in 
the  Boxes.  Their  Kindnefs  for  her  entred  both  Hearts 
deeper  than  they  imagined.  Stiiit  had  a  good  Faculty  in 
writing  Letters  of  Love,  and  made  his  Addrefs  privately 
that  way  ;  while  Trap  proceeded  in  the  ordinary  Courfe, 
by  Money  and  her  Waidng-Maid.  The  Lady  gave  them 
both  Encouragement,  receiving  Trap  into  the  u:moR  Fa- 
vour, and  anfwering  at  the  fame  time  Stint  %  Letters,  and 
giving  him  Appointments  at  third  Places.  Trap  began  to 
fufpeft  the  Epiflolary  Correfpondence  of  his  Friend,  and 
difcover'd  alfo  that  Sti7it  opened  all  his  Letters  which 
came  to  their  common  Lodgings,  in  order  to  form  his 
own  AfTignations.  After  much  Anxiety  and  Rclllefnefs, 
T^rap  came  to  a  Refolution,  which  he  thought  would 
break  off  their  Commerce  with  one  another  v.'ithcut  any 
hazardous  Explanation.  He  therefore  writ  a  Letter  in  a 
feigned  Hand  to  Mr.  Ti-ap  at  his  Chambers  in  the  Temple. 
Stint,  according  to  Cuftom,  feized  and  opened  it,  and  was 
not  a  little  furpris'd  to  find  the  Infide  direded  to  him- 
felf,  when,  with  great  Perturbation  of  Spirit,  ho  read  as 
follows. 

Mr.  Stinty 

*  XT  O  U  have  gained  a  flight  Satisfadion  at   the  Ex- 

*  X  penceof  doing  a  very  hainous  Crime.  At  the  Price 
'  of  a  faithful  Friend  you  have  obtained  an  inconfi.irt 
'  Millrefs.     I  rejoice  in  this  Expedient  I  have  thought  cf 

*  to  break  my  Mind  to  you,  and  tell  you,  You  are  a  bafe 

*  Fellow,  by  a  Means  which  docs  not  expofc  you  to  the 

*  Atlront  except  you  deferve  it.  I  know.  Sir,  as  crimi- 
'  nal  as  you  are,  you  haveilill  Shame  enough  to  avenge 

*  yourfelf  againft  the  Hardinefs  of  any  one  that  (hould 

*  publicly  tell  you  of  it.   I  therefore,  who  have  received 

*  ib  many  fecret  Hurts  from  you,  fhall  take  Sati?fac- 
'  tion  w.th  Safety  to  myfelf.     1  call  you  Bafe^  and  yoa 
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*  muft  bear  it,  or  acknowledge  it ;    I  triumph  over  you 

*  that  you  cannot  come  at  me ;    nof  do  I  think  it  dif- 
'  honourable  to  come  in  Armour  to  afTauJt  him,  who  was 

*  in  Ambufcade  when  he  wounded  me. 

'  WHAT  need  more  be  faid  to  convince  you  of  being 

*  guilty  of  the  bafcft  Pradlice  rmaginable,  than  that  it  is 

*  fuch  as  has  made  you  liable  to   be  treated  after  this 

*  manner,  v/hile   you  yourfelf  cannot  in  your  own  Con- 

*  fcienee  but  allow  the  Juftice  of  the  Upbraidings  of 

7'our  hjured  Friend^ 
T  W.  Trap, 


N^  449       Tuefday^  Augnfl  5. 


■Tibi  fctiptuSy  Matrona,  libellus.  Mart. 


A  Book  the  chafleji  Matron  may  pen'/e, 

WH  E  N  I  refleft  upon  my  Labours  for  the  Pub- 
lic, I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  Part  of  the  Spe- 
cies, of  which  I  pro'efs  myfelf  a  Friend  and 
Guardian,  is  fometimes  treated  with  Severity ;  that  is, 
there  are  in  my  Writings  many  Defcriptions  given  of  ill 
Perfons,  aad  not  any  dirc'5l  Encomium  made  of  thofe 
v/ho  are  good.  When  1  was  convinced  of  this  Error,  I 
could  not  but  immediately  call  to  mind  feveral  of  the  Fair 
Sex  of  my  Acquaintance,  whofe  Chara(£ters  deferve  to  be 
tranfmiited  to  Polterity  in  Writings  which  will  long  out- 
Jive  mice.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a  Reafon  why  I  fhould 
not  give  them  their  Place  in  my  Diurnal  as  long  as  it 
will  laft.  For  the  Service  therefore  of  my  Female  Rea- 
ders, I  fhall  fingle  out  fom.e  Charafiers  of  Maids,  Wives, 
and  Willows,  which  deferve  the  Imitation  of  the  Sex. 
She  who  fhall  lead  this  fmall  illuftrious  Number  of  He- 
roipes  fliall  be  the  amiable  Fidelia. 

BEFORE  I  enter  upon  the  particular  Parts  of  her 
Chara>Ser,  it  is  neceffary  to  Preface,  that  fhc  is  the  only 
Child  of  a  decrepid  Father,  whofe  Life  is  bound  up  in 

hers. 
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hers.  This  Gentleman  has  ufed  Fidelia  from  her  Cradle 
with  all  the  Tendernefs  imaginable,  and  has  viewed  her 
growing  Perfedions  with  the  Partiality  of  a  Parent,  that 
foon  thought  her  accomplifhed  above  the  Children  of  all 
other  Men,  but  never  thought  flie  was  come  to  the  ut- 
moft  Improvement  of  which  fhe  herfelf  was  capable. 
This  Fondnefs  has  had  very  happy  EfFefts  upon  his  own 
Happinefs ;  for  fhe  reads,  fhe  dances,  fhe  fmgs,  ufes  her 
Spinet  and  Lute  to  the  utmoll  Perfeflion  :  And  the  La- 
dy's Ufe  of  all  thefe  Excellencies,  is  to  divert  the  old  Man 
in  his  eafy  Chair,  when  he  is  out  of  the  Pangs  of  a 
Chronical  Diftemper.  Fidelia  is  now  in  the  twenty  third 
Year  of  her  Age;  but  the  Application  of  many  Lovers, 
her  vigorous  time  of  Life,  her  quick  Senfe  of  all  that  is 
truly  galant  and  elegant  in  the  Enjoyment  of  a  plentiful 
Fortune,  are  not  able  to  draw  her  from  the  Side  of  her 
good  old  Father.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  kind 
of  Affcftion  fo  pure  and  angelic  as  that  of  a  Father  to 
a  Daughter.  He  beholds  her  both  with,  and  without  Re- 
•;^ard  to  her  Sex.  In  Love  to  our  Wives  there  is  Defire, 
J  our  Sons  there  is  Ambition  ;  but  in  that  to  our  Daugh- 
ters, there  is  fomething  which  there  are  no  Words  to 
exprefs.  Her  Life  is  defigned  wholly  Domeftic,  and  fhe 
"is  fo  ready  a  Friend  and  Companion,  that  every  thing  that 
pafles  about  a  Man,  is  accompanied  with  the  Idea  of  her 
}^-efence.  Her  Sex  alfo  is  naturally  fo  much  expofed  to 
Hazard,  both  as  to  Fortune  and  Innocence,  that  there  is, 
perhaps,  a  new  Caufe  of  Fondnefs  arifing  from  that  Con- 
:'  deration  alfo.  None  bat  Fathers  can  have  a  true  Senfe 
.. f  thefe  Sort  of  Pleafures  and  Senfations;  but  my  Fami- 
liarity with  the  Father  of  FzVj'i.'//a,  makes  me  let  drop  the 
Words  which  I  have  heard  him  fpeak,  and  obferve  upori 
his  Tendernefs  towards  her. 

FID  E  A I A  on  her  Part,  as  I  was  going  to  fay,  as  ac- 
compliflied  as  fhe  is,  with  all  her  Beauty,  Wit,  Air  and 
Mien,  employs  her  whole  Time  in  Care  and  Attendance 
upon  her  Father.  How  have  I  been  charmed  to  fee  one 
of  the  moft  beauteous  Women  the  Age  has  produced  on 
her  Knees  helping  on  an  old  Man's  Slipper!  Her  filial 
Regard  to  him  is  what  fhe  makes  her  Diverfion,  her  Kufi- 
nefs,  and  her  Glory.  When  fhe  was  a(ked  by  a  Friend 
of  her  deceafed  Mother  to  admit  of  the  Courcfhip  of  her 

Son, 
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Son,  {he  anfwer'd,  That  fhe  had  a  great  Refpeft  and  Gra- 
titude to  her  for  the  Overture  in  Behalf  of  one  fo  near  to 
her,  but  that  during  her  Father's  Life  (he  would  admit 
into  her  heart  no  Value  for  any  thing  that  fliould  interfere 
with  her  Endeavour  to  make  his  Remains  of  Life  a,s  happy 
andeafy  as  could  be  expedled  in  his  Circumflances.  The 
Lady  admonifhed  her  of  the  Prime  of  Life  with  a  Smile  ; 
which  Fidelia  anfwer'd  with  a  Franknefs  that  always  at- 
tends unfeigned  Virtue ;  It  is  true.  Madam,  there  is  to  be 
Jure  'very  great  Satisfadions  to  hs  expeSied  in  the  Com- 
merce of  a  Man  of  Honour,  ixihom  one  tenderly  lo'ves ;  but 
I  find  fo  much  Satisfaiiion  in  the  Reflexion,  ho-w  much 
I  mitigate  a  good  Mail's  Pains,  ixihofe  Welfare  depends 
upon  my  JJfiduity  about  him,  that  I  <willingly  exclude  the 
loofe  Gratifications  of  Pafiion  for  the  folid  Reflexions  of 
Duty.  I  kfioiv  not  ivhether  any  Mans  Wife  nx:ould  be 
allonvd,  and  ('what  I  fill  more  fear)  I  knoiv  not  'whether 
J,  a  Wife,  fhould  he  moilling  to  be  as  oflicious  as  I  a?n  at 
prefent  about  my  Parent.  The  happy  Father  has  her 
Declaration  that  fhe  will  not  marry  during  his  Life, 
and  the  Pleafure  of  feeing  that  Refolution  not  uneafy  to 
her.  Were  one  to  paint  filial  AfFeftion  in  its  utmoft 
Beauty,  he  could  not  have  a  more  lively  Idea  of  it  than 
in  beholding  Fidelia  ferving  her  Father  at  his  Hours  of 
Rifing,  Meals  and  Reft. 

WHEN  the  general  Croud  of  Female  Youth  are  con- 
sulting their  Glaffes,  preparing  for  Balls,  Aflemblies,  or 
Plays ;  for  a  young  Lady,  who  could  be  regarded  among 
the  foremoft  in  thofe  Places,  either  for  her  Perfon,  Wic, 
Fortune,  or  Converfation,  and  yet  contemn  all  thefe  En- 
tertainments, to  fvveeten  the  heavy  Hours  of  a  decrepid 
Parent,  is  a  Refignation  truly  heroic.  Fidelia  performs 
the  Duty  of  a  Nurfe  with  all  the  Beauty  of  a  Bride  ;  nor 
does  fhe  negleft  her  Perfon,  becaufe  of  her  Attendance  on 
him,  when  he  is  too  ill  to  receive  Company,  to  whom 
ihe  may  make  an  Appearance. 

FIDELIA,  who  gives  him  up  her  Youth,  does  not 
think  it  any  great  Sacritice  to  add  to  it  the  Spoiling  of  her 
Drefs.  Her  Care  and  Exaftnefs  in  her  Habit,  convince 
her  Father  of  the  Alacrity  of  her  Mind;  and  fhe  has  of 
all  Women  the  bell  Foundation  for  aiFefting  the  Pralfe 
of  a  feeming  Negl-igencc.  What  adds  to  the  Entertain- 
ment 
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rient  of  the  good  old  Man  is,  that  Fidelia,  where  Merit 
and  Fortune  cannot  be  overlook'd  by  Epklolary  Lovers, 
ri^ads  over  the  Accounts  of  her  Conquefts,  plays  on  her 
Spinet  the  gayeft  Airs,  (and  while  Ihe  is  doing  fo,  you 
would  think  her  formed  only  for  Galantry)  to  intimate 
to  him  the  Pleafures  Ihe  defpifes  for  his  Sake. 

THOSE  who  think  themfelves  the  Pattern  of  good 
Breeding  and  Galantry,  would  be  aftonilhed  to  hear  that 
in  thofe  Intervals  when  the  old  Gentleman  is  at  Eafe,  and 
can  bear  Company,  there  are  at  his  Houfe  in  the  moft  re- 
gular Order,  Aflernblies  of  People  of  the  highelt  Merit  ; 
where  there  is  Converfation  without  Mention  of  the 
Faults  of  the  Abfent,  Benevolence  between  Men  and 
Women  without  Paffion,  and  the  higheft  Subjefls  of  Mo- 
rality treated  «f  as  natural  and  accidental  Difcourfe  ;  All 
V.  hich  is  owing  to  the  Genius  of  Fidelia,  who  at  once 
makes  her  Father's  Way  to  another  World  eafy,  and  her- 
felf  capable  of  being  an  Honour  to  his  Name  in  this. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
'  T  Was  the  other  Day  at  the  Bear-Garden  in  hopes  to 
'  j[  have  feen  your  ihort  Face;  but  not  being  fo  fortu- 
'  nate,  I  muft  tell  you  by  way  of  Letter,  That  there  is 
'  a  My  fiery  among  the  Gladiators  which  has  efcaped  your 
'  Speftatorial  Penetration.  For  being  in  a  Box  at  an 
'  Ale- houfe  near  that  renowned  Seat  of  Honour  above- 
'  mentioned,  lover-heard  twoMafters  of  the  Science  agree- 
'  ing  to  quarrel  on  the  next  Opportunity.    This  was  to 

*  happen  in  the  Company  of  a  Set  of  the  Fraternity  of 

*  Balket-Hilts,  who  were  to  meet  that  Evening.   When 
'  this  was  fettled,one  afked  the  other.  Will  you  give  Cuts 

*  or  receive?  the  other  anfwered,   Receive.      It  was  re- 

*  plied.  Are  you  a  palfionate  Man  ?  No,  provided  you  cut 

*  no  mere  nor  no  deeper  than  we  agree.  1  though:  it  my 

*  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  this,  that  the  People  may 
'  not  pay  tkeir  Money  for  Fighting,  and  be  cheated. 

y  Tour  humble  Scrianty 

Scabbard  Rufty. 


WednefJajf 
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^lerenda  pecimia  primum. 


Virtus  poji  77ummos.  Hor.  Ep .  1.  I .  V.  55„' 


■  Get  Money,  Money  fill  i 


Jnd  then  kt  Virttufollonu,  if  foe  nuill.  Pope, 

Mr.  Spectator, 

L  L  Men,  through  different  Paths,  make  at  the 
fame  common  thing.     Money  ;  and  it  is  to  her 
we  owe  the  Politician,  the  Merchant,  and  the 
*.  Lawyer  ;    nay,  to  be  free  with  you,  I  believe  to  that 

*  alfo  we  are  beholden  for  our  SpeSlator.     I  am  apt  to 

*  think,  that  could  we  look  into   our  own   Hearts,  we 

*  fhould  fee  Money  engraved  in  them  in  more  lively  and 

*  moving  Charadlers  than  Self- Prefervation;  for  who  can 
.^  refleft  upon  the  Merchant  hoifting  Sail  in  a  doubtful 

*  Purfuit  of  her,  and  all  Mankind  facrificing  their  Quiet 

*  to  her,    but  mull  perceive  that  the  Characters  of  Self- 

*  Prefervation  (which  were  doubtlefs  originally  the 
y.  brighteft)  are  fullied,  if  not  wholly  defaced  ;  and  that 
*.  thofe  of  Money  (which   at  firft  was  only  valuable  as  a 

*  Mean  to  Security)  are  of  late  fo  brightened,  that  the 

*  CharatTcers  of  Self- Prefervation>  like  alefs  Light  fet  by 

*  a  greater,  are  become  almoft  imperceptible  ?  Thus  has 

*  Money  got  the  upper  Hand  of  what  all  Mankind  for- 

*  merly  thought  moft  dear,  njtz.  Security  ;  and  I  wifh  I 

*  could  fay  Ihe  had  here  put  a  Stop  to  her  Viflories ;  but, 

*  alas  f  common  Honefty  fell  a  Sacrifice  to  her.  This  is 
'  the  Way  Scholaflic  Men  talk  of  the  greateft  Good  in 

*  the  World  ;  but  I,  a  Tradefman,  fliall  give  you  ano- 

*  ther  Account  of  this  Matter  in  the  plain  Narrative  of 

*  my  own  Life,  I  think  it  proper,  in  the  firft  Place,  to 
'  acquaint  my  Readers,  that  fince  my  fetting  out  in  the 

*  World,  which  was  in  the  Year  1660,    I  never  wanted 

*  Money  j  having  begun  with  an  indifferent  good  Stock 

*  in 
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in  the  Tobacco -Trade,  to  which  I  was  bred  ;  and  by 
the  continual  SuccefTes,  it  has  pleafed  Providence  to 
blefs  my  Endeavours  with,  am  at  laft  arrived  at  what 
they  call  z.?limh.  To  uphold  my  Difcourfe  in  the  Man- 
ner of  your  Wits  or  Philofophers,  by  fpeaking  fine 
Things,  or  drawing  Inferences,  as  they  pretend,  from 
the  Nature  of  the  Sabjea,  I  account  \k.  vain  ;  having  ne- 
ver found  any  thing  in  the  Writings  of  fuch  Men,_  that 
did  not  favour  more  of  the  Invention  of  the  Brain,  or 
what  is  ftilcd  Speculation,  than  of  found  Judgment  or 
profitable  Obfervation.  I  will  readily  grant  indeed,  that 
there  is  what  the  Wits  call  Natural  in  their  Talk;  which 
is  the  utmoft  thofe  curious  Authors  can  affume  tothem- 
felves,  and  is  indeed  all  they  endeavour  at,  for  they 
are  but  lamentable  Teachers.  And,  what,  I  pray,  is 
Natural  ?  That  which  is  pleafmg  and  Eafy  :  And  what 

'  are  Pleafing  and  Eafy  ?  Forfooth,  a  new  Thought  or 
Conceit  drefled  up  in  fmooth  quaint  Language,  to  make 
you   fmile  and  wag  your  Head,  as  being  what  you 

■  never  imagined  before,  and  yet  wonder  why  you  had 
not ;  mere  frothy  Amufements!    fit  only  for  Boys  or 

'  filly  Women  to  be  caught  with. 

'  IT  is  not  myprefent  Intention  to inftruft  my  Readers 

•  in  the  Methods  of  acquiring  Riches  ;  that  may  be  the 
'  Work  of  another  EfTay :  but  to  exhibit  the  real  and 
'  folid  Advantages  I  have  found  by  them  in  my  long  and 
'  manifold  Experience;  nor  yet  all  the  Advantages  of  fo 
'  worthy  and  valuable  a  Blefling,  (for  who  does  not  know 
'  or  imagine  the  Comforts  of  being  warm  or  living  at 
'  Eafe  ?  And  that  Power  and  Preeminence  are  their  infe- 
'  parable  Attendants  ?)  But  only  to  inftance  the  great 
'  Supports  they  afford  us  under  the  fevered  Calamities 
'  and  Misfortunes ;  to  fhew  that  the  Love  of  them  is  a 

*  fpecial  Antidote  againft  Immorality  and  Vice,    and  that 

*  the   fame    does    likewife    naturally   difpofe    Men  to 

*  Adlions  of  Piety  and  Devotion:  All  which  I  can  make 
'  out  by  my  own  Experience,  who  think  myfelf  no  ways 
'  particular  from  the  reft  of  Mankind,  nor  better  nor 

♦  worfe  by  Nature  than  generally  other  Men  are. 

«  IN  the  Year  1665,  when  the  Sickncfs  was,  I  loft  by 

•  it  my  Wife  and  two  Children,  which  were  all  my 
\  Stock.    Probably  I  might  have  had  more,  coniidering 
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*  I  was  married  between  four  and  five  Years ;  but  finding 

*  her  to  be  a  teeming  Woman,  I  was  careful,  as  having 

*  then  little  above  aBraceof  thoufand  Pounds  to  carry  on 

*  my  Trade  and  maintain  a  Family  with.    I  loved  tkem 

*  as  ufually  Men  do  their  Wives  and  Children,  and  there- 

*  fore  could  not  refill  the  firft  Impulfi^s   of  Nature  on  ^o 

*  wounding  a  Lofs ;  but  I  quickly  roufed  myfelf,  and 

*  found  means  to  alleviate,    and  at  laft  conquer  my  Af- 

*  fliftion,  by  reflecling  how  that   flie  and  her  Children 

*  having  been  no  great  Expence  to  m.e,  the  bell  Pait  of 

*  her  Fortune  was    ftill  left ;  that  my  Charge  being  re- 

*  duced  to  myfelf,  a  Journeyman,  and  a  Maid,  I  might 

*  live  far  cheaper   than  before ;  and  that  being  now  a 

*  childlefs  Widower,  I  might  perhaps  marry  a  no  Irfs  de- 

*  ferving  Woman,  and  with  a  much  better  Fortune  than 

*  Ihe  brought,  v/hich  was  but  800/.    And  to  convince  my 

*  Readers  that  fuch  Confiderations  as  thefe  were  proper 

*  and  apt  to  produce  fuch  an  EfFeft,  I  remember  it  v/as 

*  the  conftant  Obfervation  at  that  deplorable  Time  when 

*  fo  many  Hundreds  were   f.vept  away  daily,    that  the 

*  Rich  ever  bore  the  Lofs  of  their  Families  and  Rela- 

*  tioRS   far  better  than  the  Poor  ;   the  latter  having  little 

*  or  nothing   before-hand,    and    living  from  Hand  to 

*  Mouch,  placed  the  whole  Comfort  and  Satisfaction  of 
'  their  Lives  in  their  Wives  and   Children,    and  were 

*  therefore  inconfolable. 

•THE  following  Year  happened  the  Fire ;  at  which 

*  Time,  by  good  Providence,  it  was  my  Fortune  to  have 

*  converted  the  greatcft  Part  of  my  Effedls  into  ready 

*  Money,  on  the  Profpe£l  of  an  extraordinary  Advantage 

*  which  I  was  preparing  to  lay  hold  on.     This  Calami- 

*  ty  was  very  terrible  and  aftonifhing,  the  Fury  of  the 

*  Flames  being  fuch,  that  whole  Streets,  at  feveral 
'  diftant  Places,  were  deftroyed  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 

*  fo  that  (as  it  is  well  known)  almoft  all  our  Citizens  were 

*  burnt  out  of  what  they  had.      But  what  did  I  then  do  ? 

*  I  did  not  ftand  gazing  on  the  Ruins  of  our  noble  Me- 
«  tropolis ;  I  did  not  Ihake  my  Head,  wring  my  Hands, 
«  figh   and  flied  Tears  ;     I  confider'd  with  myfelf  what 

*  could  this  avail;  I  fell    a  plodding  what  Advantages 

*  might   be  made  of  the  ready  Ca(h  I  had,  and  imme- 

*  diately  bethought  myfelf  that  wonderful  Penyworths 

'  '  might 
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might  be  bought  of  the  Goods  that  were  faved  out  of 
the    Fire.     In  fhort,    with  about    2000  /.   and  a  little 
Credit,  I  bought  as  much  Tobacco  as  raifed  my  Eftate 
to  the  value  of  1 0000  /.  I  then  looked  on  the  Ajhes  of  our 
City,  C7id  the   Mifery  of  its  late  Inhabitants,   as  an  EffeiJ 
cf  the  juji  Wrath  and  Indignation  of  Hea'ven  tcvcards  a 
fnful  and pewerfe  People. 
'  AFTER  this  I  married  again,  and  that  Wife  dying, 
I   took  another,  but  both  proved  to  be  idle  Baggages : 
the  firft  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  Plague  and  Vexation 
by  her  Extravagancies,  and   I  became  one  of  the  By- 
words of  the  City.     I  knew  it  v/ould  be  to  no  man- 
ner of  Furpofe  to  go  about  to  curb  the  Fancies  and 
inclinations  of  Wom.en,  which  fly  out  the  more  for  be- 
ing retrained  ;  but  what  I  could  I  did.  I  watched  her 
narrowly,  and  by  good  Luck  found  her  in  the  Em- 
braces (for  which   I  had  two  WitnefTes  with  me)  of  a 
wealthy    Spark  of  the  Court- end  of  the  Town  ;    of 
whom  I  recovered   15C00   Pounds,    which  made    m.e 
amends  for  what  fhe  had  idly  fquandred,  and  put  a  Si- 
lence to  all  my  Neighbours,  taking  off  my  Reproach 
by  the  Gain  they  faw  I  had'  by  it.  The  laft  died  about 
two  Years  after  I  married  her,  in  Labour  ofthr.ee  Chil- 
dren.    I    conjedure   they  were  begot  by   a  Country 
Kinfman  of  hers,  whom,  at  her  Recommendation,  I 
took  into  my  Family,  and  gave  Wages  to  as  a  Journey- 
man.   What  this  Creature  expended  in  Delicacies  and 
high  Diet  with  her  Kinfman  (as  well  as  1  could  com- 
pute by  the  Poulterers,  Fi(hmongers,  and  Grocers  Bills) 
amounted  in  the  faid  two  Years  to  one  hundred  eighty 
fix  Pounds,    four  Shillings,    and  five  Pence  Half  peny. 
The  fine  Apparel,  Bracelets,  Lockets,  and  Treats,  ^c. 
of  the  other,    according  to  the  bed  Calculation,  came 
in    three    Years    and    about    three  Quarter^s  to  feven 
hundred  forty  four  Pounds,    feven  Shillings  and  nine 
Pence.     After  this  I  refolv'd  never  to  marry  more,  and 
found  I  had  been  a  Gainer  by  my  Marriages,     and  the 
Damages  granted  me  for  the  Abufes  of  my  Bed,  (all 
Charges  dedufted)  eight  thoufand  three  hundred  Pounds 
within  a  Trifle. 

'  I   come  now  to  (hew  the  good  Effefts  of  the  Love 
of  Money  o*  the  Lives  of  Men  towards  rend  ringthitm 

*  honell:. 
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honeft,  fober,    and  religious.     When  I  was  a  young 
Man,  I  had  a  mind  to  make  the  belt  of  my  Wits,    and 
Gver-reached  a  Country  Chap  in  a  Parcel  of  unfound 
Goods  J  to  whom,  upon  his  upbraiding,  and  threatning 
to  expofe  me  for  it,   I  returned  the  Equivalent  of  his 
Lofs ;   and  upon  his  good  Advice,  wherein  he  clearly 
demonftrated   the  Folly  of  fuch  Artifices,    which    can 
never  end  but  in  Shame,    and  the  Ruin  of  all  Corre- 
fpondence,  I  never  after  tranfgrefled.  Can  your  Cour- 
tiers, who  take  Bribes,  or  your  Lawyers  or  Phyficians 
in  their  Pradice,  or  even  the  Divines  who  intermeddle 
in  worldly  Affairs,  boaft  of  making  but  one  Slip  in  their 
Live^s,  and  of  fuch  a   thorough  and  lading  Reforma- 
tion r  Since  my  coming  into  the  World  1  do  not  re- 
member  I  was  ever   overtaken  in  Drink,    fave  nine 
times,  one  at  the  Chriltening  of  my  firil  Child,  thrice 
at  our  City  Feafts,  and  five  times  at  driving  of  Bargains. 
My  Reformation  I  can  attribute  to  nothing  fo  much  as 
the  Love  and  EHeem  of  Money,    for  I  found  myfelf 
to  be  extravagant  in  my  Drink  and  apt  to  turn  Projec- 
tor, and  make  rafh  Bargains.     As  for  Women,  .1  ne- 
ver knew  any  except  my  Wives :    For  my  Reader  mufl 
know,  and  it  is  what  he  may  confide  in  as  an  excel- 
lent Recipe,  that  the  Love  of  Bufinefs  and  Money  is 
the  greatert  Mortlfier  of  inordinate  Defires  imaginable, 
as  employing  the  Mind  continually  in  the  careful  Over- 
fight  of  what  one  has,    in  the  eager  Quelt  after  more, 
in  looking  after  the  Negligences  and  Deceits  of  Servants, 
in  the  due  Entring  and  Stating  of  Accounts,  in  huntincr 
after  Chaps,  and  in  the  exadl  Knowledge  of  the  State  of 
Markets ;  which  things  whoever  thoroughly  atfends, 
will  find  enough  and  enough  to  employ  his  Thoughts 
on  every  Moment  of  the  Day;   fo  that  I  cannot  call  to 
mind,  that  in  all  the  Time  I  was  a  Hufband,  which 
off  and  on,    was   about    twelve  Years,    I  ever   once 
thought  of  my  Wives  but  in  Bed.  And,  lallly,  for  Re- 
ligion,  I  have  ever  been  a  conllant  Churchman,  both 
Forenoons  and  Afternoons  on  Sundays,  never  forget- 
ting to  be  thankful  for  any  Gain  or  Advantage  I  had  had 
that  Day;  and  on  Saturday  Nights,  upon  calling  up  my 
Accounts,  J  always  was  grateful  for  the  Sum  of  my 
W  eek's  Profits,  and  at  Qhrifimas  for  that  of  the  whole 

'  Year* 
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Year.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  my  Devotion  has 
not  been  the  moll  fervent;  which,  I  think,  ought 
to  be  imputed  to  the  Evenncfs  and  Sedatenefs  of  my 
Temper,  which  never  would  admit  of  any  Impetuofi- 
ties  of  any  Sort :  And  I  can  remember  that  in  my 
Youth  and  Prime  of  Manhood,  when  my  Blood  ran 
hrifker,  I  took  greater  Pleafure  in  Religious  Exercifes 
than  at  prefent,  or  many  Years  paft,  and  that  my  De- 
votion fenfibly  declined  as  Age,  which  is  dull  and 
unwieldly,  came  upon  me. 

'  I  have,  I  hope,  here  proved,  that  the  Love  of  Mo- 
ney prevents  all  Immorality  and  Vice;  which  if  you 
will  not  allow,  you  mufl,  that  the  Purfuit  of  it  obliges 
Men  to  the  fame  kind  of  Life  'as  they  would  follow  if 
they  were  really  virtuous :  Which  is  all  I  have  to  fay 
at  prefent,  only  recommending  to  you,  that  you  would 
think  of  it,  and  turn  ready  Wit  into  ready  Money  as 
faft  as  you  can.     1  conclude. 

Tour  Ser'vant, 
f  Ephraip.WQe4» 


N^  451      ^hicrfda\\    Auguft  7. 


.  — Jam  f<£^'us  apertam 

hi  rabiem  caspit  'verti  jociUy  ^  per  houejias 

Ire  minax  ifupune  demos Hor.  £p.  i ,  I.  2.  V.  1 48, 

•Times  corrupt,  and  Nature  ill-irul'md 


Produc'd  the  Point  that  left  a  Sting  behind ; 
''Till  Friend  imth  Friend,  and  Families  at  Strife, 
Triumphant  Malice  ragd  thro'  pri'vate  Life.  P  O  P.  I, 

f'.F^  H  R  R  E  is  nothing  fo.fcandalous  to  a  Government, 
J^      and  deteftable  in  the  Eyes  of  all  good  Men,  as  de- 
famatory Papers  and  Pamphlets ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  there  is  nothing  fo  difficult  to  tame,    as  a  Satirical 
Author.     An  angry  Writer  who  cannot  appear  in  Print, 
aaaturally  vents  his  Spleen  in  Libels  and  Lampoone.     A 

gay 
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gay  old  Woman,  fays  the  Fable,  feeing  all  her  Wrinkles 
reprefented  in  a  large  Looking- glafs,  threw  it  upon  the 
Ground  in  a  Paffion,  and  broke  it  into  a  thoufand  Pieces, 
but  as  fhe  was  afterwards  furveying  the  Fragments  with 
a  fpiteful  kind  of  Pleafure,  fhe  could  not  forbear  uttering 
herfelf  in  the  following  Soliloquy.  What  haye  I  got  by 
this  revengeful  Blow  of  mine?  1  have  only  multiplied  my 
Deformity,  and  fee  an  hundred  ugly  Faces,  where  be- 
fore I  faw  but  one. 

I T  has  been  propofed,  to  ohllge  ei'ery  Per/on  that 
^writes  a  Book,  or  a  Paper,  to  fivear  him/elf  the  Author  of 
it,  and  enter  doivn  in  a  public  Regijter  his  Name  and 
Place  of  Abode. 

THIS,  indeed,  would  have  effeftually  fuppreffed  all 
printed  Scandal,  which  generally  appears  under  borrowed 
Names,  or  under  none  at  all.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
fuch  an  Expedient  would  not  only  deftroy  Scandal,  but 
Learning.  It  would  operate  promifcuoufly,  and  root  up 
the  Corn  and  Tares  together.  Not  to  mention  fome  of 
the  moft  celebrated  Works  of  Piety,  which  have  proceeded 
from  anonymous  Authors,  who  have  made  it  their  Me- 
rit to  convey  to  us  fo  great  a  Charity  in  fecret :  There 
are  few  Works  of  Genius  that  com.e  out  at  firft  with  the 
Author's  Name.  The  Writer  generally  makes  a  Trial  of 
them  in  the  World  before  he  ov/ns  them ;  and,  I  believe, 
very  few,  who  are  capable  of  Writing,  would  fet  Pen  to 
Paper,  if  they  knew  before-hand,  that  they  muft  not 
publifh  their  Produftions  but  on  fuch  Occafions.  For 
my  own  part,  I  muft  declare,  the  Papers  I  prefent  the 
Public  are  like  Fairy  Favours,  which  fnall  lali  no  longer 
than  while  the  Author  is  concealed. 

THAT  which  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  re- 
ftrainthefe  Sons  of  Calumny  and  Defamation  is,  that  all 
Sides  are  equally  guilty  of  it,  and  that  every  dirty  Scrib- 
bler is  countenanced  by  great  Names,  whoie  Intereft  he 
propagates  by  fuch  vile  and  infamous  Methods.  I  have 
never  yet  heard  of  a  Miniftry,  who  have  inflifted  an  ex- 
emplary Punifhment  on  an  Author  that  has  fupported 
their  Caufe  with  Fallhood  and  Scandal,  and  treated,  in  a 
msft  cruel  manner,  the  Names  of  thofe  who  have  been 
looked  upon  as  their  Rivals  and  Antagoniils.  Would  a 
Government  fet  an  everlafting  Mark  of  their  Difpleafure 

upon 
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upon  one  of  thofe  infamous  Writers  who  makes  his 
Court  to  them  by  tearing  to  pieces  the  Reputation  of 
a  Competitor,  we  fliould  quickly  fee  an  End  put  to  this 
Race  of  Vermin,  that  are  a  Scandal  to  Government,  and 
a  Reproach  to  Human  Nature.  Such  a  Proceeding  would 
make  aMinifter  of  State  fliine  in  Hiftory.  and  would  fill 
,-  il  Mankind  with  a  juft  Abhorrence  of  Perfons  who 
fiiould  treat  him  unworthily,  and  employ  againfl:  him 
thofe  Arms  which  he  fcorned  to  make  ufe  of  againfl:  his 
Enemies. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  be  fo  unjuft  as  to 
imagine,  what  I  have  here  faid  is  fpoken  with  refpeft  to 
any  Party  or  Fadlion.     Every  one  who  has  in  him  the 
Sentiments  either  of  a  Chriftian  or  Gentleman,  cannot 
but  be  highly  otfended  at  this  wicked  and  ungenerous 
Practice  which  is  fo  much  in  ufe  among  us  at  prefent, 
that  it  is  become  a  kind  of  National  Crime,  and  diftin- 
guilbes  us  from  all  the  Governments  that  lie  about  us. 
1  cannot  but  look  upon  the  fineft  Strokes  of  Satire  which 
are  aimed  at  particular  Perfons,  and  which  are  fupported 
even  with  the  Appearances  of  Truth,  to  be  the  Marks  of 
an  evil  Mind,  and  highly  Criminal  in  themfelves.  Infa- 
my, like  other  Puni{hments,  is  under  the  Direftion  and 
Diftribution  of  the  Magiftrate,    and  not  of  any  private 
Perfon.  Accordingly  we  learn  from  a  Fragment  of  Cicero, 
that  tho'  there  were  very  few  Capital  Punifhments  in  the 
twelve  Tables,   a  Libel  or  Lampoon  which  took  away 
the  good  Name  of  another,  was  to  bepunifhed  by  Death, 
But  this  is  far  from  being  our  Cafe.     Our  Satire  is  no- 
thinT    but    Ribaldry,  and    Billi/ifgate.     Scurrility  paffes 
for  Wit ;  and  he  who  can  call  Names  in  the  greateft  Varie- 
ty of  Phrafes  is  looked  upon  to  have  the  fhrewdeft  Pen. 
By  this  Means  the  Honour  of  Families  is  ruined,  the  high- 
eft  Pofis  and  greateft  Fitles  are  render'd  cheap  and  vile  in 
the  Sight  of  the  People ;  the  nobleft  Virtues,  and  molt 
exalted  Parts  expofed  to  the   Contempt    of  the  Vicious 
and  the    Ignorant.     Should  a  Foreigner,    who   knows 
nothing  of  our  Private  Fadions,  or  one  who  i:>  to  aft  his 
P.art  in  the  \\'0rld  when  our  prefent  Heats  and  Animo- 
fities  are  forgot,  fliould,    I  fay,  fuch  an  one  form  to  him- 
felf  a  Notion  of  the  greateft  Men  of  all  Sides  in  the  Bri- 
tijh  Nation,  who  are  now  living,  from  the  Charadlers 

which 
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which  are  given  them  in  fome  or  other  of  thofe  abomi- 
nable Writings  which  are  daily  publifhed  among  us, 
what  a  Nation  of  Monfters  muft  we  appear  ! 

AS  this  cruel  Pradlice  tends  to  the  utter  Subverfion  of 
all  Truth  and  Humanity  among  us,  it  deferves  the  utmoft 
Deteftation  and  Difcouragement  of  all  who  have  either 
the  Love  of  their  Country,  or  the  Honour  of  their  Reli- 
gion at  Heart.  I  would  therefore  earnellly  recommend  it 
to  the  Confideration  of  thofe  who  deal  in  thefe  pernicious 
Arts  of  Writing  ;  and  of  thofe  who  take  Pieafure  in  the 
Reading  of  thenl.  As  for  the  firft,  I  have  fpoken  of  them 
in  former  Papers,  and  have  not  ftuck  to  rank  them  witk 
.the  Murderer  and  AiTaffin.  Every  honeft  Man  fets  as  high 
a  Value  upon  a  good  Name,  as  upon  Life  itfelf ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  thofe  who  privily  affault  the  one, 
would  deltroy  the  other,  might  they  do  it  with  the  fame 
Security  and  Impunity. 

A  S  for  Perfons  who  take  Pieafure  in  the  reading  and 
difperfing  of  fuch  deteftable  Libels,  I  am  afraid  they  fall 
very  little  l^iort  of  the  Guilt  of  the  firft  Compofers.  By 
a  Law  of  the  Emperors  Valentinian  and  Valens,  it  was 
made  Death  for  any  Perfoa  not  only  to  write  a  Libel, 
but  if  he  met  with  one  by  chance,  not  to  tear  or  burn  it. 
But  becanfe  I  would  not  be  thought  fingular  in  my  Opi- 
nion of  this  Matter,  I  Ihall  conclude  my  Paper  with  the 
Words  of  Monfieur  Bayk,  who  was  a  Man  of  great  Free- 
dom of  Thought,  as  well  as  of  exquifite  Learnmg  and 

Judgment.  ,      ,./•      r        t  -u  i 

*  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  Man  who  difperfes  a  Libel, 
is  lefs  defiroas  of  doing  Mifchief  than  the  Author  him- 
felf:  But  what  lliall  we  fay  of  the  Pieafure  which  a 
Man  takes  in  the  Reading  of  a  defamatory  Libel .?  Is  it 
not  an  hainous  Sin  in  the  Sight  of  God?  We  muft  di- 
ftinguifh  in  this  Point.  This  Pieafure  is  either  an  agree- 
able S-nfaticn  we  are  aiFeacd  with,  when  we  meet 
with  a  witty  Thought  which  is  well  expreffed,  or  it  is 
a  Toy  which  we  conceive  from  the  Diihonour  of  the 
Perfon  who  is  defamed.  I  will  fay  nothing  to  the  firft 
of  thefe  Cafes  ;  for  perhaps  fome  would  think  that  my 
Morality  is  not  fevere  enough,  if  JJhould  afhrm  that  a 
Man  is  not  Mafter  of  thofe  agreeable'Swifations,  any  more 
than  of  tliofe  occafioned  by  Sugar  or  Honey,  when  they 
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touch  his  Tongue  ;    but  as  to   the  fecond,    every  one 

will  own  that  Pleafure  to  be  a  hainous  Sin.     The  Plea- 

■  fure  in  the  firft  Cafe  is  of  no  Continuance  ;  it  prevents 

*  our  Reafon  and  Reflexion,  and  may  be  immediately 
'  followed  by  a  fecret  Grief,  to  fee  our  Neighbour's  Ho- 
'  nour  blafted.  If  it  does  not  ceafe  immediately,  it  is  a 
'  Sign  that  we  are  not  difplcafed  with  the  Ill-nature  of 
'  the  Satirift,  but  are  glad  to  fee  him  defame  his  Enemy 
'  by  all  kinds  of  Stories ;    and  then  we  deferve  the  Pu- 

*  nifliment  to  which  the  Writer  of  the  Libel  is  fubj^ft. 

*  I  Hiall  here  add  the  Words  of  a  Modern  Author.     St. 

*  Gregory,  upon    excommunicating    thofe    Writers  ivho   had 

*  dijhov.oured  Caftorius,  does  not  except  thofe  txho  read  their 

*  IVcrks  i  becau/e,  fays  he,  ifCalum?iies  have  alvjays  teen 
'  the  delight  of  their  Hearers,  and  a  gratif  cation  of  thofe 

*  Perfons  ivho  have  no  other  Advantage  over  hcnef  ^'U^, 

*  //  not  he  iK'ho  takes  pleafure  in  readiirg  them  as  guilty  as  he 
'  ivho  compofed  them  ?     It  is  an  uncontefted  Maxim,  that 

*  they  who  approve   an  Action  would  certainly  do  it  if 

*  they  could  ;  that  is,    if  fome  Reafon  of  Self  love  did 

*  not  hinder  them.     There  is  no  difference,  fays  Cicero, 

*  between  advifing  a  Crime,  and  approving  it  when  com- 
'  mitted.     The  ^cwa«  Law  confirmed  this  Maxim,  hav- 

*  ing  fubjedted  the  Approvers  and  Authors   of  this  Evil 

*  to  the  fame  Penalty.  We  may  therefore  conclude, 
'  that  thofe  who  are  pleafed  with  reading  Defiimatory 

*  Libels,  fo  far  as  to  approve  the  Authors  and  Difperfer* 

*  of  them,    are  as  guilty  as  if  they  had  compofed  them  ; 

*  for  if  they  do  not  write  fuch  Libels  themfclves,  it  is 
'  becaufe  they  have  not  the  Talent  of  Writing,  or  becaufc 
5  they  will  run  no  hazard. 

THE  Author  produces  other  Authcritiw  to  confirm 
his  Judgment  in  this  PaTcicular.  C 


*» 
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N°452  Friday,  Augiijl  8. 

Eji  natura  Hominum  No'vitatis  anjida.     Plin.  apud  LilHum. 
Human  Nature  is  fond  of  Novelty. 

THERE  is  no  Humour  in  my  Countrymen,  which 
I  am  more  inclined  to  wonder  at,  than  their  gene- 
ral Thiift  after  News.  There  aie  about  half  a  Do- 
zen Ingenious  Men,  who  live  very  plentifully  upon  this 
Curiofity  of  their  Fellow- Subjects.  They  all  of  them  re- 
ceive the  fame  Advices  from  abroad,  and  very  often  in  the 
fame  Words;  but  their  Vv  ay  of  cooking  it  is  fo  different, 
fhat  there  is  no  Citizen,  who  has  an  Eye  to  the  public 
Cjood,  that  can  leave  the  CofFee-houfe  withPeace  of  Mind 
-i^^cfore  he  has  given  every  one  of  them  a  Reading.  Thefe 
-feveral  Difhes  of  News  are  fo  very  agreeable  to  the  Palate 
of  my  Countrymen,  that  they  are  not  only  pleafed  with, 
them  when  they  are  ferved  up  hot,  but  when  they  are 
again  fet  cold  before  them,  by  thofe  penetrating  Politi- 
.cjans,  who  oblige  the  Public  with  their  Reflexions  and 
Obfervations  upon  every  Piece  of  Intelligence  that  is  fent 
us  from  abroad.  The  Text  is  given  us  by  one  fet  of 
Writers,  and  the  Comment  by  another. 

BUT  notwithftan-ding  we  have  the  fame  Tale  told  us 
in  fo  many  different  Papers,  and  if  occafion  requires  in 
fo  many  Articles  of  the  fame  Paper  ;  notvvithllanding  in 
a  Scarcity  ©f  Foreign  Polls  we  hear  the  fame  Story  re- 
peated, by  different  Advices  from  Paris,  Brvfeh,  the 
Hague,  and  from  every  great  Town  in  Europe ;  notwith- 
ftandin^'  the  Multitude  of  Annotation?,  Explanations, 
KePitfxions,  and  various  Readings  vvhich  it  palTes  through, 
^>'jr  Time  lies  heavy  on  our  Hands  till  the  Arrival  of  a 
frefh  Mail:  We  long  to  receive  further  Particulars,  to 
hear  what  will  be  the  next  Step,  or  what  will  be  the 
Confequentes  of  that  which  has  besin  already  taken.  A 
Weflerly  Wind  keeps  the  whole  Town  in  fufpence,  and 
puts  a  Stop  to  Converfation. 
^  THIS 


>y^' 
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THIS  general  Curiofity  has  been  raifed  and  inflamed 
by  our  late  Wars,  and  if  rightly  direfted  might  be  of 
good  Uie  to  a  Perfon  who  has  fu:h  a  Thirft  awakened 
in  him.  Why  fhould  not  a  Man,  who  takes  Delight  in 
eading  every  thing  that  is  new,  apply  him felf  to  Hiltory, 
Travels,  and  other  Writings  of  the  fame  kind,  where  he 
will  find  perpetual  Fuel  for  his  Curiolity,  and  meet  with 
much  more  Pleafure  and  Improvement  than  in  thefe  Pa- 
pers of  the  Week  ?  An  honell  Tradefman,  who  languifhes 
a  whole  Summer  in  Expectation  of  a  Battle,  and  perhaps 
is  balked  at  laft,  may  here  meet  with  half  a  dozen  in  a 
Day.  He  may  read  the  News  of  a  whole  Campaign,  in 
lefs  time  than  he  now  beftows  upon  the  Produiftions  of  a 
fnigle  Poll.  Fights,  Conquells  and  Revolutions  lie  thick 
together.  The  Reader's  Curiofity  is  raifed  and  fatisfied 
every  Moment,  and  his  Paflions  difappointed  or  gratified, 
v/ithout  being  detained  in  a  State  of  Uncertainty  from 
Day  to  Day,  or  lying  at  the  Mercy  of  Sea  and  Wind. 
In  fhort,  the  Tviind  is  not  here  kept  in  a  perpetual  Gape 
-ifcer  Knowledge,  nor  punillied  with  that  eternal  Thirft, 
which  is  the  Portion  of  all  our  modern  News-mono-crs 
nnd  Coffee  houfe  Politicians. 

ALL  Ma-ters  of  Fad,  which  a  Man  did  not  know 
before,  are  New^  to  him  ;  and  I  do  not  fee  how  any  Ha- 
berdafher  in  Cbeapfide  is  more  concerned  in  the  prefent 
(^^arrel  of  the  Cantons,  than  he  was  in  that  of  th« 
League.  At  leail,  I  believe  every  one  will  allow  me,  it 
■;s  of  more  Importance  to  an  EngUjhman  to  know  the 
flillory  of  his  Anceftors,  than  that  of  his  Contempora- 
ries who  live  upon  the  Banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Bt- 
y'ijlhenes.  As  for  thofe  who  are  of  another  Mind,  I  (hall 
recommend  to  tiiem  the  following  Letter,  from  a  Pro- 
jeaor,  who  is  willmg  to  turn  a  Peny  by  this  remarkable 
Curiofity  of  his  Countrymen. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

'  "VT  O  U  murt  have  obfcrved,  that  Men  who  frequeat 
'  X  Coffee  houfes,  and  delight  in  News,  are  pkafcd 
with  every  thing  that  is  Matter  of  Faft,  fo  it  be  what 
they  have  not  heard  before.  A  Vidory.  or  a  D.-fcat, 
are  equally  agreeable  to  them.  The  fhutting  of  a  Cardi- 
nal's Mouth  pleafes  them  one  Port,  and  chc  opening  of 

■  K  3  'it 
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it  another.  They  are  glad  to  hear  the  French  Court  is 
removed  to  Marli,  and  are  afterwards  as  much  dtlighted 
with  its  return  to  Verjailles.  They  read  the  Advertife- 
ments  with  the  fame  Curiofity  as  the  Articles  of  public 
News ;  ard  are  as  pleafed  to  hear  of  a  Pye-bald  Horfe 
that  is  flray'd  out  of  a  Field  near  IJlington,  as  of  % 
whole  Troop  that  have  been  engaged  in  any  Foreign 
Adventure.  In  (hcrt  they  have  a  Relilh  for  every  thing 
that  is  News,  let  the  Matter  of  it  be  what  it  will ;  or, 
to  fpeak  more  properly,  they  rre  Men  of  a  Voracious 
Appetite,  butnoTalle.  Now,  Sir,  fince  the  great  F'oun- 
tain  of  News,  I  mean  the  War,  is  very  near  being 
dried  up  ;  amd  fmce  thefe  Gentlemen  have  contrafled 
fuch  an  inexiinguifhable  Thirft  after  it  j  1  have  taken 
their  Cafe  and  my  own  into  Confideration,  and  have 
thought  of  a  Projedl  which  may  turn  to  tlie  Advantage 
of  us  both.  I  have  Thoughts  of  publilhing  a  daily  Pa- 
per which  fhall  comprehend  in  it  all  the  moft  remark- 
able Occurrences  in  every  little  Town,  Village  ard 
Hamlet  that  lie  within  ten  Miles  of  Lcndon,  or  in  other 
Words,  within  the  Verge  of  the  Peny  Poll.  I  have 
pitched  upon  this  Scene  of  Intelligence  for  two  Rea- 
fons  ;  firft  becaufe  the  Carriage  of  Letters  will  be  very 
cheap  ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  1  may  receive  them  every 
Day.  By  this  means  my  Readers  will  have  their  News 
frefli  and  frjjfh,  and  many  worthy  Citizens  who  cannot 
fleep  with  any  Satisfadion  at  prefent,  for  want  of  being 
informed  how  the  World  goes,  may  go  to  Bed  con- 
tentedly, it  being  myDefign  to  put  out  my  Paper  every 
Night  at  Nine  o'Clock  precifely.  I  have  already 
eftablilhed  Correfpondenccs  in  thefe  feveral  Places, 
and  received  very  good  Intelligence. 
'  B  Y  my  laft  Advices  from  Knightjbridge  I  hear  that 
a  Horfe  was  clapped  into  the  Pound  on  the  third  In- 
fant, and  that  he  was  not  releafed  when  the  Letters 
came  away. 

'  W  E  are  informed  from  Pankrirfge,  that  a  dozen 
V/cddings  were  lately  celebrated  in  the  Mother  Church 
of  that  Place,  but  are  referred  to  their  next  Letters  for 
the  Names  of  the  Parties  concerned. 
«  LETTERS  from  Brumpton  advife,  That  the 
"Widow  Bl^bt  had  received  feveral  Vifits  from  John 
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'  MilUew,  which  affords  great  matter  of  Spcculatioa  in 

*  thofe  Parts. 

'  BY  a  FiHierman  which  lately  touched  at //«;;;w(?r- 
'  fmith,  there  is  Advice  from  Fuiney,  th.it  a  certain  Per- 

*  Ton,  well  known  in  that  Place,  is  like  to  lofe  his  Eleftion 
'  for  Chur,:h  warden  ;  but  this  being  Boat-ncivs,  wecan- 
'  not  give  in. ire  Credit  to  it. 

'  LETTERS  from  PadJngton  bring  little  more, 
'  than  that  IVilllan  Squeak,  the  So vv-gelder,  palled  through 

*  that  Place  the  fifth  Inllant. 

'  THEY  advife  from  Fidham,  that  things  remained 
'  there  in  the  fame  State  they  were.  They  had  Intelli- 
'  genre,  jaft  as  the  Letters  came  away,  of  a  Tub  of  ex- 

*  cellent  Ale  juft  fet  abroach  at  Parfons  Green ;  but  this 
'  wanted  Confirmation. 

•  I  have  here,  Sir,  given  you  a  Specimen  of  the  New* 
'  with  which  I  intend  to  entertain  the  Town,  and  which, 
'  when  drawn  up  regularly  in  the  Form  of  a  News  Pa- 
'  per,  will,  I  dnubt  not,    be  very  acceptable  to  many  of 

*  thofe  Pub!ic-fpirited  Readers,  who  take  more  delight 
'  in  acquainting  themfclves  with  other  Peoples  Bufinefs 

*  than  their  own.     1  hope  a  Paper  of  this  kind,  which 

*  lets    us  know  what  is  done  near  home,  may  be  more 

*  ufeful  to  us,  than  thofe  which  are  filled  with  Advices 

*  from  Zug  and  Bender,  and  make  fome  amends  for  that 

*  Dearth  of  Intelligence,  which  we  may  jultly  apprehend 

*  from  times  of  Peace.     If  I  find  that  you  receive  this 

*  Projefl  favourably,  I  will  (hortly  trouble  you  with  one 
'  or  two  more;    and  in  the  mean  time  am,  moll  worth/ 

*  Sir,  with  all  due  Refpeft, 

Tkur  majl  obedient ^ 

and  mofi  humble  ServemK 


]»i2 
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T^l^v  ujitata  nee  tenui  fcrar 

Pemid Hor.  Od.  20.  I.  2.  v.  i. 

JVb  i<:eah,  no  ccmmon  Wivg  fiall  hear 

My  rif.ng  Body  through  the  Air,  Creech. 

THERE  Is  not  a  more  pleafing  Exercife  of  the 
?vlind  than  Gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  with  fuck 
an  inward  SatisfaiRion,  that  the  Duty  is  fufficientJy 
rewarded  by  the  Performance.  It  is  not  like  the  Pradlice 
of  many  other  Virtues,  difiicult  and  painful,  but  attend- 
ed vvith  fo  much  Pleafure,  that  were  there  no  pofitive 
Command  which  injoin'd  it,  nor  any  Reccmpence  l.T-id 
ep  fcr  it  hereafrer,  a  generous  Mind  would  indulge  in  it, 
for  the  na-iaral  Gratificadon  that  accompanies  it. 

I  F  Gratitude  is  due  from  Man  to  Man,  how  much 
more  from  .Van  to  his  Maker  \  The  Supreme  Being  does 
nor  only  confer  upon  us  thofe  Bounties  which  proceed 
more  immediately  from  his  Hand,  but  even  thofe  Bene- 
fits which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  others.  Every  Bleffing 
>ve  enjoy,  by  what  Means  foever  it  may  be  derived 
Hpon  us.  Is  the  Gift  of  him  who  is  the  great  Author  of 
Good,  and  Father  of  Mercies. 

I  F  Gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  another,  na- 
turally produces  a  very  pleafing  Senfation  in  the  Mind  of 
a  gratel'al  Man;  It  exalts  the  Soul  into  Rapture,  when  it 
is  employed  on  this  great  ObjevH;  of  Gratitude  ;  on  this 
Bentficent  Being  who  has  given  us  every  thing  we  al- 
ready poffefs,  and  frosn  whom  we  expeel  every  thing  vve 
yet  hore  for. 

MOST  of  the  Works  of  the  Pagan  Poets  were  ei- 
ther direft  Hymns  to  their  Deities,  or  tended  Indireflly 
to  the  Celebration  of  their  refpeiTlive  Attributes  and  Pcr- 
fedlons.  Thofe  who, arc  acquainted  with  the  Works  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets  which  are  lilU  extant,  will 
upon  Reflexion  find  this  Ob.rervation  fo  true,  that  J  fhall 

not 
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not  enlarge  upon  it.  One  would  wonder  that  more  of 
our  Chriftian  Poets  have  not  turned  their  Thoughts  this 
way,  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  our  Idea  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  not  only  infinitely  more  Great  and  Noble 
than  what  could  polHbly  enter  into  the  Heart  of  an 
Heathen,  but  filled  with  every  thing  that  can  raife  the 
Imagination,  and  give  an  Opportunity  for  the  fublimell 
Thoughts  and  Conceptions. 

PL  UTARCH  tells  us  of  a  Heathen  who  was  fingrng 
an  Hymn  to  Dlana^  in  which  he  celebrated  her  for  her 
Delight  in  human  Sacrifices,  and  other  Inllances  of 
Cruelty  and  Revenge;  upon  which  a  Poet  who  was  pre- 
fent  at  this  piece  of  Devotion,  and'  feems  to  have  had  a 
truer  Idea  of  the  Divine  Nature,  told  the  Votary  by 
way  of  Reproof,  that  in  recompence  for  his  Hymn,  hs 
heartily  wiihed  he  might  have  a  Daughter  of  the  fame 
Temper  with  the  Goddefs  he  celebrated.  It  was  indeed 
impofiible  to  write  thcPraifes  of  one  of  thofcfalfe  Deitie',. 
according  to  the  Pagan  Creed,  v/ithout  a  Mixture  of 
Impertinence  and  x'^bfurdity. 

THE  yevjs,  who  before  the  Time  of  Chrilliamt/ 
were  the  only  People  that  had  the  Knowledge  of  the  True 
God,  have  fet  the  Chriftian  World  an  Kxampje  how 
they  ought  to  employ  this  Divine  Talent  of  which  i  am 
{peaking.  As  that  Nation  produced  Ven  of  great  Genius, 
without  confidering  them  as  inlpired  Writers,  they  have 
tranfmitted  to  us  many  Hymns  and  Divine  Odes,  which 
excel  thofe  that  are  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  Ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  Poetry,  as  much  as  in  the  Sub- 
jeft  to  which  it  was  confecrated.  This  I  think  might 
cafily  be  fhewn,  if  there  were  occafiou  for  it. 

1  have  already  communicated  to  the  Public  fomc  Pieces 
of  Divine  Poetry,  and  as  they  have  met  with  a  very  fa- 
vourable Reception,    1  (hall  from  time   to  time  publilh' 
any  Work    of  the  fame  Nature  which  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared iji  Print,  and  may  be  acceptable  to  my  Headers. 

I. 

WHE  N  all  thy  Mercies,  O  mj  God, 
My   rijing  Soul  furveys ; 
Tranfported  -ivith  the  l^iezv,    I'm  lufi 
In  JVonder,  Lcve,  atid  Praife  : 

K  4  II.  Q 
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II. 

O  hzvj;.a//  Words  ix:ith  equal  Warmth 

The  Gratitude  declare^ 
That  glonjos  ixiithin  my  raR)ij7j'd  Heart  ? 
But  thou  canji  read  it  there. 
III. 
Thy  Proi'idence  my  Life  fufiain  dy 

And  all  piy  Wants  redreft. 
When  in  thefiient  Wcmb  1  lay, 
And  hur.g  vpon  the  Breaji. 
IV. 
To  nil  my  n.<:eak  Complaints  and  Cries f 

Thy  Mercy  lent  an  Ear, 
tre  yet  my  feeble  Thoughts  had  Uarnt 
To  form  therAjehes  in  Pyay''r. 
V, 
Unnumbered  Comforts  to  my  Ssul 

Thy  tender  Care  hejloiu'd. 
Before  my  infant  Heart  cmceinj'd 
From  'whom  thoje  Comforts  fiowd, 
VI. 
When,  in  thejlipp'ry  Path*  of  Youth 

With  heedlefs  Steps  I  ran. 
Thine  Arm  unfeen  con'veyd  me  faft 
And  led  me  up  to  Man. 
VIT. 
Through  hidden  Dangers,  Toils,  and  Deaihsj 

It  gently  clear  d  my  Way, 
And  through  the  pleafng  Snares  of  Vice., 
More  to  be  fear  d  than  they. 
VIII. 
When  ixjorn  ivith  Sicknefs,  oft  hafl  thoti 

With  Health  reneivd  my  Face, 
And  rnohen  in  Sins  and  Sorronx's  funk, 
Re-vi-vd  ny  Soul  nxjith  Grace. 
IX. 
Thy  bounteous  Hand  n.mth  nuorldly  Blifs 

Has  made  tny  Cup  run  o'er. 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  Friend 
Has  doubled  all  my  Store, 
X. 
Ten  tbcufand  thoufand  precious  Gifts 

My  Daily  Thanks  employ,  ^'d'' 
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Nor  is  (he  lea  ft  a  chearful  Heart, 

That  tajies  thofe  Gifts  nvith  Joy. 
XL 
Through  every  Period  of  my  Life 

Tijf  Goodnefs  ril  purfue  ; 
And  after  Death  in  dfant  Worth 

The  glorious  Theme  reneuo. 

xu. 

When  Nature  fails,  and  Day  and  Night 

Divide  thy  Works  no  more. 
My  e-ver- grateful  Heart    O  Lord, 

Thy  Mercy  fmli  adore. 

xnr. 

Through  all  Eternitv  to  Thee 

J  joyful  Son/  ril  raife. 
For  oh  I   Eternity  s  too  fljort 

Tt>  utter  all  thy  Praife,  Q 

N^  454      Monday,  Auguft  11. 


^ine  me,  Vaci'vom  tempus  ne  quod  dem  mihi 

laboris.  Ter.  Heaut.  Aft.  i.  Sc.  i, 

.  Gi've  ftte  Uave  to  allo'w  nyfelfno  refpite  from  Lahour. 

IT  is  an  inexpreiTible  Pleafure  to  know  a  littk  of  the 
World,  and  be  of  no  Charafter  or  Significancy  in  it. 
To  be  ever  uncoicerned,  and  ever  looking  on  new 
Objedls  with  an  endlefs  Curiofity,  is  a  Delight  known 
only  to  thofe  who  are  turned  for  Speculation  :  Nay  they 
who  enjoy  it  moft,  value  I  hings  only  as  they  are  the 
Objedts  of  Speculation,  without  drr^wing  any  worldly  Ad- 
vantage to  themfelves  from  them,  but  juft  as  thev  are 
what  con.tribute  to  their  Amufement,  or  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  iVlind,  1  lay  one  Night  laJt  Week  at  Rich- 
mond; and  being  reRlefs,  notout  of  Di.Tatiefadion,  but  a 
certain  bufy  Inclination  one  fomctimes  has,  I  rcfe  at 
Four  in  the  Morning,  and  took  Boat  for  London,  with  a 
Refolution  to  rove  by  Boat  and  Coach  for  the  next  four 
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and  twenty  Hours,  till  the  many  different  Obje£ls  I  mufl 
,  needs  meet  with  (hould  tire  my  Imagination,  and  give 
me  an  Inclination  to  a  Repofe  more  profound  than  I  was 
at  that  time  capable  of.  I  beg  People's  Pardon  for  an 
odd  Humour  1  am  guilty  of,  and  was  often  that  Day, 
which  is  faluting  any  Perfon  whom  I  like,  whether  I 
know  him  or  rot.  This  is  a  Particularity  would  be  to- 
lerated in  me,  if  they  confider'd  that  the  greateft  Pleafure 
I  know  I  receive  at  my  Eyes,  and  that  i  am  obliged  to 
an  agreeable  Perion  for  con.ing  abroad  into  my  View, 
as  another  is  for  a  Vilit  of  Converfation  at  their.ovvn 
Houfes. 

THE  Hours  of  the  Day  andNight  are  taken  up  in  the 
Cities  of  London  and  M'ejiminfter,  by  People  as  different 
from  each  other  as  thofe  who  are  born  in  different  Centu- 
ries. Men  of  Six  o'Clockgive  way  to  thofe  of  Nine,. they 
©f  Nine  to  the  Generation  of  Twelve,  and  they  of  Twelve 
difappear,  and  make  Room  for  the  fafhionable  World, 
who  have  made  Two  o'Clock  the  Noon  of  the  Day. 

WHEN  we  firft  put  off  from  Shore,  we  foon  fell  in 
with  a  Fleet  of  Gardeners  bound  for  the  feveral  Market. 
Ports  of  London;  and  it  was  the  moft  pleafing  Scene  ima- 
ginable to  fee  the  Chearfulnefs  with  which  thofe  indu- 
llrious  People  ply'd  their  Way  to  a  certain  Sale  of  their 
Goods.  The  Banks  on  each  Side  are  as  well  peopled,  and 
beautified  with  as  agreeable  Plantations  as  any  Spot  on 
the  Earth ;  but  the  '[hames  itfelf,  loaded  with  the  Pro- 
cuft  of  each  Shore,  added  very  much  to  the  Landfkip. 
It  was  very  eafy  to  obferve  by  their  Sailing,  and  the 
Countenances  of  the  ruddy  Virgins,  who  were  Super- 
cargoes, the  Part  of  the  Town  to  which  they  were 
bound.  There  was  an  Air  in  the  Purveyors  for  Co<vent- 
Garden,  who  frequently  converfe  with  Morning  Rakes, 
very  unlike  the  feemly  Sobriety  of  thofe  bouRd  for 
Stocks.  Market. 

•  NOTHING  remaikable  happened  in  our  Voyage; 
but  I  landed  with  Ten  Sail  of  Apricock  Boats  ztStrand- 
Brid'ye,  after  having  put  in  at  Nine-Elms,  and  taken  in 
Melon?,  configned  by  Mr.  Cuffe  of  that  Phuce,  to  Sarah 
i'f'-af// and  Company,  at  their  Stall  in  Convent-Garden.  We 
arrived  at  Strand-Bridge  at  Six  of  the  Clock,  and  were 
unloadiRg;  when  the  Hackney- Coachmen  of  the  forego- 
ing 
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ing  Night  took  their  leave  of  each  other  at  the  D(7>k- 
Hoiife,  to  go  to  Bed  before  the  Day  was  too  far  fpent. 
Chimney-Sweepers  pafs'd  by  us  as  we  made  up  to  the 
Market,  and  fome  Rallery  happened  between  one  oftke 
Fruit-Wenches,  and  ihofe  black  Men,  about  the  Devil  and' 
E-ve,  with  Allufion  to  their  feveral  Profeffions.  I  could 
not  believe  any  Place  more  entertaining  than  Cot'ent' 
Garden  ;  where  I  ftrolled  from  one  Fruit- Ihop  to  ano- 
ther, with  Crouds  of  agreeable  young  Women  around 
me,  who  were  purchafing  Fruit  for  their  refpedtive  Fa- 
milies. It  was  almoft  eight  of  the  Clock  before  I  could 
leave  that  Variety  of  Objedts.  I  took  Coach  and  followed 
a  young  Lady,  who  tripped  into  another  juft  before  me, 
attended  by  her  Maid.  I  fav/  immediately  flie  was  of 
the  Family  of  the  Vaink'-jes.  There  arc  a  Set  of  thefe 
who  of  all  things  afFedl  the  Play  oi  BitTidmans-Bi<ff,  and 
leading  Men  into  Love  for  they  know  not  whom,  who 
are  fled  they  know  not  where.  This  Sort  of  Woman  is 
ufually  a  janty  Slattern  ;  fhe  hangs  on  her  Clothes,  plays 
her  Head, varies  her  Pollure,and  changes  Place  inceflantly,  ■ 
and  all  v.ith  the  Appearance  of  Ibiving  at  the  fame  time 
to  hide  herfelf,  and  yet  give  you  to  underfland  Ihe  is  in 
Humour  to  laugh  at  you.  You  muft  have  often  feen 
the  Coachmen  make  Signs  with  their  Fingers  as  they 
drive  by  each  other,  to  intimate  how  muth  they  have 
got  that  Day.  They  can  carry  on  that  Language  to  give 
intelligence  where  they  are  driving.  In  an  Inftant  my 
Coachman  took  the  Wink  to  purfue,  and  the  Lady's  Dri- 
ver gave  the  Hint  that  he  was  going  through  Long- Acre 
towards  St.  'Jamfs^:  While  he  whipped  up  James-Street, 
we  drove  for  King- Street,  to  fave  the  Pal's  at  St.  Martin  s 
Lane.  The  Coachman  took  care  to  meet,  joille,  and  threa- 
ten each  other  for  Way,  and  be  intangled  at  the  End  of 
Ne^vport- Street  and  Long- Acre.  The  Fright,  you  mull 
believe,  brought  down  the  Lady's  Coach-door,  and  obliged 
her,  with  her  Mafk  off,  to  inquire  into  the  Buftle,  when 
Ihe  fees  the  Man  fhe  would  avoid.  The  Tackle  of  the 
Coach-window  is  io  bad  flie  cannot  draw  it  up  again,  and 
fhe  drives  on  fomctimcs  wholly  difcovered,  and  fome- 
timcs  half  elcaped,  according  to  the  Accident  of  Carria- 
ges in  her  Way.  One  of  thefe  Ladies  keeps  her  Seat  in 
a  Hackney-Coach,  as  well  as  the  belt  .Rider  does  on  a 

managed  ' 
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managed  Horfe.  The  laced  Shoe  on  her  Left  Foot,  with 
a  care.'efs  Gefture,  juft  appearing  on  the  oppofite  Cu(hion, 
held  her  both  firm,  and  in  a  proper  Attitude  to  receiva 
the  next  J  It. 

AS  fhe  was  an  excellent  Coach-Woman,  many  were 
the  G'^nces  at  each  other  which  we  had  for  an  Hour  and 
an  Half,  in  all  Parts  of  the  Town,  by  the  Skill  of  our 
Drivers  -,  till  at  laft  my  Lady  was  conveniently  loft  with 
Notice  from  her  Coachman  to  ours  to  make  off,  and  he 
fhould  hear  where  fhe  went  This  Chace  was  now  at 
an  End,  and  the  Fellow  who  drove  her  came  to  us,  and 
d'.fcovered  that  he  was  ordered  to  come  again  in  an 
Hour,  for  that  fhe  was  a  Silk- Worm,  J  was  furprifed 
v.ith  this  Phrafe,  but  found  it  was  a  Cant  among  the' 
Hackney  Fraternity  for  their  beft  Cuftomers,  Women 
who  ramble  twice  or  thrice  a  Week  from  Shop  to  Shop, 
to  turn  over  all  the  Goods  in  Town  without  buying  any 
thing.  The  Silk- Worms  are,  it  fecms.  indulesd  by  the 
Tradefmen  ;  for  tho'  they  never  buy,  they  are  ever  talk- 
ing of  new  Silks,  Laces  and  Ribbons,  and  ferve  the 
Owners  in  getting  them  Cullomers  as  their  common  Duu- 
ners  do  in  making  then:  pay. 

THE  Day  of  People  of  Falhion  began  now  to  break, 
and  Carts  and  Hacks  were  mine'ed  with  Equipages  of 
Show  and  Vanity  ;  when  I  refolved  to  walk  it  out  of 
Cheapnefs ;  but  my  unhappy  Curiofity  is  fuch,  that  I  find. 
it  always  my  'ntereft  to  take  Coach,  for  fomeodd  Ad- 
venture amorvvi  Beggars,  Ballad  Singers,  or  the  like,  de» 
tains  and  throws  me  into  Expence.  It  happened  fo  im- 
mediately ;  for  at  the  Corner  of  IVar-Tvick  Street,  as  I  was 
liftning  to  a  new  Ballad,  a  ragged  Rafcal,  a  Beggar  who 
knew  me,  came  up  to  me,  and  began  to  turn  the  Eyes 
of  the  good  Company  upon  me,  by  telling  me  he  was 
extreme, Poor,  and  Ihould  die  in  the  Street  for  v/ant  of 
Drink,  except  I  immediately  would  have  the  Charity  to 
give  him  Six-pence  to  go  into  the  next  Ale-houie  and 
fave  his  Life.  He  urged,  with  a  melancholy  Face,  that 
all  his  Family  had  died  of  Thirft.  Ail  the  Mob  have 
Humour,  and  two  cr  tha-ee  began  to  take  the  Jeft ;  by 
which  Mr.  Sturay  carried  his  Point,  and  let  me  fneak  off 
to  a  Coach.  As  T  drove  along  it  was  a  pleafing  Re- 
flj.xion  to  fee  tlie  World  io'prettily  checkered  {mc?^  I  kfa 

Rkhfnor.i, 
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RichfnotiJ,  and  the  Scene  ftill  filling  with  Children  of  a 
new  Hour.  This  Satisfa(ftion  incrcafed  as  I  moved  to- 
wards the  City  ;  and  gay  Signs,  well  diipofed  Streets, 
magnificent  public  Structures,  and  wealthy  Shops,  adorn- 
ed with  contented  Faces,  made  the  Joy  ftiil  rifing 
till  we  came  into  ihe  Center  of  the  City,  and  Center  of 
the  World  of  Trade,  the  Exchange  of  London.  As 
other  Men  in  the  Crouds  about  me  were  pleafed  with 
the.r  Hopes  and  Bargains,  I  found  my  Account  in 
obferving  them,  in  Attention  to  their  feveral  Interells. 
I,  indeed  looked  upon  myfelf  as  the  richeft  Man 
that  walked  the  Exchange  that  Day  ;  for  my  Bene- 
volence made  me  fliare  the  Gains  of  every  Bargain 
that  was  made.  It  was  not  the  leaft  of  my  Satisfac- 
tions in  in\  Survey,  to  go  up  Stairs,  and  pafs  the  Shops 
of  agreeable  Females ;  to  obferve  fo  many  pretty 
Hands  bufy  in  the  Foldings  of  Ribbons,  and  the  ut- 
raoA  Eagernefs  of  agreeable  Faces  in  the  Sale  of  Patches, 
Pins,  and  Wires,  on  each  Side  the  Counters,  was  aa 
Amufement,  in  which  I  could  longer  have  indulged  my- 
fclf,  had  not  the  dear  Creatures  called  to  me  to  afic 
what  1  wanted,  when  I  could  not  anfwer,  only  To  look 
at  you.  J  went  to  one  of  the  Windows  which  opened  to 
the  Area  below,  where  all  the  feveral  Voices  loll  their 
Diftinftion,  and  rofe  up  in  a  confufed  Humming;  which 
created  in  me  a  Reflexion  that  could  not  come  into  the 
Mind  of  any  but  of  one  a  little  too  ftudious ;  for  I  faid 
to  myfelf,  with  a  kind  of  Pun  in  Thought,  PFhat  Non- 
fcnfe  is  all  the  Hurry  of  this  ^Vorld  to  thoje  ^who  are  abovs 
k  ?  In  thefe,  or  not  much  wifcr  Thoughts,  I  had  like 
to  have  lofl:  my  Place  at  the  Chop-houfe,  where  every 
Man  according  to  the  natural  Baliifulnefs  or  Sullennefs 
of  our  Na:io:i,  eats  in  a  public  Room  a  Mcfs  of 
Broth,  or  Chop  of  Meat,  in  dumb  Sile.ice,  as  if  they 
had  no  pretence  to  fpeak  to  ea.h  other  on  the  Foot 
of  being  Men,  except  they  were  of  each  other's  Ac- 
quaintance. 

I  went  afterwards  to  Robins,  and  faw  People  who  had 
dined  with  me  at  the  Five  peny  Ordinary  juft  before, 
give  Bills  for  the  Value  of  large  Eftatcs  ;  and  could  not 
but  behold  with  great  Pleafure,  Property  lodged  in,  and 
transferred  in  a  Moment  from  fuch  as  would  never  be 

Mailers 
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Mailers  of  half  as  much  as  is  feemingly  in  them,  and 
given  from  them  every  Day  they  live.  But  before  Five 
in  the  Afternoon  I  left  the  City,  came  to  my  common 
-  Scene  o{  Cogent-Garden,  and  palTed  the  Evening  at  //V//'s 
in  attending  the  Difcourfes  of  feveral  Sets  of  People, 
who  relieved  each  other  within  my  Hearing  on  the  Sub- 
jefls  of  Cards,  Dice,  Love,  Learning  and  Politics.  The 
lall  Subjeft  kept  me  till  I  heard  the  Streets  in  the  Poflef- 
fion  of  the  Bell-man,  who  had  now  the  World  to  him- 
felf,  and  cry'd,  Pajl  fivo  0  Clock.  This  rous'd  me  from 
my  Seat,  and  I  went  to  my  Lodging,  led  by  a  Liaht, 
whom  I  put  into  the  Difcourfe  of  his  private  Oeconomy, 
and  made  him  give  me  an  Account  of  the  Charge,  Ha- 
zard, Profit  and  Lofs  of  a  Family  that  depended  upon  a 
Link,  with  a  Defign  to  end  my  trivial  Day  with  the  Ge- 
nerofity  of  Sixpence,  inftead  of  a  third  Part  of  that  Sum'. 
When  I  came  to  my  Chambers  I  writ  down  thefe 
Ivlinutes  ;  but  was  at  a  lofs  what  Inflrudion  J  fhould 
propofe  to  my  Reader  from  the  Enumeration  of  fo  many 
Jnfignificant  Matters  and  Occurrences;  and  I  thought  ic 
of  great  L'^fe,  if  they  could  learn  with  me  to  keep  their 
Minds  open  to  Gratification,  and  ready  to  receive  it 
from  any  thing  it  meets  with.  This  one  Circumftance 
will  make  every  Face  you  fee  give  you  the  Satisfadlicn 
you  now  take  in  beholding  that  of  a  Friend  ;  will  make 
every  Objedl  a  pleafing  one  ;  will  make  all  the  Good 
which  arrives  tx>  any  Man,  ,an  Increafe  of  Happinefs  to 
yourfelf.  T 
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Ergo  A^is  Matin's 
More  modoque. 
Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  lahorem 
Plurimum Hor.  Od.  2.  I.  4.  v.  2.7. 

■  My  timorous  Mu/e 


Unambitious  Tracis  purfues ; 
Does  njcith  vjeak  unhallajl  Wings, 
About  the  mojfy  Brooks  and  Springs, 

Like  the  laborious  Bee, 
For  little  Drops  of  Honey  fit,    . 
And  there  vjith  humble  S-iueits  contents  her  hdujlry. 

C  o  \v  L  E  V  i 

THE  following  Letters  have  in  them  Reflexions 
which  will  feem  of  Importance  both  to  the  Learn- 
ed World  and  to  Domeftic  Life.  There  is  in  the 
fcrft  an  Allegory  fo  well  carry 'd  on,  that  it  cannot  but  be 
very  pleafing  to  thofe  who  have  a  Tafte  of  good  Writ- 
ing ;  and  the  other  Billets  may  have  their  Uie  in  com- 
mon Life, 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  A    S    I  walked  t'other  Day  in   a  fine  Garden,  and 

*  XjL  obferved  the  great  Variety  of  Improvements  in 

*  Plants  and  Flowers  beyond  what  they  otherwife  would 
'  have  been,  I  was  naturally  led  into  a  Reflexion  upon 

*  the  Advantages  of  Education,  or  Modern  Culture  ;  how 

*  many  good  Qualities  in  the  Mind  are  loil,  for  want  of 

*  the  like  due  Care  in  nurfing  and   fkilfully  managing 

*  them,  how  many  Virtues  are  choked,  by  the  Multitude 

*  of  Weeds  which  are    fufFered    to  grow  among  them  ; 

*  how  excellent  Parts  are  often  ftarved  and  ufclefs,    by 

*  being  planted  in  a  wrong  Soil;  and  how  very  feldorn 
'  do  thefe  moral  Seeds  produce  the  noble  Fruits  which 

*  might  be  expelled  from  them,  by  a  Negledt  of  pro- 

*  per 
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per  Manuring,  neceffary  Pruning,  and  an  artful  Ma- 
naorement  of  our  tender  Inclinations  and  firft  Spring  of 
Life  :  Thefe  obvious  Speculations  made  me  at  length 
conclude,  that  there  is  a  fort  of  vegetable  Principle  in 
the  Mind  of  every  Man  when  he  comes  into  the  "  o.ld . 
In  Infants  the  Seeds  lie  buried  and  undifcovcred,  "till 
after  a  while  they  fprout  forth  in  a  kind  of  rational 
Z/f^xw, which  are  Words;  and  in  due  Seafon  the  Flo^-ers 
begin  to  appear  in  Variety  of  beautiful  Colours,  and 
all  the  gay  Fifture*  of  youthful  Fancy  and  'n.aginati- 
on  ;  at  latl  the  Fruit  knits  and  is  formed,  which  is 
green,  perhaps,  firft,  and  four,  unpleafant  to  the  Tafte, 
and  not  fit  to  be  gathered  ;  till  ripened  by  due  Care  and 
Application  it  difcovers  itfelf  in  all  the  noble  Produc- 
tions of  Philofophy,  Mathematics,  dole  Reafoning, 
and  handfom  Argumentation  :  And  thefe  Fruits,  when 
they  arrive  at  juft  Maturity,  and  are  of  a  good  Kind, 
afford  the  moll  vigorous  Nouriihmenc  to  the  Minds  of 
Men,  I  reflected  further  on  the  intellet^lual  Leaves 
before-raertioned,  and  found  almoft  as  great  a  Variety 
among  them  as  in  the  veget;  bie  World.  I  could  e-' fily 
obferve  tne  fmooth  fhinir.g  Italian  Leaves  ;  the  n:mble 
French  Afpen  always  in  Motion  ;  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Ever  greens,  the  Spanij9:i  Myrtle,  the  Englip  Oak,  the 
Scotch  Thiille,  the  IriJ/p  Shambrogue,  the  prickly  Gtr- 
mati  and  Dutch  Holly,  the  Pclijh  and  Rvjjiun  Nettle,  bc- 
fides  a  vaft  Number  of  Exotics  imported  from  Jfia, 
Afric,  and  J?rierica  I  faw  feveral  barren  Plants,  which 
bore  only  Leaves,  without  any  Hopes  of  Flower  or 
Fruit  :  The  Leaves  of  fome  were  fragrant  and  well- 
fhaped,and  others  ill  fcented  and  irregular.  Iwonder'd 
at  a  Set  of  old  v/himfical  Botaniils,  who  fpent  their 
whole  Lives  in  the  Coi;ttmplation  of  fome  withered 
^Egyptian,  Coptic,  Armenian,  or  Chinefe  Leaves,  while 
others  made  it  their  Eufinefs  to  colledl  in  voluminous 
Herbals  all  the  feveral  Leaves  of  feme  one  Tree.  The 
Flowers  afford  a  moil  diverting  Entertainment,  in  a 
wonderful  \'ariety  of  Figures,  Colours  and  Scents; 
however,  moll  of  them  withered  foon,  or  at  befl  are 
but  Annva'^s.  Some  profeffed  Florills  make  them  their 
conftant  Study  and  Employment,  and  dclpile  all  Frait ; 
and  now  and 'then  a  few  fanciful  People  fpend  all  their 

Time 
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'  Time  in  the  Cultivation  of  a  fingle  Tulip,  or  aCarna- 
'  tion:     But  the  molt  agreeable  Amufement  feems  to  be 

*  the  well  chooHng.  mixing,  and  binding  together  thefe 
'  Flowers  in  plealing  Nolegays  to  prefent  to  Ladies. 
'  The  Scent  of  Italian  Flovvers  is  obferv-d,  like  their 
'  other  Perfumes,  to  be  too  ftrong.  and  to  hurt  the  Brain  ; 
'  that  of  the  Fre>ich  with  glaring,  gaudy  Colours,  yet  faint 
'  and  languid  ;  German  and  Northern  Flovs-ers  have  little 

*  or  no  Smell,  or  fometimes  an  unpleafant  one  The  An- 
'  cients  had  a  Secret  to  give  a  laHing  B.auty,  Colour,  and 

*  Sweetnefi  to  fome  of  their  choice  Flowers,  which 
'  flouriih  to  this  Day,  and  which  few  of  the  Moderns 

*  can  eftedl  Thefe  are  becoming  enough  and  agreeable 
'  in  their  Seafon,  and  do  often  handfomly  adorn  an  En- 
'  tertainment,  but  an  overfondnels  of  them  feems  to  oe 
'  a  Difeafe.     It  rarely  happens  to  find  a  Plant  vigorous 

*  enough,  to  have  (like  an  Orange  tree)  at  once  beauti- 
'  ful  fhining  Leaves,  fragrant  Flowers,  and  delicious 
5  nourifhing  Fruit. 

SIR,  Tours,  &c. 

Dear  Spec,  Juguji  6,  171 2. 

*  "XT'  O  U   hare  given  us,  in  your  SpeSiator  of  Saturday 

*  JL     laft,  a  very  excellent  Difcourle  upon  the  Force 

*  of  Cuftom,  and  its  wonderful  Efficacy  in  making  every 

*  thing  pleafant  to  us.    I  cannot  deny  but  that  I  received 

*  above  two  penywortn  of  InllrucHon    from  your  Pa- 

*  per,  and  in  the  general  was  very  well  pleafed  with  it, 
'  but  I  am,  without  a  Compl-iment,  fmcerely  troubled 

*  that  I  cannot  exactly    be   of   your  Opinion,    That  ic 

*  makes  every  thing  pleafuig  to  us.  In  Ihort,  I  have  the 

*  tlonour  to  be  yok  d  to  a  young  Lady,  who  is,  in  plain 

*  EngliJ}},  for  her  ftancing.  a  very  eminent  Scold,     ^he 
'  began  to  break  her  Mind  very  freely  both  to  me  and  to 

*  her  Servants  about  two  Months  after  our  Nuptials;  and 

*  tho'  I  have  bctti  accuftonied  to   this  Humour  of  hers 
'  this   three  Years,  yet  1  do  not  know  what's  the  Mat- 

*  ter  vvith  ine,  but  1  am   no  mo  e  drligliied  with  it  than 
'  I  was  at  the  ve  y  Hrlt.     1  have  advued  ^ith  her  Rela- 

*  tion-,  about  iier,  and  they  all  tell  me  that  her  Mother 

*  and  her  Grandmother  before  her  were  both  taken  much 

*  after  the  fame  Maimer  ;  fo  that  fince  u  runs  in  the  tilood, 

'  I 
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*  I  have  but  fmall  Hopes  of  her  Recovery.     I  fhould  be 

*  glad  to  have  a  little  of  your  Advice  in  this  Matter:  I 
'  would  not  willingly  trouble  you  to  contrive  how  it  may 

*  be  aPleafure  to  me;  if  you  will  but  put  me  in  a  Wav 

*  that  I  may  bear  it  with  Indifference,  I  Ihall  reft  fatisfied'. 

Dear  Spec, 

Tour  -very  humble  Servant. 

P.  S.    'J  muft  do  the  poor  Girl  the  Juftice  to  let  you 

*  know,  that  this  Match  was  none  of  her  own  chocfing,. 

*  (orindeed  of  mine  eii|ier;)  in  Confideration  of  which  I 

*  avoid  giving  her  the  leaft  Provocation  j  ar.d  indeed  we 

*  live  better  together  than  ufually  Folks  do  who  hated  one 

*  another  when  they  were  frft  joined  :  To  evade  the  Sin 
'  againll  Parents,  or  at   leaft  to  extenuate  it,   my  Dear 

*  rails   at  my  Father  and  Mother,  and  I  curfe  hers  for 

*  making  the  Match. 

Mr.    Spectator, 

T  Like  the  Theme  you  lately  gave  out  extremely,  and 
-»-  ftiould  be  as  glad  to  handle  it  as  any  Man  living  : 
But  I  find  myfelf  no  better  qualified  to  write  about 
Money,  than  about  my  Wife ;  for,  to  tell  you  a  Se- 
cret which  I  defire  may  go  no  further,  J  am  Mafter  of 
'  neither  of  thofe  Subjeds.  2''ciurs, 

^ugujl%,  IJ12.  PillGarlick. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

I  Defire  you  would  print  this  in  Jtalick.  fo  as  it  may 
be  generally  taken  notice  of.  It  is  defigned  only 
to  admonifti  all  Perfons,  who  fpeak  either  at  the  Bar, 
Pulpit,  or  any  public  Aftembly  whatfoever,  how  they 
difcover  their  Ignorance  in  the  Ufe  of  Similes.  There 
are  in  the  Pulpit  itfelf,  as  well  as  in  other  Places,  fuch 
grofs  Abufes  in  this  Kind,  that  I  give  this  warning  to 
all  I  know.  I  ftiall  bring  them  for  the  future  before 
your  Speftatorial  Authority.  On  Sunday  laft,  one,  who 
ftiall  be  namelefs,  reproving  feveral  of  his  Congregation 
for  ftanding  at  Prayers,  was  pleafed  to  fay.  One  nuould 
think,  like  the  Elephant,  you  had  no  Knees.  Now  I  my- 
felf  fawan  Elephant  in  Bartholome-iv-Fair  kneel  down  to 
take  on  his  Back  the  ingenious  Mr.  William  Pinkethman. 

Tour  moji  humble  SefvarJ,. 
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O 


De  quo  lihelli    in  cehherrlmh  locis  prepommtur.  Hide  ne 
perire  quzdem  tacit'e  conceditur.  T  u  L  L . 

^he   Man,    'ixhofe  Condua  is  publicly  arrai-gnd,    is  not 
fufferd  even  to  be  ruind  quietly. 

TWA  K  in  his  Tragedy  of  renice  Pre/ervJ,  has  de- 
fcribed  the  Mifery  of  a  Man.  whofe  Eftcds  are  in 
the  Hands  of  the  Law,  with  great  Spirit.  1  he 
Bitternefs  of  being  the  Scorn  and  Laughter  of  bafc  Minds, 
the  Anguilh  of  being  infalted  by  Men  hardened  beyond 
the  Senfe  of  Shame  or  Pity,  and  the  Injury  of  a  Man  s 
Fortune  being  wafted,  under  Pretence  of  J^^ice,  are  ex- 
cellently aggravated  in  the  following  Speech  of  Fierre  to 
yujier: 

I  pafs'd  this  very  Moment  by  thy  Doors, 

And  found  them  guarded  by  a  Tt-oop  of  Villains: 

The  Sons  of  public  Rapine  iK-ere  defraying. 

They  told  me,  by  the  Sentence  of  the  Law, 

They  had  Commifjon  tofeize  all  thy  Fortune  : 

Nay  more,  ?nn\\s  cruel  Hand  had fgnd  it , 

Here  fond  a  Rujfian  vjith  a  horrid  Face, 

Lording  it  o'er  a  Pile  ofmaffy  Plate, 

Tumbled  into  a  Heap  for  public  Sale, 

There  I'jas  another  making  fillancus  Jefs 

At  thy  undoing  ;    He  had  taen  poffcfflon 

Of  all  thy  ancient  m-f  domefic  Or^iaments  : 

Rich  Hangings  intermix' d  and  "brought  vAth  Gold; 

The  'very  Bed,  nvhich  on  thy  JVedding-  Night 

Recei'u  d  thee  to  the  Arms  o/"Belvidera, 

The  Scene  of  all  thy  Jays,  n/.'as  'violated 

By  the  coarfe  Hands  of  filthy  Dungeon  VillainSy 

Aiid  throixn  among j]  the  common  Lumber. 

NOTHING 
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NOTHING  indeed  can  be  more  unhappy  than 
the  Condition  of  Bankruptcy.  The  Calamity  which  hap- 
pens  to  ut  by  ill  Fortune,  or  by  the  Injury  of  others,  has  in 
it  fnn.e  Corfolation  ;  but  what  arifes  from  our  own  Mifbe- 
haviour  or  Error,  is  the  State  of  the  moft  exquifitc  Sor- 
row. When  a  Man  confiders  not  only  an  ample  Forture, 
but  evLU  the  very  Necefiaries  of  Life,  his  Pretence  to 
Food  itfelf  at  the  Meicy  of  his  Creditors,  he  cannot 
but  lock  upon  himfelf  in  the  State  of  the  Dead,  with  his 
Cafe  tiius  much  worfe,  that  the  lall  Office  is  performed 
by  his  Adverfaries  inilead  of  his  Friends.  From  this 
Hour  ',he  cruel  World  does  not  only  take  pofTeflion  of  his 
whole  Fortune,  but  even  of  tvcry  thing  elfe,  which  had 
no  Relation  to  it.  All  his  IndifFertnt  Anions  have  new 
Interpretations  put  upon  them  ;  and  thcfe  whom  he  has 
favoured  in  his  former  Life,  difcharge  themfelves  of  their 
Obligations  to  him,  by  joining  in  tJje  Reproaches  of  his 
Enemies.  It  is  almoft  incredible  that  it  O.ould  be  fo ; 
but  it  is  too  often  feen  that  there  is  a  Pride  mixed  with 
the  Impatience  of  the  Creditor,  and  there  axe  who  would' 
rather  recover  their  own  by  the  Downfal  of  a  profperous 
Mav\,  than  be  discharged  to  the  common  Satisfaftion  of 
themfelves  and  their  Creditors.  The  wretched  Man,  who 
was  lately  Mafter  of  Abundance,  is  now  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  others  ,•  and  the  Wifdom,  Oeconomy,  good  Senfe 
and  Skill  in  human  Life  before,  by  reafon  of  his  prefent 
Misfortune,  are  of  no  Ufe  to  him  in  the  Difpofition  of 
any  thing.  The  Incapacity  of  an  Infant  ex  a  Lunatic 
is  defign'd  for  his  Provifion  and  Accommodat  on  ;  but 
that  of  a  Bankrupt,  without  any  Mitigation  in  refpedl  of 
the  Accidents  by  v/hich  it  arrived,  is  calculated  for  his 
utter  Ruin,  except  there  be  a  Remainder  ample  enough 
after  the  Difcharge  of  his  Creditors  to  bear  aifo  the  Ex- 
pence  of  rewarding  thofe  by  wJiofe  Means  the  Ef^e£t  of 
all  his  Labour  \v.-u>  transferred  from  him.  The  Man  is 
to  look  on  and  fee  others  giving  Direftions  upon  what 
Terms  and  Conditions  his  Goods  are  to  be  purchafed, 
and  all  this  ufually  done  not  with  an  Air  of  Truilees  to 
difpofe  of  his  Ef&;cl.s,  but  Deltreyeis  to  divide  and  tear 
them  to  pieces, 

THERE  is  fomethlng  facred  in  Mifery  to  great  and 
good  Minds;  for  this  Reafon  all  wife  Lawgivers  have 

been 
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3een  extremely  tender  how  they  let  loofe  even  the  Man 
ivho  has  Right  on  his  Side,  to  aft  with  any  Mixture  of 
Rcfentment  againll  the  Defendent.    Virtuous  and  modeft 
Men,  though  they  be  ufed  with  fo:ne  Artifice,  and  have 
jit  in   their  Power  to  avenge  themfelves,  are  flow  in  the 
Applicati  m  of  that  Power,  and  are  ever  conftrained  to  go 
.into  rigorous  Meafures.    They  are  careful  to  demonltrate 
ithemfelves  not  only  Perfons  injured,  but  alfo  that  to  bear 
it  no  longer  would  be  a  Means  to  make  the  OiFender  injure 
i other?,  before  they  proceed.  Such  Men  clap  their  Hands 
■  upon  their  Hearts,   and  confider  what  it  is  to  hare  at 
I  their  Mercy  the  Life  of  a  Citizen.     Such  would  have  it 
to  fay  to  their  own  Souls,  if  poffible,  that   they   were 
merciful   when  they  could  have  deilroyed,   rather  than 
when  it  was  in  their  po-.ver  to  have  fpared  a  Man,  tliey 
deflroyed.     This  is   a  Due  to  the  common  Calamity  of 
hr.man  Life,  due  in  fome  mcafure  to  our  very  Enemies. 
They  who  fcruple  doing  the  leaft  Injury,  are  cautious  of 
e.vadiing  the  utmoft  Juflice. 

LET  any  one  who  is  converfant  in  the  Variety  of 
Human  Life  refled  upon  it,  and  he  will  find  the  Man 
who  wants  Mercy  has  a  Talle  of  no  Enjoyment  of  any 
Kind.  There  is  a  natural  Difrelifh  of  every  thing  which 
is  good  in  his  vixy  Nature,  and  he  is  born  an  Ene.^^y  to 
the  vVorld.  He  is  ever  extremely  partial  to  himfelf  inall 
his  Adions,  and  has  no  Senfe  of  Iniquity  but  from  the 
PuniOiment  which  (hall  attend  it.  Tiie  Law  of  tlie 
Land  is  his  Gofpel,  and  all  his  Caies  of  Confcience  are 
determined  by  his  Attorney.  Such  Men  know  not 
what  it  is  to  gladden  the  Heart  of  a  miferable  Man 
'hat  Riches  are  the  Inflruments  of  ferving  the  Purpofes 
.  r  Heaven  or  Hell,  according  to  the  Difpofition  of  the 
PojTjffor.  Tlw:  wealthy  can  torment  or  gratify  all  who 
are  in  their  Power,  and  choofe  to  do  one  or  other  as 
they  are  affed-'d  with  Love  or  Hatred  to  Mankind.  As 
for  fuch  who  are  infenfible  of  the  Concerns  of  others 
but  merely  as  they  aftL-d  themfelves,  thele  .VJen  are  to  be 
valued  only  for  their  iviortality,  ai-.d  as  wc  hope  better 
Things  from  their  Heirs.  I  could  not  but  read  with 
great  Delight  a  Letter  from  an  eminent  Citizen,  who  has 
failed,    to  one  who  was  intimate  with  him  in  hi<;  better 

Fortune, 
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Fortune,  and  able  by  his  Countenance  to  retrieve  his  loft 
Condition. 

5  I  R, 

T  is  in  vain  to  multiply  Words  and  make  Apologies 
for  nhat  is  never  to  be  defended  by  the  bell  Ad- 
vocate in  the  World,  the  Guilt  of  being  Unfortunate. 
All  that  a  Man  in  my  Condition  can  do  or  fay,  will  be 
received  with  Prejudice  by  the  Generality  of  Mankind, 
but  I  hope  not  with  you  :  You  have  been  a  great  In- 
ftrument  in  helping  me  to  get  what  I  have  loft,  and  I 
know  (for  that  Reafon,  as  well  as  Kindnefs  to  me)  you 
cannot  but  be  in  Pain  to  fee  me  undone.  To  Ihcw 
you  I  am  not  a  Man  incapable  of  bearing  Calamity, 
I  will,  though  a  poor  Man,  lay  afide  the  Diftinftion 
between  us,  and  talk  with  the  Franknefs  we  did  when 
we  were  nearer  to  an  Equality  :  As  all  I  do  will  be 
received  with  Prejudice,  all  you  do  will  be  looked  upon 
with  Partiality.  What  I  defire  of  you,  is,  that  you, 
who  are  courted  by  all,  would  fmJle  upon  me,  who  am 
fhunned  by  all.  Let  that  Grace  and  Favour  which 
your  Fortune  throws  upon  you,  be  turned  to  make  up 
the  Coldnefs  and  Indifference  that  is  ufed  towards  me. 
All  good  and  generous  Men  will  have  an  Eye  of  Kind- 
nefs for  me  for  my  own  fake,  and  ihe  reft  of  the  World 
will  regard  me  for  yours.  There  is  a  happy  Conta- 
gion in  Riches,  as  well  as  a  deftruftive  one  in  Poverty  ; 
The  Rich  can  make  rich  without  parting  with  any  of 
their  Store,  and  the  Converfation  of  the  Poor  m.akes 
Men  poor,  though  they  borrow  nothing  of  them.  How 
this  is  to  be  accounted  for  I  know  not ;  but  Mens  Efti- 
mation  follows  us  acccording  to  the  Company  we  keep. 
If  you  are  what  you  were  to  me,  you  can  go  a  great 
Way  towards  my  Recovery  ;  if  you  are  not,  my  good 
Fortune,  if  ever  it  returns,  will  return  by  flower  Ap- 
*  preaches. 

1  am,  S  1  R, 

Tour  affe8io7iaie  Friend, 

and  humble  Ser^'ant. 

THIS 
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THIS  was  anfwered  with  a  Condefcenfion  that  did 
inot,  by  lone;  impertinent  Profeffions  of  Kindncfs,  infult 
jhis  Diftrefs,"^buc  was  as  follows. 

Dear  Tom, 

"  T  A  M  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  Heart  enough 

"   -1-  to  be"-in  the  World  a  fecond  time.     I  affure  you,  I 

"  do  not  tiiink  your  numerous  Family  at  all  diminifhed 

'•  (in  the  Gifts  of  Nature  for  which  I  have  ever  fomuch 

"  admired  them)  by  what  hasfo  lately  happened  to  you. 

'   ]  (hall  not  only  countenance  your  AiFairs  with  my  Ap- 

•  nearance   for  you,  but  fhall  accommodate  you  with  a 

"  confiderable  Sum  at  common  Intereft  for  three  Years. 

•'  You  know  I  could  make  more  of  it;    but   I  have  fo 

"  great  a  Love  for  you,  that  I  can  wave  Opportunities 

"  of  Gain  to  help  you  ;    for  I  do  not  cafe  whether  they 

"   fay  of  me  after  I  am  dead,  that  I  had  an  hundred  or 

"  fifty    thoufand  Pounds  more  than  I  wanted  when  I 

"  was  living. 

X  Tour  obliged  h'umble  Servant, 

N^  457       T^ bur f day,  Aiigujl  14. 


Muha  ts'  pr  cedar  a  rninantis. 

Hor.  Sat.  3.  1.  2.  v.  9. 


Seeming  to  protni/e  fame  thing  nvond'rous  great. 

I  Shall  this  Day  lay  before  my  Reader  a  Let.er,  written 
by  the  fame  Hand  with  that  of  lalt  Friday,  which  con- 
tained Propofals  for  a  printed  News-paper,  that  Ihould 
take  in  the  whole  Circle  of  the  Peny-poll. 

SIR, 

THE  kind  Reception  you  gave  my  lafl:  Friday's  Let- 
ter, in  which  I  broached  my  Projeft  of  a  News  Pa- 
per, encourages  me  to  lay  before  you  two  or  three  more; 
for,  you  mull  know,  Sir,  that  we  look  upon  you  to  be 

the 
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the  LoiK-rdes  of  the  learned  World,  and  cannot  think  any 
Scheme  practicable  or  rational  before  you  have  approved 
of  it,  tho'  all  the  Money  we  raife  by  it  is  on  cur  own 
Funds,  and  for  our  private  Ufe. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  Ne^vs- Letter  of  Whifpers, 
writien  every  PoU,  and  fent  about  the  Kingdom,  after 
the  fame  Manner  as  that  of  Mr.  Z))Tr,  Mr.  Daixkes,  er 
any  other  Epiftolary  Hiftorian,  might  be  highly  gratify- 
ing to  the  Public,  as  well  as  beneficial  to  the  Author. 
By  Whifpers  I  mean  thefe  Pieces  of  News  which  are 
communicated  as  Secrets,  and  which  bring  a  double  Plea- 
fure  to  the  Hearer  ;  firft,  as  they  are  private  Hiftory, 
and  in  the  next  Place,  as  they  have  always  in  them  a  Dafh 
of  Scandal.  Thefe  are  the  two  chief  Qualifications  in 
an  Article  of  News,  which  recommend  it,  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  Manner,  to  the  Ear?  of  the  Curious.  Sick- 
nefs  of  Perfons  in  high  Polls,  Twilight  Viiits  paid  and 
received  by  Minifters  of  State,  ClandtftineCourtfhips  and 
Marriages,  Secret  Amours,  Loffes  at  Play,  Applications 
for  Places,  with  their  refpedive  Succeffes  or  Repulfes, 
are  the  Materials  in  which  I  chiefiy  intend  to  deal.  I 
have  two  Perfons,  that  are  each  of  thtm  the  Repcefenta- 
tive  of  a  Species,  who  are  to  furniih  me  with  thofe 
Whifpers  which  I  intend  to  convey  to  my  Correfpon- 
dents.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  Peter  Httjh,  defcerded  from 
the  ancient  Family  of  the  H'^:es.  'I  he  other  is  the  old 
Lady  Blafl,  who  has  a  very  numerous  Tribe  of  Daugh- 
ters in  the  two  great  Cities  of  London  and  WeJitK infer. 
Peter  Uvjh  has  a  whifpering  Hole  in  mcft  of  the  great 
CofFee-houfcs  about  Town.  If  you  are  alone  with  him 
in  a  wide  Room,  he  carries  you  up  Into  a  Corner  of  it, 
and  fpeaks  in  your  Ear.  I  have  feen  Peter  feat  himfelf 
in  a  Company  of  feven  or  eight  Perfons,  whom  he  never 
faw  before  in  his  Life ;  and  after  having  looked  about 
to  fee  there  was  no  one  that  over  heard  him,  has  com- 
municated to  them  in  a  low  Voice,  and  under  the  Seal 
of  Secrecy,  the  Death  of  a  great  iVLan  in  the  Country, 
who  was  perhaps  a  Fox  hunting  the  very  Moment  this 
Account  was  given  of  him.  If  upon  your  entering  in- 
to a  Ccfree  houfe  you  fee  a  Circle  of  Heads  bending 
over  the  Table,  and  lying  clofe  by  one  another,  it  is  te'  to 
oae  but  my  Erie  .d  Peter  is  among  thvra.    I  have  knc  w  i 
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Peler  Pablifliing  the  Whifper  of  the  Day  by  eight  o'Clock 
in  the  Morning  at  Garraivay''s,  by  twelve  at  /'^///'s,  and 
before  two  at  the  Smyrna.     When  Peter  has  thus  effec 
tually  lanched  a  Secret,  I  have  been  very  well  pleafed  to 
hear   People  vvhifpering   it  to   one  another  at   fecond 
Hand,  and    fpreading  it   about  as  their  own  ;    for  you 
muft  know,  Sir,    the   great  Incentive   to  Whifpering  is 
the  Annbition  which   every  one  has  of  being  thought  la 
the  Secret,  and  being  look'd  upon  as  a  Man  wno  has  Ac- 
cefs  to  greater  People  than  one  would  imagine.     After 
having  given  you  this  Account  of  Peler  Hujh,  I  proceed 
to   that  virtuous  Lady,  the  old  Lady  Blaji^    who  is   to 
communicate   to   me  the  private   Tranfadions  of    the 
Crimp  Table,  with  all  the  Arcana  of  the  Fair  Sex.    Ths 
Lady  Blaft,  you  muft  underfland,  has  fuch  a  particular  • 
Malignity  in  her  Whifper,  that  it  blights  lilce  an  Eafterly 
"Wind,  and  withers  every  Reputation  that  it  breathes  up- 
on.   She  has  a  particular  Knack  at  making  private  Wed- 
dings, and  laft  Winter  married  above  five  Women  of 
Quality  to  their  Footmen.     Her  Whifper  can  make  an 
innocent  young  Woman  big  with  Child,  or  fill  an  health- 
ful young  Fellow  with  Diftempers  that   are  not  to  be 
named.  She  can  turn  a  Vifit  into  an  Intrigue,  and  a  di- 
ftant  Salute  into  an  Aflignation.     She  can  beggar  the 
Wealthy,  and  degrade  the  Noble.  In  ihort,  fhe  can  v/hif- 
per  Men  Bafe  or  Foolifli,  Jealous  or  Ill-natured,  or  if  Oc- 
cafion  requires,  can  tell  you  the  Slips  of  their  GreatGrand  - 
mothers,  and  traduce  the  Memory  of  honell  Coachmen 
that  have   been  in  their  Graves  above  thefe  hundred 
Years.     By  thefe  and  the  like  Helps,  I  quelHon  not  but 
I  (hall  furnilh  out  a  veryhandfom  News-Letter.  If  you 
approve  my  ProjeiSl,    I  fhall  begin  to  whifper  by  the 
very  next  Port,  and  queftion  not  but  every  one  of  my 
Cuftomers  will  be  very  well  pleafed  with  me,  when  he 
confiders  that  every  Piece  of  News  I  fend  him  is  a  Word 
in  his  Ear,  and  lets  him  into  a  Secret. 

H  AVIN  G  given  you  a  Sketch  of  this  Projeft,  I 
(hall,  in  the  next  Place,  fuggeft  to  you  another  for  a 
Monthly  Pamphlet,  which  I  Ihall  likewife  fubmit  to  your 
Spedlatorial  Wifdom.  I  need  not  tell  you.  Sir,  that  there 
are  fevcral  Authors  in  Prance^  Germa7iy,  and  Holland,  as 
well  as  in  our  own  Country,  who  publifh  every  Month, 
Vol.  VL  L  what 
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what  they  call  Jn  Account  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned, 
in  which  they  give  us  an  Abllradl  of  all  fuch  Books  as  are 
printed  in  any  Fart  oi  Europe.  Now.  Sir,  it  is  my  Defign 
to  publifh  every  Month,  An  Account  of  the  Works  of  the 
Unlearned.  Several  late  Productions  of  my  own  Coun- 
trymen, who  many  of  them  make  a  very  eminent  Figure 
in  the  illiterate  World,  encourage  me  in  this  Undertak- 
ing. I  may,  in  this  Work,  pofiibly  make  a  Review  of 
feveral  Pieces  which  have  appeared  in  the  Foreign  Ac- 
counts above-mentioned,  tho'  they  ought  not  to  have 
been  taken  notice  of  in  Works  which  bear  fuch  a  Title. 
I  may,  likewife,  take  into  Confideration  fuch  Pieces  as 
appear,  from  time  to  time,  under  the  Names  of  thofe 
Gentlemen  who  compliment  one  another  in  Public  Af- 
femblies,  by  the  Title  of  The  Learned  Gentletnen.  Our 
Party-Authors  will  alfo  afford  me  a  great  Variety  of 
Subjefts,  not  to  mention  Editors,  Commentators,  and 
others,  who  are  often  Men  of  no  Learning,  or  what  is 
as  bad,  of  no  Knowledge.  J  Ihall  not  enlarge  upon  this 
Hint;  but  if  you  think  any  thing  can  be  made  of  it,  I 
fhall  fee  about  it  with  all  the  Pains  and  Application  that 
fo  ufeful  a  Work  defer ves. 

I  am  e-vert 

C  Mofi  'uorthj  SIR,  &e. 
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''AiJ'ui;  «V,  ciycL^i)  •  ••    •  Hef. 

■■  Pudor  jnalus*  •    «  Ifor. 


Fa/fe  Modify. 

Could  not  tut  fmile  at  the  Account  that  was  Yeiler- 
dav  given  nie  of  a  modeft  young  Gentleman,  who 
being  invited  to  an  Entertainment,  though  he  w  as  not 
ufed  to  drink,  had  not  the  Coafidence  to  refufe  his'Glafs 
in  his  Turn,  when  on  a  fudden  he  grew  fo  fluftered  that 

he 
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he  took  all  the  Talk  of  the  Table  into  his  own  Hands, 
abufed  every  one  of  the  Company,  and  fluna  a  Bottle  at 
the  Gentleman's  Head  .^ho  treated  him.  This  has  given 
me  OcLafion  to  refleft  upon  the  ill  Effefts  of  a  vicious 
Modefty,  and  to  remember  the  Saying  of  Brutus,  as  it  is 
quoted  by  Pitt  arch,  that  the  Per/on  has  had  but  an  ill 
Education,  ivho  has  not  been  taught  to  deny  any  thin^. 
This  falfe  kind  of  Modefty  has,  perhaps,  betrayed  both 
Sexes  into  as  many  Vices  as  the  moft  abandoned  Impu- 
dence, and  is  the  more  inexcufable  to  Reafon,  becaufe 
it  aiSls  to  gratify  others  rather  than  itfelf,  and  is  punilli- 
ed  with  a  kind  of  Remorfc,  not  only  like  other  vicious 
Habits  when  the  Crime  is  over,  but  even  at  the  very 
time  that  it  is  committed. 

N  O  T  H  I  N  G  is  more  admirable  than  true  Modefty, 
and  nothing  is  more  contemptible  than  the  falfe.  The 
one  guards  Virtue,  the  other  betrays  it.  True  iVJodcfty 
is  afliamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  repugnant  to  the  Rules 
of  right  Reafon  :  Falfe  Modefty  is  alliamcd  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  oppofite  to  the  Humour  of  the  Company. 
True  IVIodefty  avoids  every  thing  that  is  criminal,  falfe 
Modefty  every  thing  that  is  unfalhionable.  The  latter  is 
only  a  general  undetermined  Inftinft  j  the  former  is  that 
InftiniSV,  limited  and  circumfcribed  by  the  Rules  of  Pru- 
dence and  Religion. 

WE  may  conclude  that  Modefty  to  be  falfe  and  vicious, 
which  engage.^  a  Man  to  do  any  thing  that  is  ill  or  indif- 
creet,  or  which-reftrains  him  from  doing  any  thing  that 
IS  of  a  conirary  Nature.  How  many  Men,  in  the  com- 
mon Concerns  of  Life,  lend  Sums  of  Money  which  they 
are  not  able  to  fpare,  are  bound  for  Perfons  whom  they 
have  but  little  Friendiliip  for,  give  Recommendatory  Cha- 
racters of  Men  whom  they  are  not  acquainted  with,  be- 
ftow  Places  on  thofe. whom  they  do  not  efteem,  live  in 
fuch  a  Manner  as  they  themfelves  do  not  approve,  c'.»d 
all  this  merely  becaufe  they  have  not  the  Confidence  to 
refift  Solicitation,  Importunity  or  Example  ? 

NOR  does  this  falfe  Modefty  expofe  us  only  to  fuch. 
Aftions  as  are  indiTcrect,  but  very  often  to  fuch  as  are 
highly  criminal.  When  Xcnophanes  was  called  timorous, 
becaufe  he  would  not  venture  his  Money  in  a  Game  at 
Dice ;    1  ccnftfs,  faid  he,  that  I  am  ixceedhiJ  timorous,  for 
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J  dare  not  do  any  ill  ihing.  On  the  contrary-,  a  Man  of 
vi:iou?  Modefly  complies  with  every  thing,  and  is  only 
fearful  of<loing  what  may  look  fingular  in  the  Company 
where  he  is  engaged.  He  falls  in  with  the  Torrent,  and 
lets  himfelf  go  to  every  Adion  or  Difcourfe,  however 
unjuftiiiable  in  itfelf,  fo  it  be  in  Vogue  among  the  pre- 
fent  Party.  This,  tho'  one  of  the  moft  common,  is  one 
of  the  moft  ridiculous  Difpofitions  in  human  Nature, 
that  Men  (hould  not  be  alhamed  of  fpeakingor  adling  in 
a  diflblute  or  irrational  Manner,  but  that  one  who  is  in 
their  Company  fhould  be  afham.ed  of  governing  himfelf 
by  the  Principles  of  Reafon  and  Virtue. 

I N  the  fecond  Place  we  are  to  confider  falfe  Modefly, 
ss  itreftrains  a  Man  from  doing  what  is  good  and  lauda- 
ble.    My  Reader's  own  Thoughts  will  fuggeft  to  him 
iriany  Inftances  and  Examples  under  this  Head.  I  fhall 
only  dwell  upon  one  Reflexion,    which  I  cannot  make 
without  a  Secret  Concern.     We  have  in  England  a  parti- 
cular Bafhfulnefs  in  every  thing  that  regards  Religion.  A 
well-bred  Man  is  obliged  to  conceal  any  Serious  Senti- 
ment of  this  Nature,  and  very  often  to  appear  a  greater 
Libertine  than  he  is,  that  he  may  keep  himfelf  in  Coun- 
tenance among  the  Men  of  Mode.     Our  Excefs  of  Mo- 
defty  makes  us  Ihamefaced  in  all  the  Exercifes  of  Piety 
■and  Devotion.  This  Humour  prevails  upon  us  daily ;  in- 
fomuch,  that  at  many  well- bred  Tables,  the  Mafter  of  the 
Houfe  is  fo  very  modeft  a  Man,  that  he  has  not  the  Confi- 
dence to  fay  Grace  at  his  own  Table :  A  Cuftom  which 
is  not  only  pradlifed  by  all  the  Nations  about  us,  but  was 
never  omitted  by  the  Heathens  themfelves.  Englijh  Gen- 
tlemen who  travel  into  Roman- Catholic  Countries,  are 
not   a  little  furprifed  to  meet  with  People  of  the  befl 
Quality  kneeling  in  their  Churches,  and  engaged  in  their 
private  Devotions,  tho'  it  be  rwt  at  the  Hours  of  Public 
Worfhip.  An  Officer  of  the  Army,  or  a  Man  of  Wit  and 
pleafure  in  thofe  Countries,  would  be  afraid  of  paffing 
not  only  for  an  irreligious,  but  an  ill-bred  R'lan,  ihould 
he  be  feen  to   go  to  Bed,  or   fit  down  at  Table,  with- 
out offering  up  his  Devotions  on  fuch  Occahons.    The 
fame  Show  of  Religion  appears  in  all  the  Foreign  Re- 
formed Churches,  and  enters  fo  much  in  their  Ordinary 
Converfation,  that  an  EvgUjkviafi  is  apt  to  term  them 
Hypocritical  and  Precil^.  THIS 
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THIS  little  Appearance  of  a  Religious  Deportment 
in  our  Nation,  may  proceed  in  fome  meafure  from  that 
Modcfty  which  is  natural  to  us,  but  the  great  Occafion  of 
it  is  certainly  this.  Thofe  Swarms  of  Seftaries  that  over- 
ran the  Nation  in  the  time  of  the  great  Rebellion,  car- 
ried their  Hypocrify  fo  high,  that  they  had  converted 
our  whole  Language  into  a  Jargon  of  Enthufiafm  j  info- 
much  that  upon  the  Reftoration  Men  thought  they  could 
not  recede  too  far  from  the  Behaviour  and  PradlLce  of 
thofe  Perfons,  who  had  made  Religion   a  Cloke  to  fo 
many  Vilianies.     This  led  them  into  the  other  Extreme, 
every  Appearance  of  Devotion  was  looked  u^;on  as  Puri- 
tanical, and  falling  into  the  Hands  of  the  Ridiculers  who 
flourilhed  in  that  Reign,  and  attacked  every  thing  that 
was  Serious,  it  has  ever  fince  been  out  of  Countenance 
among  us.     By  this  means  we  are  gradually  fallen  into 
that  Vicious  Modefty  which  has  in  fome  meafure  worn 
out  from  among   us  the  Appearance  of  Chriftianity  in 
Ordinary  Life  and  Converfation,  and  which  dillinguifhes 
Bs  from  all  our  Neighbours. 

HYPOCRISY  cannot  indeed  be  too  much  detefl» 
ed,  but  at  the  fame  time  is  to  be  preferred  to  open 
Impiety.  They  are  both  equally  dcftruftive  to  the  Per- 
fon  who  is  poffefled  with  them  ;  but  in  regi^r.-^  tO  C-uicrs, 
Hypocrify  is  not  fo  pernicious  as  barefaced  Irreligion. 
The  due  Mean  to  be  obferved  is  to  be  fincerely  Virtu- 
ous, and  at  the  fame  time  to  let  the  World  fee  we  are 
fo.  I  do  not  know  a  more  dreadful  Menace  in  the 
Holy  Writings,  than  that  which  is  pronounced  againll 
thofe  who  have  this  perverted  Modefty,  to  be  afhamed 
before  Men  in  a  Particular  of  fuch  unfpcakable  Impor- 
tance. C 
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■  '        ^incquid  digmitn  fap'ient'e  honoque  eji. 

Hor.  Ep.  4.1.  i.v.  5; 

. y/hat  hejits  the  Wife  and  Good.  Creech, 

RELIGION  may  be  confidered  under  two  Gene- 
ral Heads.  The  firft  comprehends  what  we  are  to 
believe,  the  other  what  we  are  to  pradlife.  By 
thofe  things  which  we  are  to  believe,  I  mean  whatever  is 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Koly  Writings,  and  v.'hich  we 
could  not- have  obtained  the  Knowledge  of  by  the  Lighc 
of  Nature  ;  by  the  things  which  we  are  to  praflife,  I 
mean  all  thofe  Duties  to  which  we  are  direded  by  Reafon 
or  Natural  Religion.  The  firrt  of  thefe  I  fhall  dillinguilh 
by  the  Name  of  Faith,  the  fecond  by  that  of  Morality. 

J  F  we  look  into  the  more  ferious  Part  of  Mankind,  we 
iind  many  who  lay  fo  great  a  Strefs  upon  Faith,  that  they 
negleft  Morality  ;  and  many  who  build  fo  much  upon  Mo- 
rality, that  they  do  not  pay  a  due  Regard  to  Faith.  The 
perfedl  Man  ftiould  be  defedlive  in  neither  of  thefe  Parti- 
culars, as  will  be  very  evident  to  thofe  who  confider  the 
Benefits  which  arife  from  each  of  them,  and  which  I  {hall 
make  the  Subjedlof  this  Day's  Paper. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  this  general  Divifion 
of  Chiiflian  Duty  into  Morality  and  Faith,  and  that  the.y 
have  both  their  peculiar  Excellencies,  the  firft  has  the 
Preeminence  in  feveral  Refpefts. 

Firft.  BECAUSE  the  greateft  Part  of  Morality  (a3 
I  have  ftated  the  Notion  of  it)  is  of  a  fixt  Eternal  Nature, 
and  will  endure  when  Faith  fhall  fail,  and  be  loft  in 
Conviclion. 

Secondly,  BECAUSE  a  Perfon  may  be  qualified  to 
do  greater  Good  to  Mankind,  and  become  more  benefi- 
cial to  the  World,  by  Morality  without  Faith,  than  by 
Faith  without  Morality. 

Ihirdh, 
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Thirdly,  BECAUSE  Morality  gives  a  greater  Per- 
fe£lion  to  human  Nature,  by  quieting  the  Mind,  mode- 
rating the  Paffions,  and  advancing  the  Happinefs  of  every 
Man  in  his  private  Capacity. 

Fourthly,  BECAUSE  the  Rule  of  Morality  is  much 
more  certain  than  that  of  Faith,  all  the  Civilized  Nations 
of  the  World  agreeing  in  the  great  Points  of  Morality, 
as  much  as  they  differ  in  thofe  of  Faith. 

Fifthly,  BECAUSE  Infidelity  is  not  of  fo  malignant 
a  N.itare  as  Immorality  ;  or  to  put  the  fame  Reafon  in 
another  Light,  becaufe  it  is  generally  owned,  there  may 
be  Salvation  for  a  virtuous  Infidel,  (particularly  in  the 
Cafe  of  Invincible  Ignorance)  but  none  for  a  vicious  Be- 
liever. 

Sixthly,  BECAUSE  Faith  feems  to  draw  its  Princi- 
pal, if  not  all  its  E.xcellency,  from  the  Influence  it  his 
upon  Morality ;  as  we  Hiall  fee  more  at  large,  if  wc  con- 
fider  wlierein  confifts  the  Excellency  of  Faith,  or  the  Be- 
lief of  Revealed  Religion  ;  and  this  I  think  is, 

Firjl,  IN  explaining,  and  carrying  to  greater  Heights, 
feveral  Points  of  Morality. 

Secondly.  IN  furnilhing  new  and  flronger  Motives  to 
enforce  the  Practice  of  Morality. 

Thirdly,  IN  giving  us  more  amiable  Ideas  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  more  endearing  Notions  of  one  another, 
and  a  truer  State  of  ourfelvcs,  both  in  regard  to  the 
Grandeur  and  Vilenefs  of  our  Natures. 

Fourthly,  BY  fhewing  us  theBIacknefs  and  Deformity 
of  Vice,  which  in  the  Chriilian  Syfteni  is  fo  very  great, 
that  he  who  is  poflefTed  of  all  Perfeflion  and  the  Sove- 
reign Judge  of  ir,  is  reprcfented  by  feveral  of  our  Divines 
as  hating  Sin  to  the  fame  Degree  that  he  loves  the  Sacred 
Perfon  who  was  made  the  Propitiation  of  it. 

Fifthly,  I  N  being  the  ordinary  and  prcfcribed  Method 
of  making  Morality  effedual  to  Salvation. 

1  have  only  touched  on  thefe  feveral  Heads,  which 
every  one  who  is  converfant  in  Difcourfes  of  this  Nature 
will  eafily  enlarge  upon  in  his  own  Thoughts,  and 
draw  Conclufions  from  them  which  may  be  ufeful  to 
him  in  the  Conduft  cf  his  Life.  One  I  am  fure  is  fo 
obvious,  that  he  cannot  mifs  it,  namely  that  a  Man  can- 
not be  perfeil  in  hLs  Scheme  of  Morality,    who  does 

L  4  not 
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Bot  ftrengthen  and  fupport  it  with  that  of  the  Chrillian 

Faith. 

BESIDES  this,  T  fhall  lay  down  two  or  three  other 
Maxims  which  I  think  we  may  deduce  from  what  has 

been  faid. 

Firjiy  THAT  we  fhould  be  particularly  cautious  of 
making  any  thing  an  Article  of  Faith,  which  does  not 
contribute  to  the  Confirmation  or  Improvement  of  Mo- 
rality. 

Secondly,  THAT  no  Article  of  Faith  can  be  true  and 
authentic,  which  weakens  or  fubverts  the  pradical  Part 
of  Religion,  or  what  I  have  hitherto  called  Morality. 

thirdly,  THAT  the  greateft  Friend  of  Morality,  or 
Natural  Religion,  cannot  poflibly  apprehend  any  Danger 
from  embracing  Chriilianity,  as  it  is  preferved  pure  and 
uncorrupt  in  the  Doftrines  of  our  National  Church. 

THERE  is  likewife  another  Maxim  which  I  think 
may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  Confiderations,  which 
is  this,  that  we  Ihould,  in  all  dubious  Points,  confider 
any  ill  Confequences  that  may  arife  from  them,  fuppof- 
ing  they  fhoiild  be  Erroneous,  before  we  give  up  our 
Affent  to  them. 

FOR  Example,  In  that  difputable  Point  of  Perfecut- 
ing  Men  for  Confcience  fake,  befides  the  imbittering 
their  Minds  with  Hatred,  Indignation,  and  all  the  Ve- 
hemence of  Refentment,  and  infnaring  them  to  profefs 
what  they  do  i]Ot  believe;  we  cut  them- off  from  the- 
Pleafures  and  Advantages  of  Society,  afflidl  their  Bodies, 
diftrefs  their  Fortunes,  hurt  their  Reputations,  ruin  their 
Families,  make  their  Lives  painful,  or  put  an  End  to 
them.  Sure  when  I  fee  fuch  dreadful  Confequences 
rifintr  from  a  Principle,  I  would  be  as  fully  convinced 
of  th^  Truth  of  it,  as  of  a  Mathematical  Demonftration, 
before  I  would  venture  to  a«5t  upon  it,  or  make  it  a  part 
of  my  Religion. 

I  N  this  Cafe  the  Injury  done  our  Neighbour  is  plain 
and  evident ;  the  Principle  that  puts  us.  upon  doing  it,  of 
a  dubiour-and  difputable  Nature.  Morality  feems  highly 
violated  by  the  one,  and  whether  or  no  a  Zeal  for  what 
a  Man  thinks  the  true  Syilem  of  Faith  mayjuftify  it,  is 
very  uncertain.  I  cannot  but  think,  if  our  Religion  pro- 
duces Charity  as  well  as  Zeal,  it  will  not  be  for  fliewing 

it- 
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itfelf  by  fuch  cruel  Inftances.  But,  to  conclude  with 
the  Words  of  an  excellent  Author,  IVe  ha-ve  jujl  enough 
Religion  te  make  us  hate,  but  not  enough  to  make  us  lo-ve 
one  another.  ® 
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Deluded  by  a  feeming  Excellence.  Roscommon. 

OU  R  Defefls  and  Follies  are  too  often  unknown  to  ■ 
us ;  nay,  they  are  fo  far  from  being  known  to  us, 
that  they  pafs  for  Demonftrations  of  our  Worth. 
This  makes  us  eafy  in  the  midft  of  them,  fond  to  lliew 
them,  fond  to  improve  in  them,  and  to  be  efteemed  for 
them.  Then  it  is  that  a  thoufand  unaccountable  Conceits, 
gay  Inventions,  and  extravagant  Adtions  muft  afford  us 
Pleafures,  and  difplay  us  to  others  in  the  Colours  which 
we  ourfelves  take  a  Fancy  to  glory  in :  And  indeed  there  is 
fomething  fo  amufmg  for  the  time  in  this  State  of  Va- 
nity and  ill-grounded  Satisfaftion,  that  even  the  wifer 
World  has  chofen  an  exalted  Word  to  defcribe  its  In- 
chantments,  and  called  it  The  Paradife  of  Fools. 

PERHAPS  the  latter  Part  of  this  Reflexion  may 
feem  a  falfe  Thought  to  fome,  and  bear  another  Turn 
than  what  I  have  given ;  but  it  is  at  prefent  none  of  my 
Bufinefs  to  look  after  it,  who  am  going  to  confefs  that  X 
have  been  lately  amongft  them  in  a  Viiion. 

METHOUGHT  1  was  tranfported  to  a  Hill,  green, 
flowery,  and  of  an  eafy  Afcent.  Upon  the  broad  Top  of 
it  refided  fquint  Qy^d^  Error,  and  popular  Opinion  with 
many  Heads;  two  that  dealt  in  Sorcery,  and  were  fa- 
mous for  bewitching  People  with  the  Love  of  themfelves. 
To  thele  repaired  a  Multitude  from  ,; very  fide,  Dy  two 
different  Paths  which  lead  towards  each  of  them. 
Some  who  had  the  moll  alfuming  Air,  went  diredjy  of 
themfelves  to  Error,  without   expecting  a  Coniudorj, 
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ethers  of  a  fofter  Nature  went  firft  to  popular  Opinion^ 
from  whence  as  fiie  influenced  and  engaged  them  with 
their  o-.vn  Praifes,  fhe  delivered  them  over  to  his  Go- 
vernment. 

WHEN  we  had  afcended  to  an  open  Part  of  the  Sum- 
mit where  Opinion  abode,  we  found  her  entertaining  fe- 
yeral  who  had  arrived  before  us.  Her  Voice  was  pleaf- 
ing;  file  breathed  Odours  as  fhe  fpoke  :  She  feemed  to 
have  a  Tongue  for  every  one  ;  every  one  thought  he  heard 
of  fomething  that  was  valuable  in  himfelf,  and  expefted  a 
Paradife  which  fhe  promifed  as  the  Reward  of  his  Merit. 
Thus  were  we  drawn  to  follow  her,  till  flie  fhould  bring 
us  where  it  was  to  be  bellowed  :  And  it  was  obfervable^ 
that  all  the  Way  we  went,  the  Company  was  either  praif- 
ing  themfelves  for  their  Qualifications,  or  one  another 
for  thofe  Qualifications  which  they  took  to  be  confpicu- 
ous  in  theirs  own  Charadlers,  or  difpraifing  others  fc* 
wanting  theirs,  or  vying  in  the  Degrees  of  them, 

AT  laft  we  approached  a  Bower,  at  the  Entrance  of 
which  Error  was  feated.  The  Trees  were  thick- woven, 
and  the  Place  where  he  fat  artfully  contrived  to  darken 
him  a  little.  He  was  difguifed  in  a  vvhitiih  Robe,  which 
he  had  put  on,  that  he  might  appear  to  us  with  a  nearer 
Refemblance  to  Truth:  And  as  Ihe  ha*  a  Light  whereby 
fhe  manifefts  the  Beauties  of  Nature  to  the  Eyes  of  her 
Adorers,  fo  he  had  provided  himfelf  with  a  magical 
Wand,  that  he  might  do  fomething  in  Imitation  of  it, 
and  pleafe  with  Delufions.  This  he  lifted  folemnly,  and 
muttering  to  himfelf,  bid  the  Glories  which  he  kept 
under  Inchantment  to  appear  before  us.  Immediately  we 
caft  our  Eyes  on  that  part  of  the  Sky  to  which  he  pointed, 
and  obferved  a  thin  blue  Profpeft,  which  cleared  as 
Mountains  in  a  Summer  Morning  when  the  Mifls  go  off, 
and  the  Palace  of  Vanity  appeared  to  Sight. 

THE  Foundation  hardly  feemed  a  Foundation,  but  a 
Set  of  curling  Clouds,  which  it  flood  upon  by  magical  Con- 
trivance. The  Way  by  which  we  afcended  was  painted 
like  a  Rainbow  ;  and  as  we  went  the  Breeze  that  played 
about  us  bewitched  the  Senfes.  The  Walls  were  gilded 
all  for  Show  ;  the  lowell  Set  of  Pillars  were  of  the  flight 
Fine  Corinthian  Order,  and  the  Top  of  the  Building  be- 
ing rounded,  bore  fo  far  the  Refemblance  of  a  Bubble. 

AT 
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A  T  the  Gate  the  Travellers  neither  met  with  a  Porter, 
nor  waited  till  one  fhould  appear  ;  every  one  thought  his 
Merit  a  fufficient  Paflport,   and  prefled  forward.    In  the 
Hall  we  met  with  feveral  Phantoms,  that  rov'd  amongft 
us,  and  ranged  the  Company  according  to  their  Senti- 
ments,    There  was  decreafmg  Honour,  that  had  nothing 
to  ihew  in  but  an  old  Coat  of  his  Anceftors  Atchievements : 
There  was  OJientatioh,  that  made  himfclf  his  own  con- 
ftant  Subjedt,  and  Galantry  ftrutting  upon  his  Tip-toes. 
At  the   upper  End  of  the  Hall  Hood  a  Throne,  whofe 
Canopy  glitter'd  with  all  the  Riches  that  Gaiety  could 
contrive  to  lavifh  on  it ;    and  between  the  gilded  Arms 
fat  Vanity,  deck'd  in  the  Peacock's  Feathers,  and  ac- 
knowledged for  another  Venus  hy  her  Votaries.  The  Boy 
who  flood  before  her   for  a  Cupid,  and  who  made  the 
World  to  bow  before  her,  was  called  ^^/^Cowf^/V.    His 
Eyes   had  every  now  and  then  a  Caft  inwards  to   the 
Neglea  of  all  Objefts  about  him;  and  the  Arms  which. 
he  made  ufe  of  for  Conqueft,   were  borrowed  frorn  thoie 
againft  whom  he  had  a  Defign.     The  Arrow  which  hs_ 
Ihot  at  the  Soldier,  was  fiedg'd  from  his  own  Plume  of 
Feathers ;    the  Dart  he  direfted  againft  the  Man  of  Wit, 
was   winged  from   the  Quills  he  writ  with ;     and  that 
which  he  fent  againft  thofe  who  prefumed  upon  their 
Riches,  was  headed  with  Gold  out  of  tlveir  Treafuries  : 
He  made  Nets  for  Statefmen  from  their  own  Contri- 
vances ;    he  took  Fire  from  the  Eyes  of  Ladies,  with 
which  he  melted  their  Hearts  ;  and  Lightning  from  the 
Tongues  of  the  Eloquent,  to  inflame  them  with  their  own 
Glories.  At  the  Foot  of  the  Throne  fat  three  falfe  Graces; 
Flattery  with  a  Shell  of  Paint,   Jffeilation  with  a  Mirrour 
to  pradlife  at,  and  FafrAon  ever  changing  the  Pofture  of 
her  Clothes.     Thefe    applied  themfelves  to  fecure  the 
Conqucfts  \v\\\c\i  5  elf -Conceit  had  gotten,  and  had  each 
of  them  their  particular  Polities.     Flattery  gave  new  Co- 
lours and  Complexions  to   all  Things,    /t§'eaation  new 
Airs  and  Appearances,  which,  as  (he  faid,  were  not  vul- 
gar, and  Fajkion  both  concealed  fome  home  Defers,  and 
added  fome  foreign  external  Beauties. 

A  S  I  was  rcfleding  upon  what  I  faw,  I  heard  a  Voice- 
in  the  Croud,  bemoaning  the  Condition  of  Mankind, 
which,  is  thus  managed  by  the  ErcathofO/»/«/o«,  deluded 

by 
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by  Error,  fired  by  Self-Conceit,  and  given  up  to  be  trained 
in  all  the  Courfes  of  Vanity,  till  Scorn  or  Po^oert^  come 
upon  us.  Thefe  Expreffions  were  no  fooner  handed 
about,  but  I  immediately  faw  a  General  Diforder,  till  at 
laft  there  was  a  Parting  in  one  Place,  and  a  grave  old 
Man,  decent  and  refolute,  was  led  forward  to  be  puniftied 
for  the  Words  he  had  uttered.  He  appeared  inclined  to 
have  fpoken  in  his  own  Defence,  but  1  could  not  ob- 
ferve  that  any  one  was  willing  to  hear  him.  Vanity  cart: 
a fcornful  Smile  at  him;  SeJf-Conceit  was  angry  ;  Flat- 
tery, who  knew  him  for  Plain  dealmg,  put  on  a  Vi%ard, 
and  turned  away;  JlffeSiation  tofled  her  Fan,  made 
Mouths,  and  called  him  En^oy  or  Slander  ;  and  Fafhion 
would  have  it,  that  at  leall  he  muft  be  Ill-Manners. 
Thus  flighted  and  defpifed  by  all,  he  was  driven  out  for 
abufmg  People  of  Merit  and  Figure;  and  1  heard  it 
firmly  refolved,  that  he  fliould  be  ufed  no  better where- 
ever  they  met  with  him  hereafter. 

I  had  already  feen  the  Meaning  ofmoft  part  of  that 
Warning  which  he  had  given,  and  was  confidering  how 
the  latter  Words  Ihould  be  fulfilled,  when  a  mighty  Noife 
was  heard  without,  and  the  Door  was  blackned  by  a  nu- 
merous Train  of  Harpies  crouding  in  upon  us.  Folly  and 
Broken-Credit \i^xQ  feen  in  the  Hcule  before  they  entered. 
trouble,  Shams,  Infamy,  Scorn  and  Po'verty  brought  up  the 
Rear.  Vanity,  with  her  Cupid  &n6.  Graces,  diiappearcd  ;.. 
her  Subjedls  ran  into  Holes  and  Corners ;   but  many  of 
them  were  found  and  carried  off  (as  I  was  told  by  one 
who  flood  near  me)  either  to  Prifons  or  Cellars,  Solitude, 
or  little  Company,  the  mean  Arts  or  the  vikr  Crafts  of 
Life.  But  thefe,  added  he  with  a  difdainful  Air,  are  fuck 
who  would  fondly  live  here,    when  their  Merits  neither 
matched  the  Luflre  of  the  Place  nor  their  Riches  its  Ex- 
pences.  We  have  feen  fuch  Scenes  as  thefe  before  now  ; 
the  GJory   you  faw  will  all  return  when  the  Hurry  is 
over.  I  thanked  him  for  his  Information,  and  believing 
him  fo  incorrigible  as  that  he  would  flay  till  it  was  hi.s 
Turn  to  be  taken,  I  made  off  to  the  Door,  and  overtook 
feme  few,    who,    though  they  would    not  hearken    to 
Plain-dealing,  were  nov/  terrified  to  good  purpofe  by  the 
Example  of  others  •     But  when  they  had  touched  the 
'Lhiefhold,  it  was  a  ftrange  Shock  to  them  to  find  that 
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the  Delufion  of  Error  was  gone,  and  they  plainly  dif^ 
earned  the  Building  to  hang  a  little  up  in  the  Air  with- 
out any  real  Foundation.  At  firft  we  faw  nothing  but 
a  defperate  Leap  remained  for  us,  and  I  athoufand  times 
blamed  my  unmeaning  Curiofity  that  had  brought  me 
into  fo  much  Danger.  But  as  they  began  to  fink  lower 
in  their  own  Minds,  methought  the  Palace  funk  along 
with  us,  till  they  were  arrived  at  the  due  Point  oi  EJieein 
which  they  ought  to  have  for  themfelves ;  then  the  Part 
of  the  Building  in  which  they  flood  touched  the  Earth, 
and  we  departing  out,  it  retired  from  our  Eyes.  Now, 
whether  they  who  ftayed  in  the  Palace  were  fenfible  of 
this  Defcent,  I  cannot  tell  ;  it  was  then  my  Opinion 
that  they  were  not.  However  it  be,  my  Dream  broke 
up  at  it,  and  has  given  me  Occafion  all  m/  Life  to  re- 
fteflupon  the  fatal  Confequences  of  following  the  Sug- 
geflions  oiFanity. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

I  Write  to  you  to  defire,  that  you  would  again  touch 
upon  a  certain  Enormity,  which  is  chiefly  in  Ufe 
among  the  politer  and  better- bred  Part  of  Mankind  ;  I 
mean  the  Ceremonies,  Bows,  Curtfies,  Whifperings, 
Smiles^  Winks,  Nods,  with  other  familiar  Arts  of  Salu- 
tation, which  take  up  in  our  Churches  fo  much  Time, 
that  might  be  better  employed,  and  which  feem  fo  ut- 
terly inconfiftent  with  the  Duty  and  true  Intent  of  our 
entring  into  thofe  Religious  AHemblics.  The  Refem*.- 
blance  v.hich  this  bears  to  our  indeed  proper  Behaviour 
in  Thcatrej,  may  be  fome  Inftance  of  its  Incongruity 
in  the  above-mentioned  Places.  In  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  and  Chapels  abroad,  I  myfelfhave  obferved, 
more  than  once,  Perfons  of  the  firft  Quality,  of  the 
neareft  Relation,  and  intiraateft  Acquamtance,  paf- 
fing  by  one  another  unknowing  as  it  were,  and  un- 
known, and  with  fo  little  Notices  of  each  other,  that 
it  looked  like  having  their  Minds  more  fuitably  and 
more  folemnly  engaged  ;  at  lead  it  was  an  Acknowledg- 
ment that  they  ought  to  have  been  fo.  I  have  been 
told  the  fame  even  of  the  Mahometans,  with  relation 
to  the  Propriety  of  their  Demeanour  in  the  Conventi- 
ons of  their  erroneous  Worlhip  :    And  I  cannot  but 

'  think 
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*  think  either  of  them  fuflicient  and  laudable  Patterns  of 
'  our  Imitation  in  this  Particular. 

*  I  cannot  help  upon  this  Occafion  remarking  on  the 

*  excellent  Memories  of  thofe  Devotionifts,  who  upon  re- 

*  turning  from  Church  fhall    give    a  particular  Account 

*  how  two  or  three  hundred  People  were  dreffed ;  a  Thing, 
'  by  reafon  of  its  Variety,  fo  difficult  to  be  digefled  and 

*  fixed  in  the  Head,  that  'tis  a  Miracle  to  me  how  two 

*  poQr  Hours  of  Divine  Service  can  be  Time  fufficient 

*  for  fo  elaborate  an  Undertaking,  the  Duty  of  tjie  Place 

*  too  being  jointly,  and,    no  doubt,   oft  pathetically  per- 

*  formed  along  with  it.  Where  it  is  faid  in  Sacred  Writ, 

*  that  the  Woman  ought  ti   ha<ve  a  Cove  ring   on  her  Head 
«  bccaufe  of  the  Ai'.geh,  that  laft  Word  is  by  fome  thought 

*  to  be  metaphorically  ufed,  and  to  fignify  young  Men. 

*  Allowing  this    Interpretation  to    be  right,    the  Text 

*  may  not  appear  to  be  wholly  foreign  to  our  prefent 

*  Purpofe. 

'  WHEN  you  are  in  a  Difpofidon  proper  for  writing 
'  on  fuch  a  Subjedl,  I  earneltly  recommend  this  to  you, 
'  and  am, 

S     I    Ry 

T  Tour  'very  huiiMe  Ser-vaxt, 
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But  I  difcern  their  flatt'ry  from  their  Praife. 

D  R  Y  D  E  Ni. 

FO  R  want  of  Time  to  fubftitute  fomething  elfe  la 
the  Room  of  them,  I  am  at  prefent  obliged  to  pab- 
lilh  Compliments  above  my  Defert  in  the  follovving 
Letters.  It  is  no  fmall  Satisfadlion,  to  have  given  Occa- 
fion to  ingenious  Men  to  employ  their  Thoughts  upon 
facred  Subjects  from  the  Approbation  of  fjch  Pieces  of 
Poetry   as   they  have  fcen  in  my  Saiifdc^js  Papers.     I 

fhall 
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fhall  never  publifli  Verfe  on  that  Day  but  what  is  writte" 
by  the  fam&  Hand  ;  yet  fhall  I  not  accompany  thofe 
Writings  with  Eulogiums,  but  leave  them  to  fpeak  fo^ 
themfelves. 

For  the  Spectator.- 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  XT  O  U  very  much  promote  the  Tntereds  of  Virtue 

*  X     while  you  reform  the  Tafte  of  a  Profane  Age, 

*  and  parfuade  us  to  be  entertained  with  Divine  Poem&, 

*  whilll  we  are  dillinguifhed  by  fo  many  thoufand  Hu- 

*  mours,  and  fplit  into  fo  many  different  Sedls  and  Par- 

*  ties ;    yet  Perlbns  of  every  Party,    Se£t,  and  Humour 
'  are  fond  of  conforming  their  Talle  to  yours.     You  can 

*  transfufe  your  own  Relifh  of  a  Poem  into  all  your  Rea- 

'  ders,  according  to  their  Capacity    to    receive ;    and   ^ 

*  when  you  recommend  the  pious  PafTion  that  reigns  in 
*.  the  Verfe,  we  feem  to  feel  the  Devotion,  and  grow 

*  proud  and  pleas'd  inwardly,  that  we  have  Souls  capa- 

*  ble  of  relifhing  what  the  Spectator  approves. 

*  UPON  reading  the  Hymns  that  you  have  publiihed 

*  in  fome  late  Papers,    I  had  a  mind  to   try  Yeftcrday 

*  whether  I  could  write  one.  The  cxivth  Pfahn  appears 

*  to  me  an  admirable  Ode,  and  I  began  to  turn  it  into 

*  oujr  Language.     As  I  was  defcribing  the   Journey  of 

*  Ifrael  from  Egypt^     and  added    the    Divine  Prefence 

*  amongfl  them,  I  perceived  a  Beauty  in  this  Pfalm  which 

*  was  intirely  new  to  me,  and  which  I  was  going  to  lofe  ; 

*  and  that  is,  that  the  Poet  utterly  conceals  the  Prefence 

*  of  God  in  the  Beginning  of  it,  and  rather  lets  a  PofTef- 

*  five  Pronoun  go  without  a  Subflantive,  than  he  will  fo 

*  much  as  m'^ntion  any  thing  of  Divinity  there.     Judah 

*  ivas   his  SanBuary,  and  Ifrael  his  Dotniiiion  or  Kingdom. 

*  The  Reafon  now  feems  evident,  and  this  Condud  ne- 

*  cefiary  :  For  if  God  had  appeared  before,  there  could 

*  be  no  Wonder  why  the  Mountains  fhould  leap  and  the 

*  Sea  retire ;    therefore  that  this  Convulfion  of  Nature 
'  may  be  brought  in  with  due  Surprife,  his  Name  is  not 

*  mentioned  till  afterward,  and  then  with  a  very  agree- 
'  able  Turn  of  Thought  God  is  introduced  at  once  in  all 

*  his  Majelly.  This  is  what  1  have  attempted  to  imitate 

•  in 
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*  in  a  Tranflation  without  Paraphrafe,    and  to  preferve 

*  what  I  could  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Sacred  Author. 

*  I F    the   following  Effay  be  not  too  incorrigible, 

*  beftow  upon  it  a  few  Brightnings  from  your  Genius, 

*  that  I  may  learn  how  to  write  better,  or  to  write  no 
I  more. 

7'our  daily  Admirer  and  humble  Servant,  SiC* 

PSALM    CXIV. 
I. 

WHEN  \{xz.t\,  freed  from  PharoahV  Hand^'. 
Left  the  proud  tyrant  and  his  Land, . 
The  Tribei  ivith  chearful  Homage  oivn 
Their  King,  and  Judah  ^ivas  his  Throne, 

11. 

'Acrofs  the  Deep  their  Journey  lay, 
The  Deep  dinjides  to  make  them  Way  % 
The  Streams  of  ]  or  d'dnfaiv,  and  fled 
With  hachward  Current  to  their  Head, 

III. 
The  Mountains  Jhook  like  frighted  Sheep, 
Like  Lambs  the  little  Hillocks  leap  ; 
Not  Sinai  on  her  Bafe  could f  and, 
Con/cious  of  So^"" reign  Poivr  at  hand, 

IV. 
fj'hat  Po-i>.''r  could  make  the  Deep  di'vide  ? 
Make  Jordan  backixard roll  his  Tide? 
Why  did  ye  leap,  ye  little  Hills? 
And 'whence  the  Fright  that  Sins.!  feels  ?, 

V. 

Let  cvry  Mountain,  evry  Flood 
Retire,  and  knotu  th'  approaching  God, 
The  King  of  Ifrael  :  See  him  here; 
Tremble  thou  Earth,  adare  and  fear. 

VI. 
He  thunders,  and  all  Nature  mourns  j 

The  Reek  to  fending  Pools  he  turns  ; 
Flints  fpring  ivith  Fountains  /it  his  Word, 
/nd  Fires  and  Seas  coffefs  their  Lord, 

.  '  Mr. 
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Mr.  S  PE  CTAT  O  R, 

'  'TT^  HERE  are  thofe  who  ta!ce  the  Advantage  of 
'      X     your  putting  an  Half-peny  Value  upon  yourfelf 

*  above  the  reil:  of  our  daily  Writers,  to  defame  you  in 
'  public  Converfation,    and  ftrive  to  make  you   unpo- 

*  pular  upon  the  Account  of  this  faid  Half-peny.    But  if 

*  I  were  you,  I  would  infill  upon  that  fmall  Acknow- 
'  ledgment  for  the  fuperior  Merit  of  yours,  as  being  a 
'  Work  of  Invention.     Give  me  leave  therefore  to  do 

*  you  Juftice,  and  fay  in  your  Behalf,  what  you  cannot 
'  yourfelf,    which  is,   That  your  Writings  have  made 

*  Learning  a  more  neceflary  Part  of  Good-breeding  than 
'  it  was  before  you  appeared  :   That  Modefty  is  become 

*  fafhionable,  and  Impudence    ftands  in  need  of  fome 

*  Wit;  fmce  you  have  put  them  both  in  their  proper 
'  Lights.     Profanenefs,  Lewdnefs,  and  Debauchery  are 

*  not  now  Qualifications,  and  a  Man  may  be  a  very  fine 

*  Gentleman,  tho'  he  is  neither  a  Keeper  nor  an  Infidel. 

'  I  would  have   you  tell  the  Town  the  Story  of  the 

*  Sibyhy  if  they  deny  giving  you  Two-Pence.  Let  them 

*  kp.osv,  that   thofe  facred  Papers   were  valued   at  the 

*  fame  Rate  after  two  Thirds  of  them  were  deftroyed,  as 

*  v/hen  there  was  the  whole  Set.     There  are  fo  many  of 

*  us  who  will  give  you  your  own  Price,  that  yoa  may 
'  acquaint  your  Non-  Conformifi:  Readers,  That  they  Ihall 

*  not  have   it,  exfept  they  come  in  within  fuch  a  Day, 

*  under  Three  pence.  I  don't  know  but  you  might  bring 

*  in  the  Date  Obolum  BeUifario  with  a  good  Grace.  The 

*  Witlings  come  in  Clufters  to  two  or  three  CofFee-houfes 
'  which  have  left  you  off,   and  I  hope  you  will  make  us, 

*  who   fine  to  your  Wit,  merry  with   their  Charaders 
who  Hand  out  a;iainft  it. 

I  am  your  fiicjl  humble  Servant, 


*£>" 


P.  S.  '  I  have  lately  got  the  ingenious  Authors  of 
Blacking  for  Shoes,  Powder  for  colouring  the  Hair, 
Pomatum  for  the  Hands,  Cofmetic  for  the  Face,  to 
be  your  conftant  Cullomers  ;  fo  that  your  Advertife- 
ments  will  as  much  adorn  the  outward  Man,  as  your 
*-  Paper  does  the  inward.  T 

Wtdnefdayi , 


*. 
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Nil  ego  pratulerim  ■  Jucundo  fanus  amico . 

Hor.  Sat.  5. 1.  i.  v.  44;. 
Nothing  fo  grateful  as  a  plea/ant  Friend. 

PEOPLE   are  not  aware  of  the  very  great  Fo-rce 
which  Pleafantry  in  Company  has  upon  all   tkoCe 
with  whom  a  Man  of  that  Talent  converfes.     His 
Faults  are  generally  overlooked  by  all  his  Acquaintance, 
and_  a  certain  Carelefnefs  that  conftantly  attends  all  his 
Aaions,  carries  him  on  with  greater  Succefs,  than  Dili- 
gence and  Affiduity  does  others  who  h.-:ve  no  Share  of 
this   Endowment.  'Dad-nthus  brea'ks   his   Word   upon  all 
Occafions   both  trivial  and  impo'tant ;  and  when  he    is 
fufficiently  railed  at  for  that  abominable  Quality,  they 
who  talk  of  him  end  with.  After  all  he  is  a  --very  plea- 
foMt  Felknv.     Dacinthus  is  an    ill-natured  Hufband,  and 
yet  the  very  Women  end  their  Freedom  of  Difcourfe  up- 
on  this    Subjedt,   But  after   all  he  is  I'cry  pUafant  Co7n- 
pany.     Daci?jthus  is  neither  in  point  of  Honour,  Civility, 
Good-breeding,    or  Good-nature  unexceptionable,    and 
yet    all   is    anfwered.   For  he  is   a    'very   fleafant   Fellouj. 
When  this  Quality  is  confpicuous  in  a  Man  who  has,  to 
accompany  it,  manly  and  virtuous  Sentiments,  there  can- 
not certainly  be  any   thing  which  can  give  fo  pleafmg 
Gratification  as  the  Gaiety  of  fuch  a  Perfon  ;  but  when  it 
is  alone,  and  ferves  only  to  gild  a  Croud  of  ill  Qualities, 
there  is  no  Man  fo  much  to  be  avoided  as  your  pieafant 
Fellow.     A  very  pieafant  Fellow  Ihall  turn  your  good 
Name  to  a  Jeft,  make  your  Charader  contemptible,  de- 
bauch your  Wife  or  Daughter,  and  yet   be  received  by 
the  reft  of  the  World  with  welcome  where-ever  he   ap- 
pears.   It  is  very  ordinary  with  thcfe   of  this  Character 
to  be  attentive  only  to  their  own  SatisfaiSlions,  and  have 
very  little  Bowels  for  the  Concerns  or  Sorrows  of  other 
Men;    nay,  they   are   capable   of  purchafing  their  ov/n 
Pleafures  at  the  Expence  of  giving  Pain  to  others.   But 

they 
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tViey  who  do  not  confider  this  Sort  of  Men  thus  care- 
fully, are  irrefiftibly  expofed  to  their  Infinuations.  The 
Author  of  the  following  Letter  carries  the  Matter -fo 
high,  as  to  intimate  that  the  Liberties  of  Evglandhzva 
been  at  the  Mercy  of  a  Prince  merely  as  he  was  of  this 
pleafant  Character. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  np^  H  E  R  E  is  no  one  Pafllon  which  all  Mankind  (o 
'  X.  naturally  give  into  as  Pride,  nor  any  other  Paf- 
'  fion  which  appears  in  fuch  different  Difguifes :  It  is  to 

*  be  found  in  all  Habits  and  Complexions.     Is  it  not  a 

*  Queftion,  whether  it  docs  more  Harm  or  Good  in  the 

*  World  ?  And  if  there  be  not  fuch  a  Thing  as  what  we 

*  may  call  a  virtuous  and  laudable  Pride? 

*  IT  is  this  Paffion  alone,  when  m.ifapplied,  that  lays 
'  us  fo  open  to  Flatterers ;    and  he  who  can  agreeably 

*  condefcend  to  footh  our  Humour  or  Temper,  finds  al- 

*  ways  an  open  Avenue  to  our  Soul  ;  cfpecially  if  the 

*  T'latterer  happen  to  be  our  Superior. 

'ONE   might  give  many  Inllances  of  this  in   a  late 

'  Erg//j7j  Monarch,  under  the  Title  of,  The   Gaieties  of 

*  Kii.g  Charles  II.     This  Prince  was  by  Nature  extreme- 

*  ly  familiar,  of  very  eafy  Acccfs,  and  much  delighted 

*  to  fee  and  be  feen  ;  and  this  happy  Temper,  which  in 

*  the  higheft  Degree  gratified   his  Peoples  Vanity,    did 

*  him  more  Service  with  his  loving  Subjedls  than  all  his 

*  other  Virtues,  tho'  it  muft  be  confefTed  he  had  many. 
'  He  delighted,  tho'  a  mighty  King,  to  give  and  take  a 

*  Jell,  as  tb.ey  lay  ;  and  a  Prince  of  this  fortunate  Dif- 
pofition,  who  were  inclined  to  make  an  ill  Ufe  of  his 

*  Power,  may  have  any  thing  of  his  People,  be  it  never 

*  fo  much  to  their  Prejudice.     But  this  good  King  made 

*  generally  a  very  innocent  Ufe,  as  to  the  Public,  of 

*  this  infn;iring  Temper;  for,  'tis  well  known,  he  pur- 

*  fued  Pleafure  more  than  Ambition:  He  feemed  to  glory 
'  in  being  the  firft  Man  at  Cock-matches,  Ilorfe  races, 

*  Balls,  and  P.ays;    he   appeared  highly  delighted    on 

*  thofe  Occafions,  and  never  failed  to  warm  and  gladden 
'  the    Heart  of  every  Spedator.     He  more    than  once 

*  dined  with  his  good  Citizens  of  London  on  their  Lord- 
!  Mayor's  Day,  and  did  fo  the  Year  that  Sir  Robert  Vinir 


( 
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*  was  Mayor.    Sir  Robert  was  a  very  loyal  Man,  and,  if 

*  you  will  allow  the  Expreffion,  very  fond  of  his  Sove- 

*  reign  ;  but  what  with  the  Joy  he  felt  at  Heart  for  the 

*  Honour  done  him  by  his  Prince,  and  thro'  the  Warmth 

*  he  was  in  with  continual  tolling  Healths  to  the  Royal 

*  Family,  his  Lordlhip  grew  a  little  fond  of  his  Majelly, 

*  and  entered  into  a  Familiarity  not  altogether  fograce- 

*  ful  in  fo  public  a  Place.     The  King  underftood  very 

*  well  how  to  extricate  himfelf  on  all  kinds  of  Difiicul- 

*  ties,  and  with  an  Hint  to  the  Company  to  avoid  Cere- 

*  mony,  flole  off  and  made  towards  his  Coach,  which 

*  flood  ready  for  him  in  Guild-HallY2,x^\  But  the  Mayor 

*  liked  his  Company  fo  well,  and  was  grown  fo  intimate, 

*  that  he  purfued  him  haftily,  and  catching  him  fall  by 

*  the  Hand,    cry'd  out -with  a  vehement  Oath  and  Ac- 

*  cent,  Sir,  you  Jlall  Jiay  and  take  t'  other  Bottle.      The 

*  airy  Monarch  looked  kindly  at  him  over  his  Shoulder, 

*  and  with  a  Smile  and  graceful  Air,  (for  J  faw  him  at 

*  the  Time  and  do  now)  repeated  this  Line  of  the  old 

*  Song; 

He  that''s  drunk  is  as  great  as  a  King, 

*  and  immediately  turned  back  asd  complied  W'thhis 

*  Landlord. 

'  I  give  you  this  Story,  Mr.  Spectator,  becaufe^ 

*  as  I  faid,  I  faw  the  Paffage ;   and  I  affure  you  it's  very 
'  true,  and  yet  no  common  one;  and  when   I  tell  you 

*  the  Sequel,  you  will  fay  I  have  yet  a  better  Reafon 

*  for't.     This   very  Ma) or  afterwards  erefted  a  Statue 

*  of  his  merry  Monarch  in  Stocks-Market,    and  did  the 

*  Crown  many  and  great  Services  ;  and  it  was  owing  to 

*  this  Humour  of  the  King,  that  his  Family  had  fo  great 

*  a  Fortune  fhut  up  in  the  Exchequer  of  their  pleafant  So- 

*  vereign.     The  many  good-natured  Condefcenfions  of 

*  this  Prince  are  vulgarly  known  ;   and  it  is  excellently 

*  faid  of  him  by  a  great  Hand  which  writ  his  Charader, 

*  That  he  'was  not  a  King  a  garter  of  an  Hour  together  in 

*  his  nx-'hole  Reign.  He  would  receive  Vifits  even  from 
'Fools  and  half  Mad-men,  and  at  Times  I  have  met 

*  with  People  who  have  Boxed,  fought  at  Back-fword^ 
'  and  taken  Poifon  before  King  Charles  II.  In  a  word, 
'  he  was  fo  pleafant  a  Man,  that  no  one  could  be  forrow- 

'  ful 
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ful  under  h's  Government.  This  made  him  capable 
of  baffling,  with  the  greateft  Eafe  imaginable,  all  Sug- 
geftions  of  Jealoufy,  and  the  People  could  not  entertain 
Notions  of  any  thing  terrible  in  him,  whom  they  faw 
every  way  agreeable.  This  Scrap  of  the  familiar  Part 
of  that  Prince's  Hiftory  I  thought  fit  to  fend  you,  ia 
compliance  to  the  Requeft  you  lately  made  to  your 
Correfpondents. 

/  am,  SIR, 

r  Tour  mojl  huKihle  SerTjanf, 
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Omnia  qiue  fenfu  <vol-vuntur  'vota  diurno, 

FeHore  foplto  reddit  arnica  quies. 
Venator  deftjfa  toro  cum  numbra  reponit. 

Mens  tamen  ad  Jyl'vas  l^  fua  lufira  redit: 
Judicibus  lites,  aurigis  /omnia  currus, 

'  Vanaqiie  noElurnismeta  cavetur  equis. 
Me  quoque  Mufarumjiudiumfub  nocle  filcnti 

Artibus  ajitetis  follicitare  folet.  Claud, 

Injleep,  'when  Fancy  is  let  loofe  to  play. 

Our  Dreams  repeat  the  IViJhes  of  the  Day. 

Iho"  farther  toil  his  tired  Limbs  refufe. 

The  dreaming  Hunter  fill  the  Chacc  purfuei. 

The  Judge  abed  difpenfes  Jiill  the  Lavjs, 

And  Jleeps  again  o'er  the  unfinijhi'd  Cau/e, 

The  dozing  Racer  hears  his  Chariot  roll., 

Smacks  the  vain  PFhip,  and  Jhuns  the  fancy'' d  Goal. 

Me  too  the  Mufes,  in  the  filent  Night, 

With  luonted  Chimes  of  gingUng  Kerfe  delight, 

I  Was  lately  entertaining  myfelf  with  comparing  Ho- 
mers Balance,    in  which  Jupiter    is  reprefentcd    as 
weighing  the  Fates  of  Hector  and   Achilles,    with  a 
Paflage  of  t'''irgil,  wherein   that  Deity   is  introduced  as 
weighing  the  Fates  of  Tunius  and  jEnea:.     1  then  con- 

fidered. 
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fidered  how  the  fame  way  of  thinking  prevailed  in  the 
Eaftern  Parts  of  the  World,  as  in  thofe  noble  PafTages 
of  Scripture,  wherein  we  are    told,    that  the  great  King 
of  Babylon,  the  Day  before  his  Death,  had  been  weighed 
in  the  JBalance,  and  been  found  wanting.    In  other  t-laces 
of  the   Holy  Writings,    the   Almighty  is    defciibed   as 
weighing   the  Mountains  in  Scales,  making  the  V>"eight 
for  the  Winds,  knowing  the  Balancings  of  the  Clouds, 
andino:hers,  as  weighing  the  Aftions  of  Men,  and  lay- 
i  no- their  Calamities  together  in  a  Balance.     Milton,   as  I  ■ 
have  obferved  in  a  former  Paper,  had  an  Eye  to  feveral 
of  thefe  foregoing  Inftances  in  that  beautiful  Dcfcription 
wherein  he  reprefents  the  Arch-Angel  and  the  Evil  Spi- 
rit as  addreffing  themfelves  for  the  Combat,  but  parted 
by  the  Balance   which  appeared   in  the  Heavens  and 
weighed  the  Confequences  of  fuch  a  Battle. 

^y  Eternal  to  prenjent  fuch  horrid  fray. 

Hung  forth  in  Heanfrt  his  golden  Scales,  yetfeen 

Betivixt  Afirea  and  the  Scorpion  Sign, 

Wherein  all  things  created  firfl  he  'weighed, 

^he  pendulous  round  Earth,  vjith  balanced  Air 

In  counterpoife,  nonv  ponders  all  E-vents, 

Battles  and  Realms  ;  in  thefe  he  put  tnjco  Weights ^ 

The  fequel  each  of  parting  and  of fght. 

The  latter  quick  up  fienv,  and  kickt  the  Beam  : 

Which  Gabriel  Jpjing,  thus  befpake  the  Fiend. 

Satan,  I knowu  thy  Strength,  and  thou  knonvji  mine. 
Neither  our  eivfi,  but  gi-vn  ;  tihat  felly  then 
To  boafl  n.vhat  Arms  can  do,  fince  thine  no  more  '    . 

Than  Heanj'n  permits  ;  nor  mijie,  though  doubrd  non» 
To  trample  thee  as  mire :   For  proof  look  up. 
And  read  thy  Lot  in  yon  celejtial  Sign, 
Where  thou  art  ^ixeigVd,  andjhei.vti  houo  light,  hoxu  iveak, 
Jf  thou  refji.   The  Fiend  looiidup,  and  knc'iu 
His  mounted  Scale  aloft ;  nor  more  ;  but  fed 
Murmring,  and  ijcith  him  fled  the  Shades  of  Night. 

THESE  feveral  amufing  Thoughts  having  taken 
poffefiion  of  my  Iv^ind  fome  time  before  i  went  to  fleep, 
and  mingling  themfelves  with  my  ordinary  Jdeas,  raiftd 

in 
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in  my  Imagination  a  very  odd  kind  of  Vifion.  I  was, 
methouglit,  replaced  in  my  Study,  and  feated  in  my 
EI  bow-Chair,  where  I  had  indulg-jd  the  foregoing  Spe- 
culations, with  my  Lamp  burning  by  me,  as  ufual. 
Whilfl  I  was  here  meditating  on  federal  Subjefls  of  Mo- 
rality, and  confidcring  the  Nature  of  many  Virtues  and 
Vices,  as  Materials  for  thofe  Difcourfes  with  which  I 
daily  entertain  the  Public  ;  I  faw,  methought,  a  Pair 
of  Golden  Scales  hanging  by  a  Chain  of  the  fame  Me- 
tal over  the  Table  that  Hood  before  me  j  when  on  a 
fudden,  there  were  great  Heaps  of  Weights  thrown 
down  on  each  fide  of  them.  I  found  upon  examining 
thefe  Weights,  they  fhewed  the  Value  of  every  thing 
that  is  in  Elleem  among  Men.  I  made  an  EfTay  of  them, 
by  putting  tlie  Weight  of  Wifdom  in  one  Scale,  and 
that  of  Riches  in  another,  upon  which  the  latter,  to 
fhew  its  comparative  Lightnefs,  immediately  Jleiv  up 
and  kick' d  the  Beam. 

BUT,  before  I  proceed,  I  muft  inform  my  Reader, 
that  thefe  Weights  did  not  exert  their  Natural  Gravity, 
'till  they  were  laid  in  the  Golden  Balance,  infomuch  that 
I  could  not  guefs  which  was  light  or  heavy,  whilft  I 
held  them  in  my  Hand.  This  1  found  by  feveral  In- 
ftancesj  for  upon  my  laying  a  Weight  in  one  of  the 
Scales,  v/hich  was  infcribed  by  the  Word  Eternity  ;  tho' 
I  threw  in  that  of  Time,  Profperity,  Affliction,  Wealth, 
Povertv,  Intereft,  Succefs,  with  many  other  Weights, 
which  in  my  Hand  feemed  very  ponderous,  they  were 
not  able  to  ftir  the  oppofite  Balance,  nor  could  they  have 
prevailed,  thoagh  affiftcd  with  the  Weight  of  the  Sun, 
the  Stars,  and  the  Earth. 

UPON  emptying  the  Scales,  I  laid  feveral  Titles 
and  Honours,  with.  Pomps,  Triumphs,  and  many 
Weights  of  the  like  Nature,  in  one  of  them,  and 
feeing  a  little  glittering  Weight  lie  by  mc,  I  threw  it 
accidentally  into  the  other  Scale,  when  to  nay  great 
Surprife,  it  proved  fo  exaft  a  Counterpoife,  that  it 
kept  the  Balance  in  an  Equilibrium.  Tliis  little  glit- 
tering Weight  was  infcribed  upon  the  Edges  of  it  with 
the  Word  Vunity.  I  found  there  were  feveral  other 
Weights  which  were  equally  Heavy,  and  exadl  Coun- 
tcrpoifes   to  one  another  ;  a  few  of  them  I  tried,    as 

Avarice 
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Avarice  and  Poverty,  Riches  and  Content,  with  fome 
others. 

THERE  were  likewife  feveral  Weights  that  were  of 
the  fame  Figure,  and  feemed  to  correfpond  with  each 
other,  but  were  intirely  different  when  thrown  into  the 
Scales;  as  Religion  and  Hypocrify,  Pedantry  and  Learn- 
ing, Wit  and  V'ivacity,  Superftition  and  Devotion,  Gra- 
vity and  Wifdom,  with  many  others. 

I  obferved  one  particular  Weight  lettered  on  both 
Sides,  and  upon  applying  myfelf  to  the  Reading  of  it, 
I  found  on  one  fide  written,  In  the  Dialed  of  Men,  and 
underneath  it,  CALAMITIES:  on  the  other  fide  was 
written,  In  the  Latiguage  of  the  Gods,  '  and  underneath 
BLESSINGS  J  found  the  intrinfic  Value  of  this  Weight 
to  be  much  greater  than  I  imagined,  for  it  overpowered 
Health,  Wealth,  Good-fortune,  and  many  other  Weights, 
which  vvcre  much  more  ponderous  in  my  Hand  than  the_ 

:  Other. 

THERE  is  a  Saying  among  the  Scotch,  tnat  an 
Ounce  of  Mother  wit  is  worth  a  Pound  of  Clergy  ;  I  was 
fenfible  of  the  Truth  of  this  Saying,  when  I  faw  the  Dif- 
ference between  the  Weight  of  Matural  Parts,  and  that 
of  Learning.  The  Obfervation  which  I  m.ade  upon  thefe 
two  Weights  opened  to  me  a  new  Field  of  Difcoveries  ; 
for  notwithfianding  the  Weight  of  Natural  Parts  was 
much  heavier  than  that  of  Learning,  I  obferved  that  it 
weighed  an  hundred  times  heavier  than  it  did  before, 
when  I  put  Learning  into  the  fame  Scale  with  it.  I  made 
the  fame  Obfervation  upon  Faith  and  Morality  ;  for  not- 
vithilandine  the  latter  out-weighed  the  former  feparate- 
ly,  it  receiv^ed  a  thoufand  times  more  additional  Weight 
from  its  Conjunfiion  with  the  former,  than  what  it  had 
by  itielf.  This  odd  Phenomenon  fiiewed  itfelf  in  other 
Particulars,  as  in  Wit  and  Judgment,  Philofophy  and 
Religion.  Juftice  and  Humanity,  Zeal  and  Charity,  Depth 
of  Senfe  andPerfpicuity  of  Stile,  with  innumerable  other 
Particulars  too  long  to  be  mentioned  in  this  Paper. 

A  S  a  Dream  feldom  fails  of  dafhing  Serioufnefs  with 
Impertinence,  Mirth  wich  Gravit>',  methought  I  made 
feve-al  other  Experiments  of  a  more  ludicrous  Nature, 
by  one  of  which  I  found  that  an  Eng/i/h  Odavo  was 
v-ry  often  heavier  than  a  Fmich  Folio ;  and  by  another, 
"  ^  that 
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that  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  Author  weighed  down  a 
whole  Library  of  Pvloderns.  Seeing  one  of  my  Speclators 
lyino-byrue,  I  laid  it  into  one  of  the  Stales,  and  flung 
a  two-peny  Piece  into  the  other.  The  Reader  will  not 
inquire  into  the  Event,  if  he  remembers  the  firft  Trial 
which  \  have  recorded  in  this  Paper.  I  afterwards  threw 
both  the  Sexus  into  the  Balance  ;  bat  as  it  is  not  for  my 
Intereft  to  difoblige  either  of  them,  I  fhall  defire  to  be 
ex'cufed  from  telling  the  Refult  of  this  Experiment. 
Having  an  Opportunity  of  this  Nature  in  my  Hands, 
I  could  not  forbear  throwing  into  one  Scale  the  Prin- 
ciples of  a  Tory,  and  into  the  other  thofe  of  a  Whig  ; 
but  as  I  have  ail  along  declared  this  to  be  a  Neutral 
Paper,  I  fnall  likewife  defire  to  be  filent  under  this 
Head  alfo,  tho'  upon  examining  one  of  the  Weights,  I 
faw  the  WorA.'I E  KE  L  Engraven  on  it  in  Capital 
Letters. 

I  made  many  other  Experiments,  and  though  I  have 
not  room  for  them  all  in  this  Day's  Speculation,  I  may 
perhaps  referve  them  for  another.  I  fliall  cnly  add,  that 
upon  my  awaking  I  was  forry  to  find  ro.y  Golden  Scales 
vanifhed,  but  reiolved  for  the  future  to  learn  this  Leffon 
from  them,  not  to  defpife  or  value  any  Things  for  their 
Appearances,  but  to  regulate  my  Elteem  and  Paffions 
towards  them  according  to  their  real  and  irtrinfic 
Value.  C 
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Jluream  quifquis  medioa-itatem 
Dili  git,  tutus  caret  obfoleti 
Scrdibus  tedi,  caret  innjidenda 

Sobrius  aula.  Hor.  Od.  i  o.  I.  2.  v.  c, 

7he  Golden  Mean,  as  Jke''s  too  nice  to  dvoell 
Among  the  Ruins  of  a  filthy  Cell, 
So  is  her  Modefiy  ^vithal  as  great, 
^lo  balk  the  Eniy  of  a  Princely  Seat. 

No  R  R  I  s. 

I  A  M  wonderfully  pleafed  when  I  meet  with  any  Paf- 
fage  in  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  Author,  that  is  not 
blown  upon,  and  which  I  have  never  met  with  in  a 
Quotation.  Of  this  kind  is  a  beautiful  Saying  in  Theog- 
ms ;  Vice  is  co-vered  by  Wealth,  a?td  Virtue  by  Po'verty  ,  or 
to  give  it  in  the  Verbal  Tranflation,  Among  Men  there 
are  fame  ixho  ha.'ve  their  Vices  concealed  by  Wealth,  and 
cihers  tvho  ha-ve  their  Virtues  concealed  by  Poverty.  Every 
Man's  Obfervation  will  fupply  him  with  Inftances  of 
Rich  Men,  who  have  feveral  Faults  and  Defects  that 
are  overlooked,  if  not  intirely  hidden,  by  means  of  their 
Riches ;  and,  I  think,  we  cannot  find  a  more  natural 
Defcription  of  a  Poor  Man,  whofe  Merits  are  loft  in  his 
Poverty,  than  that  in  the  Words  of  the  wife  Man. 
*[here  'v:as  a  little  City,  and  fevj  Men  nvithin  it  ;  a7id 
there  came  a  great  King  againjl  it,  and  befieged  it,  and 
built  great  Bulzuarks  againjl  it :  No-zv  there  tvas  found 
in  it  a  poor  Wife  Man,  and  he,  by  his  Wifdom,  deli'vered  the 
City  ;  yet  no  Man  remembred  that  fame  poor  Man.  Then 
faid  /,  Wifdom  is  better  than  Strength  ;  ne-uerthelefs,  the 
poor  Mail's  Wfdom  is  defpifed,  and  his  Words  are  jiot 
heard. 

THE  middle  Condition  feems  to  be  the  moft  advan- 
tageoufly  fituated  for  the  gaining  of  Wifdcm.  Poverty- 
turns  our  Thoughts  too  much  upon  the  fupplyingof  our 
WantSj  and  Riches  upon  our  enjoying  Superfluities  j  and 

as 
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as  CoTvley  has  faid  in  another  Cafe,  //  is  hare/ /of  a  Maii 
to  keep  a  fieady  Eye  upon  '■Truth ,  nvho  is  always  in  a  Battle 
or  a  Triumph. 

I  F  we  regard  Poverty  and  Wealth,   as  they  are  apt  to 
produce  Virtues  or  Vices  in  the  Mind  of  Man,  one  may 
obferve  that  there  is  a  Set  of  each  of  thefe  growing  out  of 
Poverty,     quite  different  from  that  which  rifes    out  of 
Wealth.    Humility  and  Patience,   Induftry  and  Tempe- 
rance,  are  very  often  the  good  Qualities  of  a  poor  Man. 
Humanity  and  Good  nature,   Magnanimity  and  a  Senfe 
of  Honour,  are  as   often  the  Qualifications  of  the  Rich. 
On  the  contrary.  Poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  Man  into 
Envy,  Riches  into  Arrogance;  Poverty  is  too  often  at- 
tended with  Fraud,  vicious  Compliance,  Repininp^,  Mur- 
mur and  Difcontent.     Riches  expofe  a  Man  to  Pride  and 
Luxury,  a  foolilli  Elation  of  Heart  and  too  great  a  Fond- 
nefs  for  the  prefent  World.     In  Ihort,  the  middle  Condi- 
tion is  moft  eligible  to  the  Man  who  would  improve  him- 
felf  in  Virtue  ;  as  I  have  before  (hewn,  it  is  the  molt  advan- 
tageous   for   the   gaining  of  Knowledge.    It  was  upon 
this  Confideration  that  Agur  founded  his  Prayer,  which 
for  the  Wifdom  of  it   is   recorded    in  Holy  Writ.  Tn.vo 
things  hate  I  ixquired  of  thee,  dery  me  them  net  before  1  die. 
Remove  far  from  me  Vanity  and  Lies;  gi-ze  me  neither  Po' 
^verty,  nor  Riches;  feed  me  ^vith  Food  convenient  for  me: 
Left   I   he  full  and  deny  thee,  and  fay,  ivho  is  the  Lord? 
or  left  1  he' poor  and  fteal,    an  i  take  the  Name  of  my  God 
in  vain. 

I  fhall  fill  the  remainingPart  of  my  Paper  with  a  very 
pretty  Allegory,  which  is  wrought  into  a  Play  by  Arifto- 
phanes  the  Greek  Comedian.  It  fcems  originally  defigned 
as  a  Satire  upon  the  Rich,  though  in  feme  Parts  of  it, 
'tis  like  the  foregoing  Difcourfe,  a  kind  of  Compaiifon 
between  Wealth  and  Poverty. 

CHREMTLUS,  who  was  an  old  and  a  good  Man, 
and  withal  exceeding  poor,  being  defirous  to  leave  feme 
Riches  to  his  Son,  confults  the  Oracle  oi  Apollo  upon  the 
Subje61;.  The  Oracle  bids  him  f  lUow  the  firll  Man  he 
fhould  fee  upon  his  going  out  of  the  Temple.  The  Per- 
fon  he  chanced  to  lee  was  to  Appearance  an  old  fordid 
blind  Man  ;  but  upon  his  following  him  from  Place  to 
Place,  hi  at  laft  found  by  his  own  ConfelTion,  that  hi* 
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was  P/ufus  the  God  of  Riches,  and  that  he  was  juft  come 
cut  of  the  Houfe  of  a  Mifer.     P/ufus  further  told  him, 
that  when  he  was  a  Boy,  he  ufed  to  declare,  that  as  foon 
as  he  came  to  Age  he  would  diflribute  Wealth  to  none 
but  virtuous  and  jull;  Men;  upon  which  Jupiter  confider- 
ing   the  pernicious  Confequences  of  fuch  a  Refolution, 
took  his  Sight  away  from  him,  and  left  him  to   ftrole 
about  the  World  in  the  blind  Condition  wherein  Chremy- 
liis  beheld  him.     With  mu:h  ado  Chreviylus  prevailed  up- 
on  him  to  go  to  his  Houfe,  where  he  met  an  old  Wo- 
man in  a  tatter'd  Raiment,  who  had  been  his  Gueft  for 
Eiany  Years,    and   whofe  Name  was  Poverty.     The  old 
Woman  refufing  to  turn  out  fo  eafily  as  he  would  have 
lier,  he  threatened  to  banifh  her  not  only  from  his  own 
Houfe,  but  out  of  all  Greece,  if  (he  made  any  more  Words 
upon   the  Matter.     Poa'erty  on  this  Occafion  pleads  her 
Caufe  very  notably,  and  reprefents  to  her  old  Landlord, 
tbat  fliould  (he  be  driven  out  of  the  Country,    all  their 
Trades,  Arts  and  Sciences  would  be  driven  out  with  her  ; 
and  that  if  every  one  was  Rich    they  would  never  be 
fupplied  with  thofe  Pomps,  Ornaments  and  Conveniences 
of  Life  which  made  Riches  deiirable.     She  likewife  re- 
prefented  to  him  the  feveral  Advantages  which  (he  be- 
llowed upon  her  Votaries,  in  regard  to  their  Shape,  their 
Health,     and  their    Activity,    by  preferving  them  from 
Gouts,   Dropfies,  Unwieldinefs,  and  Intemperance.   But 
whatever  fhe  had  to  fay  for  herfelf,  fhe  v/as  at  laft  forced 
to  troop  oiF.     Chremylus  immediately  confiderM  how  he 
might  reftore  Plutus  to  his  Sight;  and  in  order  to  it  con- 
veyed  him  to  the  Temple  of  jSjcuIapius,  who  was  fa- 
mous for  Cures  and  Miracles  of  this  Nature.     By  this 
means  the  Deity  recovered  his  Eyes  and  begun  to  n  ake 
a  right  ufe  of  them,  by  enriching  every  one  that  was  dif- 
tinguidied  by  Piety  towards  the  Gods,    and   juftice  to- 
wards Men;  and  at  the  fametime  by  taking  auay  his  Gifts 
from     the   Impious   and  Undeferving.     This  produces 
ieveral  merry  Incidents,  till   in  the  laft  Aft  Meratry  de- 
fcends  with  great  Complaints  from  the  Gods,  that  fince 
the  Good  Men  were  grown  Rich  they  had  received  no 
Sacrifices,  whicb  is  confirmed  by  a  Prieft  of  yupi/er,  who 
enters  with  a  Rem.onftrance,  that  fince  the  late  Innova- 
ti.©n  he  was  reduced  to  a  ftarving  Condition,  and  could 

not 
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not  live  upon  his  Ofiice.  Chremyha,  who  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Play  was  Religious  in  his  Poverty,  concludes 
it  with  a  Propofal  which  was  relifhed  by  all  the  Good 
Men  who  were  now  grown  rich  as  well  as  himfjlf,  that 
they  fhould  carrv  Plutus  in  a  folemn  Proceffion  to  the 
Temple,  ad  Inftal  him  in  the  Place  of  Jupiter  This 
Allegory  inilructed  the  Athetva.is  in  two  Points,  firfl:,  as 
it  vindicated  the  Lnnduft  of  Providence  in  its  ordinary 
Diftribiitions  of  Wealth  ;  and  in  the  next  Place,  as  it 
fl-.ewed  the  great  Tendency  of  Riches  to  corrupt  the 
Morals  of  thofe  who  pofiefTed  them.  C 
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^ud  ratione  queas  traducere  lenlter  a^cum: 
Ne  te  femper  inops  agitet  •vexetque  cupido  ; 
AV  pa'vor  iff  rerum  mediocriter  utilhim  Spes. 

Hor.  Ep.  18.1.  1.  V.97. 

Ho^jo  thou  may  ft  live,  hc-M  fpend  thine  Age  in  Peace : 
Left  A-uarice,  /nil  posr,  diflurb  thine  Eafe  : 
Or  Fears  Jhoudjhake,  cr  Cares  thy  Mind  abufe. 
Or  ardent  Hope  for  things  of  little  Ufe. 

Creech. 

HAVING  endeavoured  in  my  laft  Saturday^  Paper 
to  (hew  the  great  Excellency  of  Faith,  I  fhall  here 
confider  what  are  the  proper  Means  of  flrength- 
ning  and  confirming  it  in  the  Mind  of  Man.  Thofe  who 
delight  in  reading  Books  of  Coniioverfy,  which  are  writ- 
ten on  both  fides  of  the  Queftion  in  Points  of  Faith,  do 
very  feldom  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  fettled  Habit  of  it.  They 
are  one  Day  intirely  convinced  of  its  important  Truths, 
and  the  next  meet  with  foniethingthat  fhakes  and  dillurbs 
them.  The  Doubt  which  was  laid  revives  again,  and 
fhews  itftif  in  new  Difticulcies,  and  that  generally  for 
this  Reafon,  becaufe  the  Mind  which  is  perpetually  toft  in 
Controverfies  and  Difputes,  is  apt  to  forget  the  Reafons 
which  had  once  let  it  at  rell,  and  to  be  difquieted  with 
any  former  Perplexity,  when  it  appears  in  a  new  Shape, 
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or  is  ftarted  by  a  different  Hand.     As  nothing  is  more 
laudable  than  an  Inquiry  after  Truth,  (o  nothing  is  more 
irrational  than  to  pafs  away  our  whole  Lives,  without 
determining  ourfelves  one  way  or  other  in  thofe  Points 
which  are  of  the  laft  Importance  to  us.     There   are  in- 
deed many   tilings  from  which  wc   may  withhold  our 
AfTent ;  but  in  Cafes  by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our 
Lives,  it  is  the  greateil  Abfurdity  to  be  wavering  and  un- 
fettled,  without  clofing  with  that  Side  which  ajjpears  the 
jnofl  fafe  and  the  moil  probable.     The  firft  Rule  there- 
fore which  I  fliall  lay  down  is  this,  that  when  by  Read- 
ing orDifcourfe  we  find  ourfelves  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  Truth  of  any  Article,  and  of  the  Reafonablenefs  of 
our  Belief  in  it,  we  ftiould  never  after  fuffer  ourfelves  to 
call  it  into  queftion.  We  may  perhaps  forget  the  Argu- 
ments which  occaiioned   our  Conviftion,  but  we  ought 
to  remember  the  Strength  they  had  with  us,  ard  there- 
fore flill  to  retain  the  Convidtion  which  they  once  pro- 
duced. This  is  no  more  than  what  we  do  in  every  com- 
mon Art  or  Science,  nor  is  it  impoffible  to  aft  otherwife, 
confideringthe  Weaknefs  and  Limitation  of  our  Intellec- 
tual Faculties.     It  vyas  thus,   that  Latimer  one  of  the 
glorious  Army  of  Martyrs,  who  introduced  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England,  behaved  himfelf  in  that  great  Com^erence 
which  was  managed  between  the  moft  learned  among 
the  Prcteftants  and  Papills  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
This  venerable  old  Man  knowing  how  his  Abilities  were 
impaired  by  Age,  and  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to 
recolleft  all  thofe  Reafons  which  had  direftedhim  in  the 
Choice  of  his  Religion,  left  his  Companions  who  were  in 
the  full  Poileffion  of  their  Farts  and  Learniug,  to  baffle 
and  confound  their  Antagoniils  by  the  Force  of  Reafon. 
As  for  himfelf  he  only  repeated  to  his  Advctfaiies  the 
Articles  in  which  he  firmly  believed  ;  and  in  the  Profef- 
fion  of  which  he  was  determined  to  die.     It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  Mathematician  proceeds  upon  Proporti- 
ons which  he  has  once  denionilrated  ;  and  though  the  De- 
monflration  may  have  flipt  out  of  his  Memory,  he  builds 
upon  the  Truth,   becaufe  lu:  knows  it  was  demonilrated. 
This  Rule  is  abfolucely  necefiary  for  weaker  Mmds,  and 
in  fome  meafure  for  Men  of  the  greateft  Abilities  ;  but  to 
thefc  lait  I  wo«ld  propofe  in  the  fecond  place,  that  they 
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fliould  layupln  their  Memories,  and  always  keep  by  them 
in  a  readinefs,  thofe  Arguments  which  appear  to  them 
of  the  greatefl:  Strength,  and  which  cannot  be  got  over 
by  all  thg  Doubts  and  Cavils  of  Infidelity. 

BUT,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing  which 
ftrengthens  Faith  more  th.an  Morality.  Faith  and  .vioraiity 
naturally  produce  each  other.  A  IVIan  is  quickly  convinced 
of  the  Truth  of  Religon,  who  finds  it  is  not  againft  his 
Intercft  that  it  (hould  be  true.  The  Pleafure  he  receives 
at  Prefent,  and  the  Happinefs  v.'hich  he  proniifes  him- 
felf  from  it  Hereafter,  will  both  difpofe  him  very  power- 
fully to  give  Credit  to  it,  according  to  the  ordinary  Ob- 
fcrvation  that  ive  are  eafy  to  helie'-cs  nvhat  lue  nx:ijfh.  It 
is  very  certain,  that  a  Man  of  found  Reafon  cannot  for- 
bear clofing  with  Religion  upon  an  impartial  Examinaiion 
of  it;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  certain,  that  Faith  is 
kept  alive  in  us,  and  gathers  Strengch  from  Pradlice 
more  than  from  Speculation. 

THERE  is  flill  another  Method  which  is  more  per- 
■fuafive  than  any  of  the  former,  and  that  is  an  habitual 
Adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  in  conftant  Afts 
of  mental  Worfhip,  as  in  outward  Forms.  The  devou-t 
Man  does  not  only  believe  but  feels  there  is  a  Deity. 
He  has  aftual  Senfations  of  him  ;  his  Experience  con- 
curs with  his  Reafon ;  he  fees  him  more  and  more  in  all 
his  Intercourfes  with  him,  and  even  in  this  Life  almoft 
lofes  his  Faith  in  Convidion. 

THE  laft  Method  which  I  fhall  mention  for  the  giv- 
ing Life  to  a  Man's  Faith,  is  frequent  Retirement  from 
the  World,  accompanied  with  religious  Meditation.  Whoa 
a  Man  thinks  of  any  thing  in  the  Darkncfs  cf  the  Night, 
whatever  deep  Impreflions  it  may  make  in  his  Mind, 
they  are  apt  to  vanifli  as  foon  as  the  Day  breaks  about 
him.  The  Light  and  Noife  of  the  D.iy,  which  are  per- 
petually folicitmg  his  Senfes,  and  calling  off  his  Attention, 
wear  out  of  his  Mind  the  Thoughts  that  imprinted  them- 
felves  in  it,  with  fo  much  Strength,  during  the  Silence 
and  Darknefs  of  the  Night.  A  Man  finds  the  fame  Diffe- 
rence as  to  himfelf  in  a  Croud  and  in  a  Solitude:  the 
Mind  is  ftunned  and  dazzled  amidll  that  Variety  of  Ob- 
jedls  which  prefs  upon  her  in  a  great  City.  She  cannot 
apply  herfelf  to  the  Confideration  of  thofe  Things  which 
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are  of  the  utmoft  Concern  to  her.  The  Cares  orPlea- 
fures  of  the  World  ftrike  in  with  every  i  hought,  and  a 
Multitudeof  vicious  Examples  give  a  kind  of  Juftification 
to  our  Folly.  In  our  Retirements  every  thing  difpofes 
us  to  be  ferious.  In  Courts  and  Cities  we  are  entertained 
with  t-he  Works  of  Men  ;  in  the  Country  with  thofe  of 
God.  One  is  the  Province  of  Art,  the  other  of  Nature. 
Faith  and  Devotion  naturally  grow  in  the  Mind  of  every 
leafonable  Man,  who  fees  the  Impreffions  of  Divine  Power 
and  Wifdom  in  every  Objet5l,  on  which  he  cafts  his 
Eye.  The  Supreme  Being  has  made  the  belt  Arguments 
for  his  own  Exigence,  in  the  Formatioa  of  the  Heavens 
and  the  Earth,  and  thefe  are  Arguments  which  a  Man  of 
Senfe  cannot  forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  ef  the 
Noife  and  Hurry  of  human  Affairs.  ArifiotJe  fays,  that 
fhould  a  Man  live  under  Ground,  and  there  converfe 
with  Works  of  Art  and  Mechanifm,  ar.d  ihould  after- 
wards be  brought  up  into  the  open  Day,  and  fee  the  fe- 
veral  Glories  of  the  Heaven  and  Earth,  he  would  imme- 
diately pronounce  them  the  Works  of  fuch  a  Being  as  we 
defifie  God  to  be.  The  Ffalmift  has  very  beaatiful  Strokes 
of  Poetry  to  this  Purpofe,  in  that  exalted  Strain  :  The 
Ilea-iiens  declare  the  Glory  of  God :  And  the  Firmament 
Jl^enveth  his  handy -^work.  One  Day  telleth  another:  And 
one  Night  certifieth  another.  There  is  neither  Speech  nor 
Language :  But  their  Voices  are  heard  ajnong  tl:^6m.' 
Their  Sound  is  gone  out  into  all  Lands  ;  and  tleir  Words 
into  the  Ends  of  the  World  As  fuch  a  bold  and  fublime 
manner  of  Thinking  furnifhes  very  noble  Matter  for  art 
Ode,  the  Reader  may  fee  it  wrought  into  the  following 
one. 


The  Spacious  Firmament  on  highy 

With  all  the  blue  Ethereal  Sky, 

And  fpangled  HeauenSy  a  Jkining  Frame ^ 

Their  great  Original  proclaim  : 

Th'  uniuearied  Sun,  from  Day  to  Day^ 

Does  his  Creator  s  Poivr  difplay. 

And  publijhes  to  e^very  Land 

The  Works  of  an  Almighty  Hand. 


II.  Som 
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II. 

Soon  as  th"  Evning  Shades  pre-vaz!. 
The  Moon  takes  up  the  ^•ondrous  Tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  lifining  Earth 
Repeats  the  Story  of  her  Birth  : 
Whiljl  all  the  Stars  that  round  her  burn, 
J/td  all  the  Planets  in  their  turn, 
Confrm  the  Tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  fpread  the  Truth  from  Pole  to  Pole, 

lil. 
What  ihciigh,  in  folemn  Silence,  all 
Mo've  round  the  dark  terrejlrial  Br.ll  ? 
What  tho^  nor  real  Voice  nor  Sound 
Amid  their  radiant  Orbs  he  found  ? 
In  Peapns  Ear  they  all  rejoice, 
Aiid  utter  forth  a  glorious  Voice, 
For  e-ver finging,  as  they  f}:ine, 
"  The  Hand  that  made  us  is  Diwne.  C 
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• Vera  inceffu  patuit  Dea. 

Virg.  ^n.  i.v.  405; 

And  by  her  graceful  Walk  the  ^een  of  Lo-ve  is  knonjtin. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N »    • 

WHEN  ASneas,  the  Hero  o^ Virgil,  is  loft  in  the 
Wood,  and  a  perfeifl  Stranger  in  the  Place  on. 
which  he  is  landed,  he  is  accofted  by  a  Lady  in 
an  Habit  for  the  Chace.  She  inquires  of  him,  Whether 
he  has  feen  pafs  by  that  Way  any  young  Woman  drelTcd. 
as  fhe  was?  Whether  fhc  were  following  the  Sport  in  tl;e 
Wood,  or  any  other  Way  employed,  according  to  the. 
Cuftom  of  Huntrelles  ?  The  Hero  anfwers  with  the  Re- 
fpeft  due  to  the  beautiful  Appearance  Ihe  made ;  tells  her,. 
He  faw  no  fuch  I'erfon  as  Ihe  irquir'd  for  ;  but  intimates 
that  he  knows  her  to  be  of  the  Deities,  and  defires  fl;e: 
would  condad  a  Strar.ger.    Her  Form  from  hex  firlt  Ap- 
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pearance  manifefted  (he  was  more  than  mortal  ;  but  tho' 
llie  was  certainly  a  G.-^ddefs,  the  Poet  docs  not  make  her 
known  to  be  the  Goddefs  of  Beauty  'till  fhe  moved:  All 
the  Charins  of  an  agreeable  Perfon  are  then  in  their  high- 
eft  Exertion,  every  Limb  and  Feature  appears  with  its 
refpedtive  Grace.  It  is  from  this  Obfervation,  that  I  can- 
not help  being  fo  paffionate  an  Admirer  as  I  am  of  good 
Dancing.  As  all  Art  is  an  Imitation  of  Nature,  this  is 
an  Imitation  of  Nature  in  its  higheft  Excellence,  and  at  a 
Time  when  fhe  is  moft  agreeable.  The  Bufincfs  of  Dan- 
cing is  to  difplay  Beauty,  and  for  thatReafon  all  Diftor- 
tions  and  iViimicries,  as  fuch,  are  what  raife  Averfion  in- 
llead  of  Pleafure:  But  Things  that  are  in  themfelves  ex- 
cellent, are  ever  attended  with  Impoilure  and  falfe  Imita- 
tion. Thus  as  in  Psetry  there  are  labouring  Fools  who 
write  Anagrams  and  Acroftics,  there  are  Pretenders  in 
Dancing,  who  think  merely  to  do  what  others  cannot,  is 
to  excel.  Such  Creatures  fhould  be  rewarded  like  him 
who  had  acquired  a  Knack  of  throwing  a  Grain  of  Corn 
through  the  Eye  of  a  Needle,  with  a  Bulhel  to  keep  his 
Hands  in  Ufe.  The  Dancers  on  our  Stages  are  very  faulty 
in  this  Kind  ;  and  what  they  mean  by  writhing  them- 
felves into  fuch  Poftures,  as  it  would  be  a  Pain  for  any 
of  the  Speftators  to  ftand  in,  and  yet  hope  to  pleafe  thofe 
Speftators,  is  unintelligible.  Mr.  f  r/V/ff  has  a  Genius,  if 
he  were  encouraged,  would  prompt  him  to  better  things. 
In  all  the  Dances  he  invents,  you  fee  he  keeps  clofe  to 
the  CharaiElers  he  reprefents.  He  does  not  hope  to  pleafe 
by  making  his  Performers  move  in  a  manner  in  which 
no  one  elfe  ever  did,  but  by  Motions  proper  to  the  Cha- 
xaiflers  he  reprefents.  He  gives  to  Clowns  and  Lubbards 
clumfy  Graces,  that  is,  he  makes  them  pradife  what  they 
would  think  Graces :  And  I  have  feen  Dances  of  his, 
which  might  give  Hints  that  would  be  ufeful  to  a  Co- 
mic Writer.  Thefe  Performances  have  pleas'd  the 
Tafte  of  fuch  as  have  not  Reflexion  enough  to  know 
their  Excellence,  becaufe  they  are  in  Nature  ;  and  the 
didorted  Motions  of  others  have  offended  thofe,  who 
could  not  form  Rcafons  to  themfelves  for  their  Difplea- 
fure.  from  their  being  a  Contradidlion  to  Nature. 

WHEN  one  coniiders    the  inexpreliible  Advantage 
ther?  is  in  arriving  at  fome  E.xcelience  in  this  Art,  it  is 

mouftious 
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monftrous  to  behold  it  fo  much  neglefled.  The  following 
Letter  has  in  it  foniething  very  natural  on  this  Subjed. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

I  Am  a  Widower  with  but  one  Daughter  ;    Ihe  was' 
by  Nature  much  inclined  to  be  a  Romp,  and  I  had.' 
no  way  of  educating  her,    but  commanding  a  young 
Woman,  whom   I  entertained  to  take  care  of  her,  to 
be    very  watchful  in  her  Care  and  Attendance  about 
her.     I  am  a  Mm  of  Bufinefs,  and  obliged  to  be  much 
a:broad.     The  Neighbours  have  told  ise,   that  in  my 
Abfence  our  Maid  has   let  in  the  fpruce  Servants  irt 
the  Neighbourhood  to  Junketings,  while  my  Girl  play'd 
and  romped  even  in  the  Street.     To  tell  you  the  plain 
Truth,     I   catched   her  once,  at  eleven  Years  old,    aC 
Chuck-Farthing  among  the  Boys.  This  put  me  upon 
new  Thoughts  about  my  Child,  and  I  determined  ta 
place  her  at  a  Boarding-School,   and  at  the  fame  time 
gave  a  very  difcreet  young  Gentlewoman  her  Mainte- 
nance at  the  fame  Place  and  Rate,   to  be  her  Compa- 
nion.   I  took  little  notice  of  my  Girl  from  time  to  time, 
but  faw   her  novv  and   then  in  good  Health,  cut  of 
Harm's  way,  and  was  fatisfied.    But  by  much  Import 
tunity,  I  was  lately  prevnil'd  with  to  go  to  one  of  their 
Balls.     I  cannot  exprefs  to  you  the  Anxiety  my  filly 
Heart  was  in,  when  I  faw  my  Romp,  now  fifteen,  ta- 
ken out ;     I  never  felt  the  Pangs  of  a  Father  upon  me 
fo  llrongly  in  my  whole  Life  before  ;  and  I  could  not 
have  fufFered  more,  liad  my  whole  Fortune  been  at 
Stake.  My  Girl  came  on  with  the  moll  becoming  Mo- 
defty  I  had  ever  feen,  and  calling  a  rcfpci^ful  Eye,  as  if 
fhe  feared  me  more  than  all  the  Audience,  I  gave  a  Nod, 
which   I  think  gave  her  all  the  Spirit  Ihe  aHumed  up- 
on it,   but  fhe  rofe  properly  to  that  Dignity  of  Afpcd. 
My  Romp,   now  the  molt  graceful  Perfon  of  her  Sex, 
affumed  a  Majefly  which  commanded  the  higheil  Re- 
fpefl ;  and  when  Ihe  turned  to  me,  and  faw  my  Face  in 
Rapture,  ihe  fell  into  the  piettieft  Smile,    and  I  faw  in 
all  her  Motion  that  fiie  exulted  in  her  Father's  Satisfac- 
tion. You,  Mr.  Si'ECTATO.i,  will,  better  than  I  can 
tell  you,    imagine  to  yourfclf  all  the  different  Be-au:ies 
and  Charges  of  Afpe^  in  an  accomplifhed  young  Wo- 

♦  man^ 
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'  man,  fetting  forth  all  her  Beauties  with  a  Deugn  to  pleafe 

*  no  one  (o  much  as  her  Father.     My  Girl's  Lover  can 

*  never  know  half  the  Satisfaftion  that  I  did  in  her  that 

*  Day.  I  could  not  poffibly  have  imagined,  that  fo  great 

*  Improvement  could  have  been  wrought  by  an  Art  that 

*  I   always  held  in  itfelf  ridiculous  and    contemptible. 

*  There  is,  I  am  convinced,  no  Method  like  this,  to  give- 
'    young  Women  a  Senie  of  tlieir  own  Value  and  Dig- 

*  nity  i  and  I  am  fure  there  can  be  none  fo  expeditious* 
'  to  communicate  that  Value  to  others.  As  for  the  flip- 
'  pant  infipidly  Gay  and  wantonly  Forward,  whom  you- 
'  behold  among  Dancers,  that  Carriage  is  more  to  be- 
'  attributed  to  the  perverfe  Genius  of  the  Performers, 
'  than  imputed  to  the  Art  itfelf  For  my  part,  my 
*■  Child  has  danced  herfelf  into  my  Efteem,  and  I  have 
'  as  great  an  Honour  for  her  as  ever  i  had  for  her  Mo- 

*  ther,  from  whom  fhe  derived  thofe  latent  good  Quali- 
'  ties  which  appeared  in  her  Countenance  v.hen  fne  was- 
'  dancing;  for  my  Girl,  tho'  I  fay  it  myiolf,  ihewed  in 

*  one  Quarter  of  an  Hour  the  innate  Principles  of  a  mo- 

*  deft  Virgin,  a  tender  Wife,  a  generous  pjiend,  a  kmd 
'  Mother  and  an  indulgent  Miftrefs.  Fll  llrain  hard  bu5 
'   I  will  purchafe  for  her  an  Hufband  fuitable  to  her  Me- 

*  fit.  I  am  your  Convert  in  the  Admiration  of  what  I- 
'  thought  you  jelled  when  you  recommended  ;  and  if  yoa 

*  p'eaie  to  be  at  my  Houfe  on  Thurfday  next,  I  make  a 

*  Ball  for  my  Daughter,  and  you  Ihall  fee  her  dance,  or, 

*  if  you  will  do  her  that  Honour,  dance  with  her. 

1  am,  SIR,  Tour  inoji  humbk  Servant, 

PHILIPATER. 

I  have  fome  time  ago  fpoken  of  a  TreatiTe  written  by 
Mr.  Weaker  on  this  Subjed,  whicli  is  now,  I  underftand, 
ready  to  be  publiihed.  This  Work  fets  this  Matter  in  a 
very  plain  and  advantageous  Light ;  and  I  am  convinced 
from  it,  that  if  the  Art  was  under  proper  Regulations,  it 
would  be  a  mechanic  way  of  implandng  infenfibly  in 
Minds,  not  capable  of  receiving  it  fo  well  by  any  othe? 
Rules,  a  Senli;  of  Good-breeding  and  Virtue. 

WERE  any  one  to  it&  Mnrinmne  dz.nce,  let  him  be 
never  fo  fenfual  a  Brute,  I  defy  him  to  entertain  any 
Thcughti  but  of  the  higheft  Rcfpeft  and  Efteem  towards 

her. 
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her.  I  was  ftewed  lail  Week  a  Picture  in  a  Lady's  Clo- 
fet,  for  which  fhe  had  an  hundred  diiFerent  Dreffes,  that 
fhe  could  clap  on  round  the  Face,  on  purpofe  to  demon- 
iirate  the  Force  of  Habits  in  the  Diverfity  of  the  fame 
Countenance.  Morion,  and  Change  of  Poflure  and  Af- 
peft,  has  an  EfFed  no  lefs  furpriling  on  the  Ferfon  of 
Mariamr.e  when  fhe  dances. 

C  HLO  E  is  extremely  pretty,  and  as  filly  as  fhe  is 
pretty.  This  Idiot  has  a  very  good  Ear,  and  a  moft  agree- 
able Shape  ;  but  the  Folly  of  the  Thing  is  fuch,  that  it 
Smiles  lo  impertinently,  and  afrcdls  to  pleafe  fo  fillily, 
that  while  fne  Dances  you  fes  the  Simpleton  from  Head 
to  Foot.  For  you  mull  know  (as  trivial  as  this  Art  is 
thought  to  be)  no  one  ever  was  a  good  Dancer,  that  had 
not  a  good  Undejftanding.  If  this  be  a  Truth,  I  fhall 
leave  the  Reader  to  judge  from  that  Maxim,  what  Elteem 
they  ought  to  have  for  fuch  Impertinents  as  fly,  hop, 
caper,  tumble,  twirl,  turn  round,  and  jump  over  their 
Heads,  and  in  a  word,  play  a  thoufand  Pranks  which 
maijy  Animals  can  do  better  than  a  Man,  inftead  of  per- 
forming to  Perfecftion  what  the  human  Figure  only  is 
capable  of  performing. 

IT  may  perhaps  appear  odd,  that  I,  who  fet  up  for  a 
mighty  Lover,  at  leaft,  of  Virtue,  fhould  take  fo  much 
pains  to  recommend  what  the  foberer  Part  of  Mankind 
look  upon  to  be  a  Trifle ;    but  under  Favour  of  the  fo- 
berer Part  of  Mankind,    I  think  they  have  not  enougk 
confdered  this  Matter,  and  for  that  Reafon   only  dif- 
efteem  it.     I  mull  alfo,  in  my  own  Juflification,  fay  that 
]  attempt  to  bring  into  the  Service  of  Honour  and  Vir- 
tue every  Thing  in  Nature  that  can  pretend  to  give  ele- 
gant Delight.     It  may  pofTibly  be  proved,  that  Vice  is 
in   itfelf  dellruftive   of  Pleafure,     and   Virtue    in  itfelf 
condiicive  to  it.     If  the  Delights  of  a  free  Fortune  v.ere 
under  proper  Regulations,    this  Truth  would  net  want 
much  Argument  to  fupport  it ;    but  it  would  be  obvious 
to  every  Man,  that  there  is  a  Hrict  Afiinity  betv;een  all 
Things  that  are  truly  laudable  and  beautiful,  from  the 
highell   Sentiment  of  the  Soul,    to  the  moll  indifferent 
Geflureof  the  Eody.  T 
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•  ^odcunque  m-ea  poteruvt  audere  CamtxtifTf 


Seu  tibi  par  poierunt ;  feu,  qucd/pes  abuuit,  ultra  ; 
Si-ve  minus ;  certcque  catient  minus :  omne  •vo'Vcthus 
Hoc  tibi  ;  ne  tanto  careat  mibi  nomine  Charta. 

TibuU.  ad  MeiTalam,  Eleg.  i.l.  4.  v.  z'4, 

WhaCer  my  Mufe  ad'venturous  dares  indite^ 
I     Whether  the  Kicene/s  of  thy  piercing  Sight 
JppUudmy  Lays,  or  cenfure  ^hat  1  avrite  ;. 
I0  thee  Ifin?,  and  hope  to  borroiv  Fame 
By  adding  to  my  Page  Meflala's  Na??ie.. 

THE  Love  of  Praife  is  a  Paffion  deeply  fixed  In  the 
Mind  of  every  extraordinary  Perlon,  and  thofe 
who  are  moft  afFefted  with  it,  feem  moft  to  par- 
take of  that  Particle  of  the  Divinity  which  diftinguilhes 
Mankind  from  the  inferior  Creation.  The  Supreme  Be- 
ing itfelf  is  moft  pleafed  with  Praife  and  Thankfgiving  ; 
the  other  Fart  of  our  Duty  is  but  an  Acknowledgment 
of  our  Fauks,  whilft  this  is  the  immediate  Adoration  of 
his  Perftftions.  'Twas  an  excellent  Obfervation,  That 
we  then  only  defpife  Commendation  when  we  ceafe  to  de- 
ferveit:  and  we  have  ftili  extant  two  Orations  oiTidly 
and  Pli7!y,  fpoken  to  the  greateft  and  bell:  Princes  of  all 
the  Reman  Emperors,  who,  no  doubt,  heard  with  the 
greateft  Satisfaftion,  what  even  the  moft  difintereftedPer- 
fons,  and  at  fo  large  a  Diftance  of  Time,  cannot  read 
without  Admiration.  C^far  thought  his  Life  confifted  in 
the  Breath  of  Praife,  when  he  profefi'ed  he  had  lived 
long  enough  for  himfelf  when  he  had  for  his  Glory. 
Others  have  facrificcd  thcmfelves  for  a  Name  which  was 
not  to  begin  till  they  were  dead,  giving  away  themfelves 
to  purchale  a  Sound  which  was  not  to  commence  till  they 
were  out  of  hearing  :  But  by  Merit  and  fuperior  Excel- 
lencies not  only  to  gain,  but,   whilft  living,  to  enjoy  a 

great 
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great  and  univeiTal  Reputation,  is  the  lafl:  Degree  of 
Happinefs  which  we  can  hope  for  here.  Bad  Chara£lers 
are  difperfed  abroad  with  Profufion,  I  hope  for  Example 
Sake,  and  (as  Puni{hments  are  defigncd  by  the  Civil 
Power)  more  for  the  deterring  the  Innocent,  than  the 
chaftifing  the  Guilty.  The  Good  are  lefs  frequent,  whe- 
ther it  be  that  there  are  indeed  fewer  Originals  of  this 
Kind  to  copy  after,  or  that,  thro'  the  Malignity  of  our 
Nature,  we  rather  delight  in  the  Ridicule  than  the  Virtues 
we  find  in  others.  However  it  is  but  jull,  as  well  as  pleaf- 
ing,  even  for  Variety,  fometimes  to  give  the  World  a 
Reprefentation  of  the  bright  Side  of  human  Nature,  as' 
well  as  the  dark  and  gloomy  :  The  Defire  of  Imitation 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  greater  Incentive  to  the  Pradice  of 
what  is  good,  than  the  Averfion  we  may  conceive  at 
what  is  blameable  ;  the  one  immediately  direfls  you  what 
you  fhould  do,  whilft  the  othw  only  fhews  you  what )  ou 
fhould  avoid  :  And  I  cannot  at  prefent  do  this  with  more 
Satisfadion,  than  by  endeavouring  to  do  fom^  Juftice  to 
the  Characfter  of  Manilius. 

IT  would  far  exceed  my  prefent  Defign,  to  give  ai 
particular  Defcription  of  Manilius  thro'  all  the  Parts  of 
his  excellent  Life  :  I  fhall  now  only  draw  him  in  his  Re- 
tirement, and  pafs  over  in  Silence  the  various  Arts,  the 
courtly  Manners,  and  the  undefigning  Honefty  by  whi-ch. 
he  attained  the  Honours  he  has  enjoyed,  and  which  now 
gives  a  Dignity  and  Veneration  to  the  .Eafc  he  does  enjoy. 
'Tis  here  that  he  looks  back  with  Pleafure  on  the  Waves 
and  Billows  thro'  which  he  has  fleered  to  fo  fair  an  Ha- 
ven ;  he  is  now  intent  upon  the  Pradlice  of  every  Vir- 
tue, which  a  great  Knowledge  and  Ufe  of  Mankind  has 
discovered  to  be  the  moil  ufeful  to  them.  Thus  in  his 
private  domeflic  Employments  he  is  no  lels  glorious 
than  in  his  public;  for 'tis  in  reality  a  more  difficult 
Tafk  to  be  confpicuous  in  a  fedentary  inaftive  Life,  than 
in  one  that  is  fpent  in  Hurry  and  Bufinefs  ;  Perfons  en- 
gaged in  the  latter,  like  Bodies  violently  agitated,  from 
the  Swiftnefs  of  their  Motion  have  a  Brightnefs  added 
to  them,  which  often  vanifhes  when  they  are  at  Reft; 
but  if  it  then  flill  remain,  it  mull  be  the  Seeds  of  intrin- 
fic  Worth  that  thus  fhine  out  without  any  foreign  Aid  or 
AlTulanc^. 

HIS 
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HIS  Liberality  in  another  might  almofl:  bear  the 
Name  of  Profufion;  he  feems  to  think  it  laudable  even 
in  theExcefs,  like  that  River  which  moil  enriches  when 
it  overflows  :  But  Manillus  has  too  perfedl  a  Tafle  of  the 
Pleafure  of  doing  good,  ever  to  let  it  be  out  of  his 
Power;  and  for  that  Reafon  he  will  have  a  juft  Oeco- 
nomy,  and  a  fplendid  Friigality  at  home,  the  Fountain 
from  whence  thofe  Streams  Ihould  flow  which  he  difperfes 
abroad.  He  looks  with  Difdain  on  thofe  who  propofe 
their  'Death  as  the  Time  when  they  are  to  begin  their 
Munificence  ;  he  will  both  fee  and  enjoy  (which  he  then 
does  in  the  high  eft  Degree)  what  he  beftows  himfelf ;  he 
will  be  the  living  Executor  of  his  own  Bounty,  whilft  they 
who  have  thcHappinefs  to  be  within  his  Care  and  Patron- 
age, at  once  pray  for  the  Continuation  of  his  Life,  and 
their  own  good  Fortune.  No  one  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  Obligations ;  he  knows  how,  by  proper  and  becom- 
ing Methods^  to  raife  himielf  to  a  Level  with  thofe  of 
the  higheil:  Rank  ;  and  his  Good-nature  is  a  fufficient 
Warrant  againft  the  want  of  thofe  who  are  fo  unhappy 
as  to  be  in  the  very  lovveft.  One  may  fay  of  him,  as 
Pindar  bids  his  Miife  fay  of  Theron  j, 

Sivear,  that  Thero;i  y^frf  has  fivorn. 

No  one  near  him  Jhould  be  Poor. 
S-i\;ear,  that  none  e''er  had  fuch  a  graceful  Art, 
Fortune's  Free -Gifts  as  freely  to  impart, 
With  an  unenvious  Hand,  and  an  unbounded  Hear 


A 


NEVER  dL\A  Jtticus  fucceed  better  in  gaining  the. 
univerfal  Love  and  Efteem  of  all  Men ;  nor  fteer  with 
more  Succefs  betwixt  the  Extremes  of  two  contending 
Parties.  'Tishis  peculiar  Happinefs,  that  while  he  efpoufes 
neither  with  an  intemperate  Zeal,  he  is  not  only  ad- 
mired, but,  what  is  a  more  rare  and  unufual  Felicity,  he 
is  beloved  and  careffed  by  both  ;  and  I  never  yet  faw  any 
Perfon  of  whatever  Age  or  Sex,  but  was  immediately 
liruck  with  the  Merit  of  Manilius.  There  are  many  who 
are  acceptable  to  fome  particular  Perfons,  vvhilft  the  reft 
of  Mankind  look  upon  them  with  Coldnefs  and  Indif- 
ference ;  but  he  is  the  firft  whofe  intire  good  Fortune  it  is 
€ver  to  pleafe  and  to  be  plealed,  where-ever  he  comes  to  be 

admiitd. 
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admired,  and  where- ever  he  is  abfent  to  be  larr.cnted. 
His  Meric  fares  like  the  Pidures  of  Ra/bael,  which  are 
either  fcen  with  Admiration  by  all,  or  at  leaft  no  ere 
dare  own  he  has  no  Tafte  for  a  Compofition  which  has 
received  fo  univerfal  an  Applaufe.  Envy  and  IVIalice  find 
it  againft  their  Intereft  to  indulge  Slander  and  Oblcquy. 
Tis  as  hard  for  an  Enemy  to  detraft  from,  as  for  a 
Friend  to  add  to  his  Praife.  An  Attempt  upon  his  Repu- 
tation is  a  fure  leflening  of  one's  own;  and  there  is  but 
one  Way  to  injure  him,  which  is  to  refufe  him  his  jufl 
Commendations,  and  be  obftinately  filent. 

IT  is  below  him  to  cateh  the  Sight  with  any  Care  of 
Drefs  ;  his  outward  Garb  is  but  the  Emblem  of  his  ^Hnd, 
it  is  genteel,  plain,  and  imafFefted  ;  he  knows  that  Gold 
and  Embro-idery  can  add  nothing  to  the  Opinion  which 
aU  have  of  his  Merit,  and  that  he  gives  a  Luftre  to  the 
plHineft  Drefs,  vvhillt  'tis  impoflible  the  richefl  fhould 
communicate  any  to  him.  He  is  ftill  the  principal  Figure 
in  the  Room  :  He  firft  engages  your  Eye,  as  if  there 
were  fome  Point  of  Light  which  fhone  Ihoiiger  upon 
him  than  on  any  other  Perfon. 

H  E  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  Story  of  the  famous  SuJ^ 
(T  Amboi/e,  who  at  an  Aflembly  at  Court,  where  every 
one  appeared  with  the  utmolt  Magnificence,  relying  upon 
his  own  fuperior  Behaviour,  inflead  of  adorning  himfelf 
like  the  reft,  put  on  that  Day  a  plain  Suit  of  Clothes, 
and  drcficd  all  his  Servants  in  the  mcft  coftly  gay  Ha- 
bits he  could  procure  :  The  Event  was,  that  the  E)  es  of 
the  whole  Court  were  fixed  upon  him,  all  the  reft  looked 
like  his  Attendants,  whilft  he  alone  had  the  Air  of  a 
Pcrion  of  Quality  and  Diftinction. 

LIKE  Arljiippus.  whatever  Shape  or  Condition  be 
appears  in,  it  ftill  fits  free  and  eafy  upon  him  ;  but  in 
fome  Part  of  his  Charafter,  'cis  true,  he  differs  from  him  ; 
for  as  he  is  altogether  equal  to  the  Largenefs  of  his  pre- 
fent  Circumftances,  the  Reftitude  of  his  judgment  has 
fo  far  corrected  the  Inclinations  of  his  An'ibition,  that  he 
will  not  trouble  himfelf  with  either  the  Defires  or  Pur- 
fuits  of  any  thing  beyond  his  prefent  Enjoyments. 

A  thcufand  obliging  Things  flow  from  him  upon  every 
Occafion,  and  they  are  always  ib  juft  and  natural,  that  it 
is  iropoiTible  to  think  he  was  at  the  Ie;;ft  pains  to  look  for 

them. 
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them.  One  would  think  it  was  the  Tsmon  of  good 
Thoughts  that  difcovercd  to  him  thofe  Trcifures,  which 
hemiifthave  blinded  others  from  feeing,  they  lay  fo  di- 
redly  in  their  Way.  Nothing  can  equal  the  Pleafure  is 
taken  in  hearing  him  fpeak,  but  the  Satitfaftion  one 
receives  in  the  Civility  and  Attention  he  pays  to  the  Dif- 
courfe  of  others.  His  Looks  are  a  hlent  Commendation 
of  what  is  good  and  praife- worthy,  and  a  fecret  Reproof 
to  what  is  licentious  and  extravagant.  He  knows  how 
to  appear  free  and  open  without  Danger  of  Intrufion,  and 
to  be  cautious  without  feeming  referved.  The  Gravity 
ol  his  Converfation  is  always  erliven'd  with  his  Wit  and 
Humour,  and  the  Gaiety  of  it  is  .tempered  with  fome- 
thing  that  is  inllruflive,  as  vveli  as  barely  agreeable.  Thus 
with  him  you  are  fure  not  to  be  merry  at  the  Expence 
of  your  Reafon,nor  ferious  with  the  Lofs  of  your  Good- 
humour  j  but,  by  a  happy  Mixture  in  his  Temper,  they 
either  go  together,  or  perpetually  fucceed  each  otlier. 
In  fine,  his  whole  Behaviour  is  equally  diftant  from 
Conflraint  and  Negligence,  and  he  commands  jourRe- 
fpeft,  whilft  he  gains  your  Heart. 

THERE  is  in  his  whole  Carriage  fuch  an  CRgnging 
Softnefs,  that  one  cannot  perfuade  one's  felf  he  is  ever 
adluated  bv  thofe  rougher  Pafiions,  which,  where-ever 
they  f  nd  Piace,  feidom  fail  of  ftiewing  themfelves  in  the 
outward  Demeanour  of  the  Perfons  they  belong  to  :  But 
.  his  ConRitution  is  a  juft  Temperature  between  indolence 
en  one  hand  and  Violence  on  the  other.  He  is  mild  and 
gentle,  where-ever  his  Affairs  vi'ill  give  him  leave  to 
follov/  his  own  Inclinations ;  but  yet  never  failing  to  ex- 
ert himfelf  with  Vigour  and  Refolution  in  the  Service  of 
his  Prince,  his  Country,  or  his  Friend.  'Z, 
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Erat   Hofno   ir.geniofus,    a  cut  us,    acer,     Is   qui  plurimum   <ff 
falis  haberet  i^  fellis,  nee  candoris  minus. 

Plin.  Epia. 

He  ivas  an  ingenious,  pleafant  Fellonv,  and  one  <vi-ho  had 
a  gyeat  deal  of  Wit  and  Satire,  iviti  an  equal  Jlare 
cf  Good- humour. 

MY  Paper  is  in  a  kind  a  Letter  of  News,  but  it 
rejrards  rather  what  pafies  in  the  World  of  Con- 
verfation  than  that  of  Bufinefs.  I  am  very  {ony 
that  I  have  at  prefent  a  Circumftance  before  me,  which 
is  of  very  great  Importance  to  all  who  have  a  Relifh  for 
Gaiety,  Wit,  Mirth  or  Humour  ;  I  mean  the  Death  of 
poor  Dick  Eajlcourt.  I  have  been  obliged  to  him  for  fo 
many  Hours  of  Jollity,  that  it  is  but  a  fmall  Recom- 
pence,  tho'  all  1  can  give  him,  to  pafs  a  Moment  or  two 
in  Sadnefs  for  the  Lofs  of  fo  agreeable  a  Man.  Poor 
Eajicourt !  the  laft  Time  I  faw  him,  we  were  plotting 
to  ihevv  the  Town  his  great  Capacity  for  adting  in  his 
full  Light,  by  introducing  him  as  dilating  to  a  Set  of 
young  Players,  in  what  manner  to  fpcak  this  Sentence, 

and  utter  t'other  PafTion He  had  fo  exquifite  a  Dif- 

cerning  of  what  was  defcdlive  in  any  Objjft  before  him, 
that  in  an  Inllant  he  cculd  Ihew  you  the  ridiculous  Side 
of  what  would  pafs  for  beautiful  and  juft,  even  to  Mea 
of  no  ill  Judgment,  before  he  had  pointed  at  the  Failure. 
He  was  no  lefs  Ikilful  in  the  Knowledge  of  Beauty  ;  and, 
I  dare  fay,  there  is  no  one  who  knew  him  well,  but  can 
repeat  more  well-turn'd  Compliments,  as  well  as  fmart 
Repartees  of  Mr.  EaJicourt\,  than  of  any  other  Man  ia 
England.  1  his  was  eafily  to  be  obfervcd  m  liis  inimita- 
ble Faculty  of  telling  a  Story,  in  which  he  would  throve 
in  natural  and  uncxpcded  Incidents  to  make  his  Court 
to  one  Part,  and  rally  the  other  Part  of  the  Company  : 
Then  he  would  vary  the  Ufage  he  gave  them,  according 

aft 
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as  he  faftv  them  bear  kind  or  {harp  Language.  He  had 
the  Knack  to  raife  up  a  penfive  Temper,  and  mortify  an 
impertinently  gay  one,  with  the  moft  agreeable  Skill  ima- 
ginable. There  are  a  thoufand  things  which  croud  into 
iny  Memnry,  which  make  me  too  much  concerned  to 
tell  on  about  him.  Hamlet  holding  up  the  Scull  which 
the  Grave-digger  threw  to  him,  with  an  Account  that 
it  was  the  Head  of  the  King's  Jefter,  fabs  into  very 
pleaiing  Reflexions,  and  cries  out  to  his  Compr-nion. 

Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  1  kne^jo  him,  Horatio,  a  Fellon.v  of 
infinite  Jefi,  of  moji  excellent  Fancy  ;  he  hath  borne  me  o?z 
his  Back  a  thoufand  times  :  And  ?i(rw  hon.v  abhorred  in  my 
Imagination  it  is,  my  Gorge  rifes  at  it.  Here  hung  thoj'e 
Lips  that  I  ha've  kifs\l  1  knew  7iot  ho-iu  oft.  Where  be 
your  Gibes  nonjo,  your  Gambols,  your  Songs,  your  Flajhes  of 
Merriment,  that  ivere  nuont  to  fet  the  'Table  on  a  Roar  P 
Not  one  no-iv  to  mock  your  oivn  Grinning  F  quite  Chop  fallen  F 
Novj  get  you  to  ?ny  Lady  s  Chamber,  and  tell  her.  Let  her 
faint  an  Itich  thick,  to  this  Favour  /he  mufi  come.  Make 
her  laugh  at  that. 

IT  is  an  Infolence  natural  to  the  Wealthy,  to  affix,  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  the  Cbaradter  of  a  Man  to  his  Cir- 
cumftances.  Thus  it  is  ordinary  with  them  to  praife 
faintly  the  good  Qualities  of  thofe  below  them,  and  fay. 
It  is  very  extraordinary  in  fuch  a  Man  as  he  is,  or  the 
like,  when  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the  Value  of 
him  whofe  Lownefs  upbraids  their  Exaltation.  It  is  to 
this  Humour  only,  that  it  is  to  b^afcribed,  that  a  quick 
Wit  in  Converiation,  a  nice  Judgment  upon  any  Emer- 
gency that  could  arife,  and  a  moft  blamelefs  inofFenfive  Be- 
haviour, could  not  raii'e  this  Man  above  being  received 
only  upon  the  Foot  of  contributing  to  Mirth  and  Diver- 
fion.  But  he  was  as  eafy  under  that  Condition,  as  a  Man 
of  fo  excellent  Talents  was  capable  ,  andfmce  they  would 
have  it,  that  to  divert  was  his  Bufinefs,  he  did  it  with 
all  the  feeming  Alacrity  imaginable,  tho'  it  ftung  him  to 
the  Heart  that  it  was  his  Bufinefs.  Men  of  Senfe,  who 
could  tafte  his  Excellencies,  were  well  fatisfied  to  let 
him  lead  the  Way  in  Converfation,  and  play  after  his  own 
Manner;  but  Fools  who  provoked  him  to  Mimicry, 
found  he  had  the  Indignation  to  let  it  be  at  their  Expence, 
who  called  for  it,  and  he  would  fhew  the  Form  of  con- 
ceited 
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ceited  heavy  Fellows  as  Jefts  to  the  Company  at  their 
own  Requell,  in  Revenge  for  interrupti-g  him  fr im  be- 
ing a  Companion  to  put  on  the  Character  rf  a  Jefter. 

WHAT   was  peculiarly  excellent  in  this  memorable 
Companion,  was  that  in  the  Accounts  he  p-ave  of  Per- 
fons  and  Sentiments,    he  did  not  only  hit  the  Figure  of 
their  Faces,  and  Manner  of  their  Geftures,  but  he  would 
in  his  Narration  fall  into  their  very  Way  of  Thinking, 
and  this  when  he  recounted  Paflages,  wherein  Men    of 
the   beft  Wit  were  concerned,  as  well  as  fuch  wherein 
were  reprefented  Men  of  the  lowed  Rank  vi  Dnderftand- 
ing.     It  is  certainly  as  great  an  Inftance  of  Self  love  to  a 
Weaknefs,  to  be  impatient  of  being  mimick'd,  as  any 
can  be  imagined.     There  were  none  but  the  Vain,  the 
Formal,    the  Proud,    or  thofe  who  were  incapable  of 
amending  their  Faults,  that  dreaded  him ;  to  others  he 
was  in  the  higheft  Degree  pleafing  ;   and  1  do  not  know 
any  Satisfadion  of  any  indifferent  kind  I  ever  tailed  fo 
much,  as  having  got  over  an  Impatienceof  my  feeing  my- 
felf  in  the  Air  he  could  put  me  when  1  have  difpleafcd 
him.  It  is  indeed  to  his  exquifite  Talent  this  way,  more 
than  any  Philofophy    I  could  read  on  the  Subject,  that 
my  Perfon  is  very  little  of  my  Care  ;  and  it  is  indifferent 
to  me  what  is  faid  of  my  Shape,  my  Air,   my  Manner, 
my  Speech,    or  my  Addrefs.     It  is   to  poor  Eajtcourt  I 
chiefly  owe  that  I  am  arrived  at  the  Happinefs  of  think- 
ing nothing  a  Diminution  to  me,  but  what  argues  a  De- 
pravity of  my  Will. 

IT  has   as  much  furprifed  me  as  any  thing  in  Na- 
ture, to  have  it  frequently  faid.  That  he  was  not  a  good 
Player :   But  that  muft  be  owing  to  a  Partiality  for  former 
Aftors  in  the  Parts  in  which  he  fucceeded  them,  and 
judging  by  Comparifon  of  what  was  liked  before,  rather 
than  by  the  Nature  of  the  Thing.     When  a  Man  of  his 
Wit  and   Smartnefs  could  put  on  an  utter  Abfencc  of 
common  Senfe  in  his  Face,  as  he  did  in  the  Charafter  of 
Bulfinch    in    the   Northern  Lafs,  and   an    Air  of  infipid 
Cunning  and  Vivacity  in  the  Charafler  of  Pour-.ce  in  The 
Tender  Hi'Jhand,   it  is  Folly  to  difpute  his  Capacity  and 
Succefs,  as  he  was  an  Adtor. 

POOR  Eajlcourt !  let  the  Vain  and  Proud  be  at  Reft , 
they  will  no  more  difturb  their  Adaiiration  of  their  dear 

felves. 
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felves,  and  thou  art  no  longer  to  drudge  in  railing  the 
Mirth  of  Stupids,  who  know  nothing  of  thy  Merit,  for 
thy  Maintenance. 

I  T  is  natural  for  the  Generality  of  Mankind  to  run 
into  Reflexions  upon  our  Mortality,  when  Difturbers  of 
the  World  are  laid  at  Reft,  but  to  take  no  notice  when 
they  who  can  pleafe  and  divert  are  pulled  from  us :  But 
for  my  part,  I  cannot  but  think  the  Lofs  of  fuch  Talents 
as  the  Man  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking  was  Mafter  of,  a 
more  melancholy  Inftance  of  iVlortality,  than  the  Diffb- 
lution  of  Perfons  of  never  fo  high  Charafters  in  the 
World,  whofe  Pretenlions  were  that  they  were  noify 
and  mifchievous. 

BUT!  muft  grow  more  fuccinft,  and,  as  a  S  pe  c^ 
TATO  R,  give  an  Account  of  this  extraordinary  Man, 
who,  in  his  Way,  never  had  an  Equal  in  any  Age  before 
him,  or  in  that  wherein  he  lived.  1  fpeak  of  him  as  a 
Companion,  and  a  Man  qualified  for  Con\erfation.  His 
Fortune  expofed  him  to  an  Obfequioufnefs  towards  the 
\vorft  Sort  of  Company,  but  his  excellent  Qualities  ren- 
dered him  capable  of  making  the  beft  Figure  in  the  moft 
refined.  I  have  been  prefent  with  him  among  Men  of 
the  moft  delicate  Tafte  a  whole  Night,  and  have  known 
him  (for  he  faw  it  was  defired)  keep  the  Difcourfe  to 
himftlf  the  moft  part  of  it,  and  maintain  his  Good-hu- 
mour with  a  Countenan-ce,  in  a  Language  fo  delightful, 
without  Oifence  to  any  Perfon  or  Thing  upon  Earth,  ftill 
preferving  the  Diftance  his  Circumftances  obliged  him 
to  ;  I  fay,  I  have  feen  him  do  all  this  in  fuch  a  charming 
manner,  that  I  am  fure  none  of  ihofe  I  hint  at  will  read 
this,  without  giving  him  fome  Sorrow  for  their  abundant 
Mirth,  and  one  Gufh  of  Tears  for  fo  many  Burfts  of 
Laughter.  I  wifh  it  were  any  Honour  to  the  pleafant 
Creature's  Memory,  that  my  Eyes  are  too  much  fuffufed 
to  let  rae  go  on———  T 
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Dctrahere  aliquid  aheri,  iff  hominem  hominis  incommoda 
fmim  auger e  commidum,  magis  eft  contra  vaturam,  quam 
mosr,  quam  paupertas,  quam  dolor,  quam  cetera  qua 
fojfunt  aid  ccrpori  accidere,  aut  rebus  cxternis.       TuU. 

To  detraSi  from  other  Men,  and  turn  their  DifaJvan- 
tages  to  our  cwun  Profit,  is  more  contrary  to  Nature, 
than  Death,  Poverty,  or  Grief,  or  any  thing  ^hich 
can  affeSl  our  Bodies,    or  external  Circurnftances. 

I  A  M  perfuaded  there  are  few  Men,  of  generous  Prin- 
ciples, who  would  feek  after  great  Places,  were  it  not 
rather  to  have  an  Opportunity  in  their  Hand;  oF  ob- 
liging their  particular  Friends,  or  thofe  whom  they  look 
upon  as  Men  of  Worth,  than  to  procure  Wealth  and 
Honour  for  themfelves.  To  an  honelt  Mind  the  belt  Per- 
quifites  of  a  Place  are  the  Advantages  it  gives  a  Man  of 
doing  Good. 

THOSE  who  are  under  the  great  Officers  of  State, 
and  are  tha   Inrtruments  by  which  they  aft,  have  more 
frequent  Opportunities   for    the  Excrcife   of  Compafnon 
and  Benevolence,  than  their  Superiors  themfelves.  Thefc 
Men  know  every  little  Cafe  that   is  to  come  before  the 
Great  Man,  and  if  they  are  poffefled  with  honell  Minds, 
will  confider  Poverty  as  a  Recommendation  in  the  Perfon 
who  applies  himfelf  to   them,  and   make  the   juftice  of 
his  Caufe  the  moft  powerful   Solicitor  in   his  Behalf     A 
Man  of  this  '"emoer,  when  he  is  in  a  Poll  of  Bufmefs,  be- 
comes a  BlelTing  to  the  Public  :     He  patronizes  the  Or- 
phan and  the  Widow,  afliis  the  Friendlels,  and  guides  the 
Ignorant  :     He  does  not  rejed  the   Perfon's  Pretenfions, 
who  does  not  know  how  to  explain  them,    or  refufe  do- 
ing a  good  Office  for  a  Man  becaufe  he  cannot   pay  the 
Fee  of  it.     In   Ihort,  tho'  he  regulates  himfelf  in  all  his 
Proceedings  by  Juftice  and  Equity,  he  finds  a  thoufand 
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Occafions  for  all  the  Good-natured  Offices  of  Generofity 
and  Companion. 

A  Man  is  unfit  for  fuch  a  Place  of  Trud,  who  is  of  a 
four  untraibble  Nature,  or  has  any  other  Paflion  that 
makes  him  uneafy  to  thofe  who  approach  him.  Rough- 
nefs  of  Temper  is  apt  to  dilcountenance  the  Timorous 
or  Modeft.  The  proud  man  difcourages  thofe  from  ap- 
proaching him,  who  are  of  a  mean  Condition,  and 
who  moft  want  his  Affiftance.  The  impatient  Man  will 
not  give  himfelftime  to  be  informed  of  the  Matter  that 
lies  before  him.  An  Officer  with  one  or  more  of  thefe 
unbecoming  Qiialities,  is  fometimes  looked  upon  as  a 
proper  Perfon  to  keep  off  fmpertinence  and  Solicitation 
from  his  Superior;  but  this  is  a  kind  of  Merit,  that  can 
never  atone  for  the  Injuftice  which  may  very  often  arife 
from  it. 

THERE  are  two  other  vicious  Qualities  which  ren- 
der a  Man  very  unfit  for  fuch  a  Place  of  Truft.  The  firft 
of  thefe  is  a  Dilatory  Temper,  which  commits  innume- 
rable Cruellies  v/ithout  Defign.  The  Maxim  which  fe- 
veral  have  laid  down  for  a  Man's  Conduft  in  ordinary 
Life,  Ihould  be  inviolable  with  a  Man  in  Office,  never  to 
think  of  doing  that  To-morrow  which  may  be  done  To- 
day. A  fir'Ian  who  defers  doing  what  ought  to  be  done, 
is  guilty  of  Injuftice  fo  long  as  he  defers  it.  The  Dif- 
patch  of  a  good  Office  is  very  often  as  beneficial  to  the 
Solicitor  as  the  good  Office  itfelf  In  fliort,  if  a  Man 
compared  the  Inconveniences  which  another  fuffers  by 
his  Delays,  with  the  trifling  Motives  and  Advantages 
which  he  himfelf  may  reap  by  fuch  a  Delay,  he  would 
never  be  guilty  of  a  Fault  which  very  often  does  an  ir- 
reparable Prejudice  to  the  Perfon  who  depends  upon  him, 
and  which  might  be  remedied  with  little  Trouble  to  him- 
felf. 

B  U  T  iij  the  laft  Place  there  is  no  Man  fo  improper  to 
be  employed  in  Budnefs,  as  he  who  is  in  any  degree  ca- 
pable of  Corruption  ;  and  fuch  an  one  is  the  Man,  who 
upon  any  Pretence  whatfoever,  receives  more  than  what 
is  the  flated  and  unquellioned  Fee  of  his  Office.     Gratifi- 
cations, Tokens  of  Thankfulnefs,  Difpatch-Money,  and 
the  like  fpecious  Terms,    are  the  Pretences  under  which, 
Corruption  very  frequently  (hclters  itfelf.    An  honeft  Maa 

will 
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will  however  look  on  all  thefe  Methods  as  unjuftlfiable, 
and  will  enjoy  himfelf  better  in  a  moderate  Fortune  that 
is  gained  with  Honour  and  Reputation,  than  in  an  over-  - 
grown  Eitate  that  is  canker'd  with  the  Acqulfitions  of 
Rapine  and  Exaftion.  Were  al'l  our  Offices  dilcharged 
with  fuch  an  inflexible  Integrity,  we  fhould  not  fee  Men 
in  all  Ages,  who  grow  up  to  exorbitant  Wealth  with  the 
Abilities  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary  Mecha- 
nick.  I  cannot  but  think  that  fuch  a  Corruption  proceeds 
chiefly  from  Mens  employing  the  firft  that  offer  them - 
felves,  or  thofe  who  have  the  Character  of  flirewd 
worldly  Men,  infl,ead  of  fearching  out  fuch  as  have 
had  a  liberal  Education,  and  have  been  trained  up  in 
the  Studies  of  Knowledge  and  Virtue. 

I T  has  been  obferved,  that  Men  of  Learning  who 
take  to  Buflnefs,  difcharge  it  generally  with  greater  Ho- 
neily,  than  Men  of  the  \vorld.  The  chief  Reafon  for 
it  I  take  to  be  as  follows.  A  Man  that  has  fpent  his 
Youth  in  Reading,  has  been  uled  to  find  Virtue  extolled, 
and  Vice  iligmatized.  A  Man  that  has  pafl:  his  Time  in 
the  World,  has  often  feen  Vice  triumphant,  and  Virtue 
difcountenanced.  Extortion,  Rapine,  and  Injuftice, 
which  are  branded  with  Infamy  in  Books,  often  give  a 
Man  a  Figure  in  the  World  j  while  feveral  Qualities 
which  are  celebrated  in  Authors,  as  Generofity,  Inge- 
nuity and  Good-nature,  impoverifli  and  ruin  him.  This 
cannot  but  have  a  proportionable  Efieft  on  Men,  whofe 
Tempers  and  Principles  are  equally  Good  and  \'icious. 

THERE  would  be  at  leail  this  Advantage  in  em- 
ploying Men  of  Learning  and  Parts  in  Bufmefs,  that 
their  Profperity  would  fit  more  gracefully  on  them,  and 
that  we  Ihould  not  fee  many  worthlefs  Pcrfous  ihot  up 
into  the  greateft  Figures  of  Life.  C 
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_  'j  ur^e  eft  diddles  halere  pugas^ 
Et  Jlultus  labor  eft  inepiiarmi. 

Mart.  Epig.  %(i.  1.  2.  v.  9. 

'77o-  Folly  only,  and  Defeil  of  Seffe, 
"Turns  Irifes  into  Things  of  Cotfequence. 

1HAVE  been  very  often  difappointed  of  late  Years, 
when  upon  examining  the  new  Edition  of  a  Claflick 
Author,  r  have  found  above  half  the  \^oIume  taken  up 
I  with  various  Readings,  When  I  have  expefted  to  meet 
'with  a  learned  Note  upon  a  doubtful  Pafiage  in  a  Latin 
Poet,  I  have  only  been  informed,  that  fuch  or  fuch  An- 
cient Manufcripts.  foran  et  write  an.  <?<:,  or  of  fome 
other  notable  Difcovery  of  thelike  Iniportance.  Indeed, 
,  when  a  different  Heading  gives  us  a  different  Senfe,  or  a 
^  new  Elegance  in  an  Ai^thor,  the  Editor  does  very  well  in 
.taking  notice  of  it ;  but  when  he  only  entertains  us  with 
the  feveral  ways  of  fpelling  the  fame  Word,  and  gathers 
together  the  various  Blunders  and  Miftakes  of  twenty 
or  thirty  different  Tranfcrlbers,   they  only  take  up  the 
Time  of  the  learned  Reader,  and  puzzle  the  Minds  of  " 
the  Ignorant.     I  have  often  fancied  with  myfelf  how- 
enraged  an  old  Ifl/i«  Author  would  be,  fhould  he  fee  ii 
the  feveral  Abfurdities  in  Senfe  and  Granmiar,  which  are 
imputed    to  him  by   fome  or  other   of  thefe  various 
Readings.     In  one  he  fpeaks  Nonfenfe  ;    in  another 
makes  u(c  of  a  Word  that  was  never  heard  of :  And 
indeed  there  is  fcarce  a  Solecifm  in  Writing  which  the 
befl  Author  is  not  guilty  ©f,  if  we  may  be  at  Liberty 
to  read  him  in  the  \\  ords  of  fome  Mani^fcript,  which 
the  laborious  Editor  has  thought  fit  to  examine  in  the 
Prcfecution  of  his  Work. 

I  queflion  not  but  th«  Ladies  and  pretty  Fellows  will 
be  very  curious  to  unaerftand  what  it  is  that  I  have 

been 
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been  hitherto  talking  of;  I  fhall  therefore  give  the,m 
a  Notion  of  this  Praftice,  by  endeavouring  to  write 
after  the  manner  of  fcvcral  Perfons  who  make  an  emi- 
nent Figure  in  the  Republick  of  Letters.  To, this 
©nd  we  will  fuppofe  that  the  following  Song  is  an 
old  Ode  which  I  prefent  to  the  Publick  in  a  new 
Edition,  with  the  feveral  various  Readings  which  I 
find  of  it  in  former  Editions,  and  in  Ancient  Manu- 
fcripts.  Thofe  who  cannot  relifh  the  various  Read- 
ings, will  perhaps  find  their  Account  in  the  Song 
which  never  before  appeared  in  Print. 

My  Lonie  fwas  fickle  once  and  changing. 

Nor  eer  'would  fettle  in  my  Heart  ; 
From  Beauty  jlill  to  Beauty  ranging. 

In  evry  Face  1  found  a  Dart. 

^Tivas  firjl  a  charjning  Shape  enJlaiJ'd  nify 

An  Eye  then  gave  the  fatal  Stroke : 
""Till  by  her  irit  Counnz  favd  me. 

And  all  my  fonmr  Fetters  broke. 

But  no^JJ  a  long  and  lafing  Anguijh 
For  Belvidera  /  endure  ; 
■  'Hourly  I  Sigh  and  hourly  LaJtguiJh, 
Kor  hope  to  find  the  ivonted  Cure. 

For  here  the  falfe  uncqnfiant  Lo<ver, 

After  a  thoifand  Beauties  /hoiisn. 
Does  ne-M  furprifing  Charms  difco-cer. 

And  finds  Variety  in  One. 

Various  Readings. 

Si:an7.a  the  Firft,  Verfe  the  Firft.  And  changing.']  The 
£ind\n.  fome  Manufcripts  is  written  thus,  ^,  but  that  in 
the  CottoK  Library  writes  it  in  three  dillincl  Letters. 

"Verfe  the  fecond.  Nor  e'er  ^jjould.]  Aldus  reads  it 
en^er  iijouLi ;  but  as  this  would  hurt  the  Metre,  we  have 
rellored  it  to  the  genuine  Reading,  by  obferving  that 
Syn^rcfis  which  had  been  neglected  by  ignorant  Tran- 
Icribcrs. 

Ibid.  In  my  Heari.Ji  Scaliger  and  others,  on  my  Heart. 

N  2  Verfe 
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Verfe  the  Fourth.  1  found  a  Dart.']  The  Vatican 
Manufcript  for  /  reads  //,  but  this  mult  have  been  the 
Hallucination  of  the  Tranfcriber,  who  probably  mif- 
took  the  Dafh  cf  the  1  for  a  T. 

Stanza  the  Second,  Verfe  the  Second.  The  fatal  Stroke.'] 
Scicppius,  Salmaf-us,  and  many  others,  for  the  read  a, 
but  I  have  ftuck  to  the  ufual  Reading. 

Verfe  the  Third.  Till  by  her  Wit.]  Some  Manufcripts 
have  it  his  Wit,  others  your,  others  their  Wit.  But  as 
J  find  Ccrl/ma  to  be  the  Name  of  a  Woman  in  other 
Authors,  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  Ihould  be  her. 

Stanza  the  Third,  A'erfe  the  P'irft.  A  long  and  lafing 
Anguijh.]  The  German  Manufcript  reads  a  lajiitig  Paf- 
fioti,  but  the  Rhime  will  not  admit  it. 

Verfe  the  Second.  For  Beividera  I  endure.]  Did  not 
all  the  Manufcripts  reclaim,  1  Ihould  change  Beividera 
into  Pel'videra  ;  Pehis  being  ufcd  by  feveral.of  the 
ancient  Comick  Writers  for  a  Looking-glafs,  by  which 
means  the  Etymology  of  the  Word  is  very  vifible,  and 
Pehidera  will  fignify  a  Lady,  who  often  looks  in  her 
Giafs ;  as  indeed  Ihe  had  very  good  reafon,  if  ihe  had  [ 
all  thofe  Beauties  v/hich  our  Poet  here  afcribes  to  her. 

Verfe  the  Third.    Hourly  I  fgh  and  hourly  la'nguijh.]      jj 
Some  for  the  Word  hourly  read  daily,  and  others  nightly; 
the  laft  has  great  Authorities  of  its  fide. 

Verfe  the  Fourth.  The  ^c72ted  Cure.]  The  Elder  5te- 
mevs  reads  'vcanted  Cure. 

Stanza  the  Fourth,  Verfe  the  Second.  Jfter  a  thoufand 
Meant ies.]  In  feveral  Copies  we  meet  with  a  Hundred 
Becntties  by  the  ufual  Error  of  the  Tranfcribers,  who 
probably  omitted  a  Cipher,  and  had  not  Tafte  enough 
to  know  that  the  Word  Thoufa^id  was  ten  Times 
a  greater  Compliment  to  the  Poet's  Miltrefs  than  an 
Hundred. 

Verfe  the  Fourth.  Jnd finds  Variety  in  one.]  Moll  of 
the  ancient  Manufcripts  have  it  in  t-uo.  Indeed  fo  many 
of  them  concur  in  this  lait  Reading,  that  I  am  very 
much  in  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  to  take  place.  There 
are  but  two  Reafons  which  incline  me  to  the  Reading  as 
I  have  publilh'd  it ;  Firft;  becaufe  the  Rhime,  and.  Se- 
condly, becaufe  the  Senfe  is  preferved  by  it.  It  might 
likewife  proceed  fsom  the  Ofcitancy  of  Tranfcribers, 

who, 
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who,  to  difpatch  their  Work  the  fooner,  ufed  to  write 
all  Numbers  in  Ciphers,  and  feeing  the  Figure  i  followed 
by  a  little  DaOi  of  the  Pen,  as  is  cuftoniary  in  old  Ma- 
nufcripts,  they  perhaps  miftook  the  Dafn'for  a  fecond 
Figure,  and  by  calling  up  both  together,  compofed  out 
of  them  the  Figure  2.  But  this  I  (hall  leave  to  the 
Learned,  without  determining  any  thing  in  a  Matter  of 
fo  great  Uncertainty.  "      C 


N°47i     Saturday^  Augiift  n^o, 

'iif   Xk'ts'ktiv  ;/f,)  TKf  sot^ii  Qt'iov.  Euripid. 

The  luife  i.vith  Hope  fupport  the  Pains  of  Life, 

THE  Time  prefent  feldom  affords  fufficient  Employ- 
ment to  the  Mind  of  Man.  Objects  of  Pain  or 
Pleafure,  Love  or  Admiration,  do  not  lie  thick 
enough  tog-ether  in  Life  to  keep  the  Soul  in  conftant 
Adlion,andfupply  an  immediate  Exercifc  to  its  Faculties. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this  Defedl,  that  the  Mind 
may  not  want  Bufinefs,  but  always  have  Materials  for 
thinking,  fhe  is  endowed  with  certain  Powers,  that  can 
r^cal  what  is  pafled,  and  anticipate  what  is  to  come. 

THAT  wonderful  Faculty,  which  we  call  the  Me- 
mory, is  perpetually  looking  back,  \\hen  we  have  no- 
thing prefent  to  entertain  us.  It  is  like  thofe  Rcpofito- 
ries  in  feveral  Animals  that  are  filled  with  Stores  of 
their  former  Food,  on  which  they  may  ruminate  when 
their  prefent  Failure  fails. 

A  S  the  Memory  relieves  the  Mind  in  her  vacant  Mo- 
ments, and  prevents  any  Chafms  of  Thought  by  Ideas 
of  what  is  paji,  we  have  other  Faculties  that  agitate  and 
employ  her  upon  what  is  to  come.  Thefe  are  the  Paf- 
fions  of  Hope  and  Fear. 

BY  thefe  two  Pafiions  we  reach  forward  into  Futu- 
rity, and  bring  up  to  our  prefent  Thoughts  Objedls  that 
lie  hid  in  the  remoteft  Depths  of  Time.  We  fuffer  Mi- 

N  3  fery, 
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fery,  and  enjoy  Harpinefs,  before  they  are  in  Being ; 
WjS  can  fet  the  Sun  and  Stars  forward,  or  lofe  fight  of 
them  by  wandring  into  thofe  retired  Parts  of  Eternity, 
when  the  Heavens  and  Earth  fhall  be  no  more. 

BY  the  way,  who  can  imagine  that  the  Exigence 
of  a  Creature  is  to  be  circumfcribed  by  Time,  whofe 
Thoughts  are  not  ?  But  I  (hall,  in  this  Paper,  confine 
myfclf  to  that  particular  Paffion  wl\ich  goes  by  the  Name 
of  Hope. 

OUR  A£lual  Enjoyments  are  fo  few  and  tranfient, 
thsit  Man  would  be  a  very  miferable  Being,  were  he  not 
endowed  with  this  Pailion,  which  gives  him  a  Tafte  of 
thofe  good  Things  that  may  pofTibly  come  into  his  Pof- 
feiTion.  We  faoidd  hope  for  e^ery  thing  that  is  good,  fays 
the  old  Poet  Linus,  hecaufe  there  is  7wthi?ig  tohich  ?naj 
not  he  hoped  for,  and  nothing  lut  ivhat  the  Gods  are  able  to 
gi'-ve  us.  Hope  quickens  all  the  ftill  Parts  of  Life,  and 
keeps  the  Miftd  awake  in  her  moft  Remifs  and  Indolent 
Hour?.  It  gives  habitual  Serenity  and  Good-humour. 
It  is  a  kind  of  Vital  Heat  in  the  Soul,  that  cheers  and 
gladdens  her,  when  fhe  does  not  attend  to  it.  It  makes 
Pain  eafy,  and  Labour  pleafant. 

BESIDE  thefe'  feveral  Advantages  which  rife  from 
Hope,  there  is  another  which  is  nOne  of  the  leaft,  and 
th"t  ",  its  great  Efficacy  in  preferring  us  from  fetting 
too  high  a  Value  on  prefent  Enjoyments.  The  Saying 
o?  Cafar  is  very  well  known.  When  he  had  given  away 
all  his  Eftate  in  Gratuities  among  his  Friends,  one  of 
them  aflcedwhat  he  had  left  for  him.felf ;  to  which  that 
great  Man  replied,  Hope.  His  natural  Magnanimity  hin- 
dred  him  from  prifmg  what  he  was  certainly  poflcfled 
of,  and  turned  all  his  Thoughts  upon  fomething  more 
valuable  that  he  had  in  View.  I  quellion  not  but  every 
Reader  will  draw  a  Moral  from  thisStory>  and  apply  it 
to  himfelf  without  my  Diredion. 

T  H  E  old  Story  of  Pandoras  Box  (which  many  of  the 
Learned  believe  was  formed  among  the  Heathens  upon 
theTradition  of  the  Fall  of  Man)  fhews  us  how  deplora- 
ble a  State  they  thought  the  prefent  Life,  without  Hope: 
To  fet  forth  the  utmoft  Condition  of  Mifery  they  tell  us, 
ihaicur  Foretather,  according  to  the  Pagan  Theology, 
h.'id  a  great  VelTcl  prefencedhim  by  Pandora:  Upon  his 

lifting 
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lifting  up  the  Lid  of  it,  fays  the  Fable,  there  fiew 
out  all  the  Calamities  and  Diftempers  incident  to  Men, 
from  which,  till  that  time,  they  had  been  altogether 
exempt.  Hope,  who  had  been  inclofed  in  the  Cup  with 
fo  much  bad  Company,  inltead  of  flying  ofF  with  the' 
reft,  ftuck  fo  clofe  to  the  Lid  of  it,  that  it  was  fhut" 
down  upon  her. 

I  fhall  make  but  two  Reflexions  upon  what  I  have  hi- 
therto faid.  Firft,  that  no  kind  of  Life  is  fo  happy  as 
that  which  is  full  of  Hope,  efpecially  when  the  Hope 
is  well  grounded,  and  when  the  Objefl  of  it  is  of  an 
exalted  kind,  and  in  its  Nature  proper  to  make  the 
Perfon  happy  who  enjoys  it.  This  Propofltlon  muft  be 
very  evident  to  thofe  who  confider  how  few  are  the' 
prefent  Enjoyments  of  fhje  moft;  happy  IVIan,  and  how 
•-infufHcient  to  give  him  an  intTre  Sa^isfaftion  and  Ac- 
quiefcence  in  t|iena. 

M  Y  next  Obfe'r'vation  is  this,  that  a  Religious  Life  is 
that  which  mod  abounds  in  a  well-grounded  Hope,  and 
fuch  an  one  as  is  fixed  on  Objefts  that  are  capable  ef 
making  us  entirely  happy.  This  Hope  in  a  Keligious 
Man  is  much  more  fare  and  certain  than  the  Hopeofany 
Temporal  Bleffing,  as  it  is  ftrengthened  not  only  by  Rea- 
fon,  but  by  Faith.  It  has  at  the  fame  Tirte  its  Eye  per- 
petually fixed  on  that  State,  which  implies  in  the  very  No- 
tion of  it  the  moft  full  and  the  molt  complete  Happinefs. 

I  have  before  fhewn  how  the  Influence  of  Hope  in 
general  fweetens  Life,  and  makes  our  prefent  Conditioh 
flipportable,  if  not  pleafing  ;  but  a  Religious  Hope  has 
ftill  greater  Advantages.  It  does  not  only  bear  up  the 
Mind  under  her  Sufferings,  but  makes  her  rejoice  in 
them,  as  they  may  be  the  Inflruments  of  procuring 
her  the  great  and  ultimate  End  of  all  her  Hope. 

■RELIGIOUS  Hope  has  likewife  this  Advantage 
above  any  other  kind  of  Flope,  that  it  is  able  fo  revive 
the  dying  Man,  and  to  fill  his  Mind  not  only  with  IVcret 
Cornfort  and  Refrefhment,  but  fometimes  with  Rapture 
and  Tranfport.  He  triumphs  in  his  Agonies,  whilft  the 
Soul  fprings  forward  with  Delight  to  the  great  Objert 
which  fhe  has  always  had  in  view,  and  leaves  the  Body 
\vith  an  Expeftation  of  being  re-united  to  her  iii  a  glo- 
rious and  joyful  Refurreilion.  \' 
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I  fhall  conclude  this  Eflay  with  thofe  emblematical 
Expreffions  of  a  lively  Hope,  which  the  Pialmift  made 
ufe  of  in  the  midft  of  thofe  Dangers  and  Adverfities 
which  furrounded  him  ;  for  the  following  PafTage  had 
its  prefent  and  perfonal,  as  well  as  its  future  and  pro- 
phetick  Senfe.  I  have  Jet  the  Lord  alnvays  before  me : 
Becaufe  he  is  at  my  right  Hand  I  Jhall  not  be  monjed. 
^Therefore  my  Heart  is  glad,  and  my  Glory  rejoicetb :  my 
Tlejh  alfofjall  refi  in  hope.  For  thou  nvilt  not  leai'e  my  Sold 
in  Helly  neither  ivilt  thcufuffer  thine  Holy  One  to  fee  Cor- 
ruption. Thou  ixilt  Jheiv  me  the  Path  of  Life :  in  thy 
Prefeme  there  is  Fuhiefs  of  Joy,  at  thy  right  Hand  there 
are  Ple-afuresfor  evermore.  C 
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■  Voluptas 


Solamenque  malt' 

Virg.  JBn.  3.  v,  660. 

This  Ofily  Solace  his  hard  Fortune  fends . 

Dry  DEN. 

I  Received  fome  time  ago  a  Propofal,  which  had  a 
Preface  to  it,  wherein  the  Author  difconrfed  at  large 
of  the  innumerable  Objects  of  Charity  in  a  Nation, 
and  admonifhed  the  Rich,  who  were  afflifted  with  any 
Diftemper  of  Body,  particularly  to  regard  the  Poor  in 
the  fame  Species  of  AfRiftion,  and  confine  their  Ten- 
dernefs  to  them,  fince  it  is  impofEble  to  affift  all  who 
are  prefented  to  them.  The  Propofer  had  been  relieved 
from  a  Malady  in  his  Eyes  by  an  Operation  performed 
by  Sir  William  Read,  and  being  a  Man  of  Condition, 
had  taken  a  Refolution  to  maintain  three  poor  blind 
Men  during  their  Lives,  in  Gratitude  for  that  great  Blef- 
fmg.  This  Misfortune  is  fo  very  great  and  unfrequent, 
that  one  would  think,  an  Ellablifhment  for  all  the  Poor 
under  it  might  be  eafily  accomplilhed,  with  the  Addi- 
tion of  a  very  few  others  to  thofe  Wealthy  who  are  in 

the 
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the  fame  Calamity.  However,  the  Thought  of  the 
Propofer  arofe  from  a  very  good  Motive,  and  the  par- 
celling of  ourfelves  out,  as  called  to  particular  A£ii  of 
Beneficence,  would  be  a  pretty  Cement  of  Society  and 
Virtue.  It  is  the  ordinary  Foundation  for  Mens  hold- 
ing a  Commerce  with  each  other,  and  becoming  fami- 
liar, that  they  agree  in  the  fame  Sort  of  Pleafure ;  and 
fure  it  may  alfo  be  fome  Reafon  for  Amity,  that  they 
are  under  one  common  Diftrefs.  If  all  the  Rich  who  are 
lame  in  the  Gout,  from  a  Life  of  Eafe,  Pleafure  and 
Luxury,  would  help  thofe  few  who  have  it  without  a 
previous  Life  of  Pleafure,  and  add  a  few  of  fuch  labo- 
rious Men,  who  are  become  lame  from  unhappy  Blows, 
Falls,  or  other  Accidents  of  Age  or  Sicknefs  ;  I  fay, 
would  fuch  gouty  Perfons  adminilier  to  the  Neceflities  of 
Men  difabled  like  themfelves,  the  Confcioufnefs  of  fuch 
a  Behaviour  would  be  the  beft  Julep,  Cordial,  and  Ano- 
dyne in  the  feveriih,  faint  and  tormentingA'iciflitudes  of 
that  miferable  Dillemper.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all 
other,  both  bodily  and  intelledual  Evils.  Thefe  Claflce 
of  Charity  would  certainly  bring  down  BlefTmgs  upon 
an  Age  and  People ;  and  if  Men  were  not  petrified  with 
tlie  Love  of  this  World,  againft  all  Senfe  of  the  Commerce 
which  ought  to  be  among  them,  it  would  not  be  an 
unrealonable  Bill  for  a  poor  Man  in  the  Agony  of  Pain, 
aggravated  by  Want  and  Poverty,  to  draw  upon  a  fick 
Alderman  after  this  Form ; 

Mr.  Bafil  Plenty, 

SIR, 

*0  U  /.Yi-ve  the  Gout  and  Stone,  i\'ith  Sixty 
thoujnnd  Pound  Sterling  ;  I  ha%-e  the  Gui-t 
and  Stone,  not  nvorth  one  Farthing  ;  /  J/'al! 
fray  for  you  ^  anddejire  younuoidd fay  the  Bearer 
T^juenty  Shillings  for  Value  received  from 

Cripple-Gate,  SIR, 

Aug.  29,  i-jiz.  Your  humble  Servant, 

Lazarus  Hofeful. 

THE  Reader's  own  Imagination  will  fuggeft  to  him 
theRciifonablenefs  of  fuch  Correfpondence? .  and  diverfify 
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them  into  a  thoufand  Forms ;  but  I  fhall  clofe  this  as  I 
began  upon  the  Subjeft  of  Blindnefs.  The  following 
Letter  feems  to  be  written  by  a  Man  of  Learning,  who 
is  returned  to  his  Study  after  a  Sufpence  of  an  Ability 
to  do  fo.  The  Benefit  he  reports  himfelf  to  have  re- 
ceived, may  well  claim  the  handfomeft  Encomium  he 
tin  give  the  Operator. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  -Q  UM I  MATING    lately  on    your  admirable 

*  iX.  Difcourfes  on  the  Pleafures  of  the  hnaghiation,  I 
^  began  to  confider  to  which  of  our  Senfes  we  are  ob- 

*  liged  for  the  greateft  and  moft  important  Share  of  thofe 

*  Pleafures  ;    and  I   foon  concluded  that  it  was  to  the 

*  Sight :  Xhat  is  the  Sovereign  of  the  Senfes,  and  Mo- 
'  ther  of  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  that  have  refined 

*  theRudenefs  of  the  uncultivated  Mind  to  a  Pelitenefs 

*  that  diflinguilhes  the  fine  Spirits  from  the  barbarous 
''  Gout  of  the  great  Vulgar  and  the  fniall.  The  Sight  is 

*  the  obliging  Benefaftreis  that  beftows  on  us  the  moft 

*  tranfporting  Senfations  that  we  have  from  the  various 
'  and  Vv'onderful  Produds  cf  Nature.  To  the  Sight  we 

*  owe  the  amazing  Difcoveries  of  the  Height,  Magni- 

*  tude,  and  Motion  of  the  Planets;  their  feveral  Revo- 

*  lutions  about  their  common  Centre  of  Light,  Heat 

*  and  Motion,  the  Sun.  The  Sight  travels  yetlfi^rther  to 

*  the  fixed  Stars,  and  furnifhes  the  Underftanding  with 
'  folid  Reafons  to  prove,  that    each  of  them  is  a  Sun 

*  moving  on  its  own  Axis  in  the  Centre  of  its  own  Vor- 

*  tex  or  Turbillion,  and  perform.ing  the  fame  Offices 
,'  to  its  dependent  Planets,  that  our  glorious  Sun  docs 
'  to  this.    But  the  Inquiries  of  the  Sight  will  not  be 

*  Itopped  here,  but  make  their  Progrefs  through  the 
.'  immenfe  Expanfe  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  there  divide 
'  the  blended  Fires  of  the  Galaxy  into  infinite  and  difte- 

*  rent  V/orlds,  made  up  of  diitiu'ft  Suns,  and  their 
'  peculiar  Equipages  of  Planets,  till  unable  to  purfue 
'  this  Track    any  farther,  it  deputes  the  Imagination 

*  to  go  on  to  new  Difcoveries,  till  it  fill  the  unbounded 

*  Space  with  endlefs  Worlds. 

'THE  Sight  inforlns    the  Statuary's    Chifel  with 

*  Power  to-give  Breath  to  lifelefs  Brais  and  Marble,  and 

'  the 
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,^  jhe  Painters  Pencil  to  fwell  the  flat  Canvas  with 
moving  Figures  aftuated  by  imaginary  Souls.  Mulick 
indeed  may  plead  another  Original,  lince  Juhal,  by 
the  different  Falls  of  his  Hammer  on  the  Anvil,  dis- 
cover'd  by  the  Ear  the  firft  rude  Mufick  that  pleas'd 
the  Antediluvian  Fathers ;  but  then  the  Sight  has  not 
only  reduced  thofe  wilder  Sounds  into  artful  Order  and 
Harmony,  but  conveys  that  Harmony  to  the  moft 
diftant  Parts  of  the  World  without  the  Help  of  Soujid. 
To  the  Sight  we  owe  not  only  all  the  Difcoveries  of 
Philofophy,  but  all  the  Divine  Imagery  of  Poetiy 
that  trani'ports  the  intelligent  Reader  oi Homer,  Milton^ 
and  Viy-gil. 

'  AS  the  Sight  has  polifhed  the  World,  fo  does  it 
("upply  us  with  the  mod  grateful  and  lading  Pleafure. 
Let  Love,  let  Friendfhip,  paternal  AffeQion,  filial  Piety, 
and  conjugal  Duty,  declare  the  Joys  the  iS'/j-/^/ bellows 
on  a  Meeting  after  Abfencc.  But  it  would  be  endlefs 
to  enumerate  all  the  Pleafures  and  Advantages  of 
Sight ;  evtrj  one  that  has  it,  every  Hour  he  makes 
ufe  of  it,  finds  them,  feels  them,  enjoys  them. 

*  THUS  as  our  greateft  Pleafures  and  Krwwledge 
are  derived  from  the  Sight,  fo  has  Providence  been 
more  curious  in  the  Formation  of  its  Seat,  the  Eye, 
than  of  the  Organs  of  the  other  Senfes.  That  ftupen- 
dous  Machine  is  compofed  in  a  wonderful  Manner  of  " 
Mufcles,  Membranes,  and  Humours.  Its  Motions  are 
admirably  directed  by  the  Mufcles ;  the  Perfpicuity  of 
the  Humours  tranfmit  the  Rays  of  Light;  the  Rays 
are  regularly  refracted  by  their  Figure,  the  black 
Lining  of  the  Sclerotes  efieftually  prevents  their  being 
confounded  by  Reflexion.  Jt  is  wonderful  indeed  to 
confider  how  many  Objefts  the  Eye  is  fitted  to 
take  in  at  once,  and  fucceflively  in  an  Inftant,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  make  k  Judgment  of  their 
Pofition,  Figure,  or  Colour.  Jt  watches  againft 
our  Dangers,  guides  our  Steps,  and  let:!  in  all  the 
vifible  Objeas,  whofe  Beauty  and  Variety  inflruift 
and  delight. 

*  THE  Pleafures  and  Advantages  of  Sight  being  \o 
gj-eat,  the  Lofs  muff  be  very  ^rie'vous ;  of  which  Mil- 
ton, from  Experienc*,  gives  ;he  moll  fenJible  IdeA, 

'  both 
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'  both  in  the  third  Book  of  liis  Paradi/e  Lojl,  and  in  his 
*  Sampfon  Agonijies. 

To  Light  in  the  former. 

■  Thee  Ire'vijit  fafe. 


Jfidfeel  thy  fo'u  reign  •vital  Lamp  ;  but  thou 
Remfiifl  not  theft  Eyes,  that  roll  in  'vain 
To  Jind  thy  piercing  Ray,  hut  find  no  Daiuft, 

And  a  little  after, 

Seafons  return,  hut  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  fiiveet  Approach  ofEvn  and  Morn, 

Or  Sight  of^oernal  Bloom,  or  Summer'' s  Rofe, 

Or  Flocks  or  Herds,  or  human  Face  di-uine  ; 

But  Cloud  in/lead,  and  ever -during  Dark 

Surround  me  :  From  the  chearful  Ways  of  Men 

Cut  off ,  and  for  the  Book  of  Knovjledge  fair, 

Prefented  ^ith  an  uninierfal  Blank 

Of  Nature'' s  Works,  to  me  expung'd  andrazd. 

And  Wifdom  at  one  Ejitrance  quite  fhut  out. 

Again  in  Sampfon  Agonijies. 


.  But  Chief  of  all. 


O  Lofs  of  Sight  I  of  thee  I  mofi  complain; 
Blind  among  Enemies  !  O  nvorfe  than  Chains, 
Dungeon,  or  Beggary,  or  decrepid  Age  ! 
Light,  the  prime  Work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinSlf 
And  all  her  n^arious  OhjeSis  of  Delight 
AnnuWd 

•  Still  as  a  Fool, 


In  Poivr  of  others,  ne'ver  in  my  cwn. 

Scarce  half  I feem  to  li've,  dead  more  than   Half: 

O  dark!  dark!  dark!  amid  the  Blaze  of  Is  oon: 

Irreco'verably  dark,  total  Eclipfe, 

Without  all  Hopes  of  Day  ! 

'THE  Enjoyment  of  Sight  then  being  h  great  z^ 
Blefling,  and  the  Lofs  of  it  fo  tenibk  an  Evil,  how^ 

excellent 
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excellent  and  valuable  is  the  Skill  of  that  Artift  which 
can  reftore  the  former,  and  redrefs  the  latter  ?  My 
frequent  Perufal  of  the  Advertifements  in  the  publick 
News-Papers  (generally  the  moft  agreeable  Entertain- 
ment they  afford)  has  prefented  me  with  many  and  va- 
rious Benefits  of  this  kind  done  to  my  Countrymen 
by  that  fkilful  Artift  Dr.  Grmt,  Her  Majefty's  Ocu- 
lift  Extraordinary,  whofe  happy  Hand  has  brought 
and  rellorcd  to  Sight  feveral  Hundreds  in  lefs  than 
Four  Years.  Many  have  received  Sight  by  his  Means 
who  came  blind  from  their  Mothers  Womb,  as  in 
the  famous  Inftance  of  yones  of  Ne-Tvington.  I  my- 
felf  have  been  cured  by  him  of  a  Weaknefs  in  my 
Eyes  next  to  Blindnefs,  and  am  ready  to  believe  any 
thing  that  is  reported  of  his  Ability  this  way;  and 
know  that  many,  who  could  not  purchafe  his  Af- 
fiftance  with  Money,  have  enjoy'd  it  from  his  Cha- 
rity. But  a  Lift  of  Particulars  would  fvvell  my  Let- 
ter beyond  its  Bounds,  what  I  have  faid  being  fuffi- 
cient  to  comfort  thofe  who  are  in  the  like  Diftrefs, 
fmce  they  may  conceive  Hopes  of  being  no  longer 
miferable  in  this  Kind,  while  there  is  yet  alive  fo 
able  an  Oculift  as  Dr.  Grant. 

J  am  the  Spectator';  humbU  Servant, 

PHILANTHROPUS. 


Tue/dit;:, 
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^idP  Jl  quis  wultu  torvo  ferus  iff  peJe  jfudo 
E.riguerqiie  toga  Jimvlet  text  ore  Catonem ; 
Vi^tutemne  reprtsefentet,  mgrefque  Catonh  ? 

Hor.  Ep,  19.  1.  I.  y.  12. 

Siippcfe  a  Man  the  coarfejl  Gonjcji  JI:ouId  ivear. 
No  Shoes,  his  Forehead  rough,  his  Look  Jet  ere j 
And  ape  great  CatO  in  his  Form  andDrefs  ; 
MuJI  he  bis  Virtt^ef  ^t^nd  his  Mi'«d(xprefs  ? 

Creech^ 
T^o  the  Spectator. 

*  1  A  M  now  in  the  Country,  and  employ  moft  of  my 
'  j[  Time  in  reading,  or  thinking  upon  what  I  have 
'         read.     Your  Paper  comes  conftantly  down  to  me, 

*  and  it  affefts  me  fo  much,  that  I  find  my  Thoughts 

*  run  into  your  Way ;  and  I  recommend  to  you  a  Sub- 
'  jedl  upon  which  you  ha>ve  not  yet  touched,  and  that 
'  is  the  Satisfaftion  forne  Men  feem  to  take  in   their 

*  Imperfedlions  :  I  think  one  may  call  it  glorying  in  their 

*  Infufficiency.  A  certain  great  Author  is  of  Opinion  it 

*  is  the  contrary  to  Envy,  tho'  perhaps  it  may  proceed 

*  from  it.     Nothing  is  fo  common  as  to  hear  Men  of 

*  this  Sort,  fpeaking  of  themfelves,  add  to   their  own 

*  Merit   (as   they   think)  by  impairing  it,  in  praifing 

*  themfelves   for   their  Defefls,  freely  allowing  they 

*  commit   fome  few  frivolous   Errors,  in  order  to  be 

*  efteemed  Penons  of  uncommon  Talents   and  great 

*  Qualifications.     They  are  generally  profeffing  an  in- 

*  judicious  Negleftof  Dancing,  Fencing  and  Riding,  as 

*  alfo  an  unjull  Contempt  for  IVavelling  and  the  Mo- 

*  dern  Languages  ;  as  for  their  Part  (they  fay)  they  ne- 
'  ver. valued  or  troubled  their  Heads  about  {hem.  This 

♦  pane- 
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panegyrical  Satire  on  themfclves  certainly  is  werthy 
of  your  Animadverfion,  I  have  known  one  ofthefe 
Gentlemen  think  himfelf  obliged  to  forget  the  Day 
of  an  Appointment,  and  fometimes  even  that  you 
fpoke  to  him,  and  when  you  fee  'cm,  they  hope 
you'll  pardon  'em,  for  they  have  the  worft  Memory  in 
the  World.  One  of 'em  ftarted  up  t'other  Day  in  fome 
Confufion  and  faid.  Now  I  tliink  on't,  I  am  to  meet 
Mr.  Mortmain  the  Attorney  about  fome  Bufinefs,  but 
whether  it  is  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  faith,  I  can't  tell. 
Now  to  my  certain  Knowledge  he  knew  his  Time  to 
a  Moment,  and  was  there  accordingly.  Thefe  forget- 
ful Perfons  have,  to  heighten  their  Crime,  generally  the 
beft  Memories  of  any  People,  as  I  have  found  out  by 
their  remembring. fometimes  through  Inadvertency. 
Two  or  Three  of 'em  that  I  know  can  fay  moft  of  our 
modern  Tragedies  by  Heart.  I  afk'd  a  Gentleman  the 
other  Day  that  is  famous  for  a  good  Carver,  (at  which 
Acquifitionhcis  out  of  Countenance,  imagining  it  may 
detraiSl  from  fome  of  his  more  eiTential  Qualifications) 
to  heip  me  to  fomething  that  was  near  him  ;  but  he  ex- 
cufed  himfelf,  and  blufhing  told  me,  Of  all  things  he 
could  never  carve  in  his  Life;  though  it  can  be  proved 
upon  him,  that  he  cuts  up,  disjoints,  and  uncaies  with 
incomparable  Dexterity.  I  would  not  be  underftood 
as  if  I  thought  it  laudable  for  a  Man  of  Quality  and 
Fortune  to  rival  the  Acquifitions  of  Artificers,  and  en- 
deavour to  excel  in  little  handy  Qualities;  No,  I  argue 
only  againH:  being  afham'd  at  what  is  really  Praife- 
worthy.  As  thefe  Pretences  to  Ingenuity  fhew  them- 
felves  feveral  Ways,  you'll  often  fee  a  Man  of  thisTem- 
per  afham'd  to  be  clean,  and  fetting  up  for  Wit  only 
from  Negligence  in  his  Habit.  Now  I  am  upon  this 
Head,  1  can't  help  obferving  alfo  upon  a  very  different 
Folly  proceeding  from  the  fame  Caufe.  As  thefe  above- 
mentioned  arife  from  affeftino;  anEq'  ality  with  Men  of 
greater  Talents  from  having  the  fame  Faults,  there  are 
ochers  that  would  come  at  a  Parallel  with  thofe  above 
them,  by  pofTefTrng  little  Advantages  which  they  want. 
I  heard  a  young  Man  not  long  ago,  who  has  Senfe, 
comfort  himfelf  in  liis  Ignorance  of  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  ths  Oricatah  ;  At  the  fiime  Time  that  he  pub- 

♦  lifljcd 
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'  liflied  his  Averfionto  thofe  Languages,  he  faid  that  the 

*  Knowledge  of  them  was  rather  a  Diminution  than  an 
'  Advancement  of  a  Man's  Charafter  :  tho'  at  the  fame 
'  Time  I  know  he  languilhes  and  repines  he  is  not  Ma.- 

*  fter  of  them  himfelf.     Whenever  I  take  any  of  thefe 

*  fine  Perfons  thus  detracting  from  what  they  don't  un- 
'  derftand,  I  tell  them  I  will  complain  to  you,  and  fay 
'  I  am  fure  you  will  not  allow  it  an  Exception  againft 
I  a  thing,  that  he  who  contemns  it  h  an  Ignorant  in  it. 

/  am,  SIR, 

Tour  mojl  hu7nhk  Servant, 

S.  T. 

"Mr.  Spe  c  tat  or, 

'  T  A  M  a  Man  of  a  very  good  Eftate,  and  am  honour- 

*  ^  ably  in  Love.     I  hope  you   will  allow,  when  the 

*  ultimate  Purpofe  is  honefl,  there  may   be,  without 

*  Trefpafs  againft  Innocence,  feme  Toying  by  the  Way. 

*  People  of  Condition  are  perhaps  too  diftant  and  formal 

*  on  thofe  Occafions ;  but  however  that  is,  I  am  to  con- 

*  fefs  to  you  that  I   have  writ  fome  Verfes   to   atone 

*  for  my  Offence.     You  profefs'd  Authors    are  a  little 

*  fevere  upon  us,  who  write  like  Gentlemen  :  But  if  you 

*  are  a  Friend  to  Love,  you  will  infert  my  Poem.  You 

*  cannot  imagine  how  much  Service  it  will  do  me  with 

*  my  Fair  one  as  well  as  Reputation  with  all  my  Friends, 

*  to  have    fomething   of  mine   in  the    Spe^ator.     My 

*  Crime  was,  that  1  fnatch'd   a  Kifs,  and  my  Poetical 

*  Excufe  as  follows : 

I. 

BeKnda  fee  from  yonder  Floors 

'The  Bee  fie  s  loaded  to  its  Cell', 
Can  you  perceive  ivhat  it  devours  ? 

jlre  they  impair  din  Sho'vj  or  Smell? 

II. 

So,  tho''  I  robydyou  of  a  Kifs, 

Siveeier  than  their  Amhruftal  Deiv  ; 
Why  are  you  angry  at  my  Blifs  ? 

Has  it  at  all  impo'verifb'' d you  ? 

jn.  ris 
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III. 

'•lis  by  this  Cunning  Icontri've^^ 

In  fpite  of  your  unkind  Refer-vif 
To  keep  myfamij7id  Lo've  alii'e. 

Which  you  inhumanly  nuouldjiarve. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Timothy  Stanzal 

SIR,  Jug.  2^,17^2' 

HA  V I N  G  a  little  time  upon  my  Hands,  I  could 
not  think  of  bellowing  it  better,  than  in  writ- 
'  ing  an  Epiftle  to  the  S  p  e.c  tat  o  R,  which  I  now  do, 

*  and  am, 

SIR,  Tour  humble  S-ert-ant, 

BOB    SHORT. 

P.  S.  '  If  you  approve  of  my  Stile,   I  am  likely' 

*  enough  to  become  your  Correfpondent.  I  defire  your 

*  Opinion  of  it.  I  defign  it  for  that  way  of  Writing 
*_  called  by  the  Judicious  the  Familiar.  T 
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A. 

ACETUS,  his  Charader,  Number  422. 
Admiration,  a  pleafing  Motion  of  the  Mind,  N. 
'  413. 

Affcaation,  the  Misfortune  cf  it,  N.  404.  Dsfcribed, 
460. 

Almighty,  his  Power  over  the  Imagination,  N.  421, 
Jrifiotle'i.  Saying  of  his  Being,  465. 

Allegories,  like  Light  to  a  Diicourfe,  N.  421.  Eminent 
Writers  faulty  in  them,    ihid. 

AUufions  the  great  Art  of  a  Writer,  N.  421, 

Amazons,  their  Commonwealth,  N.  433.  How  they 
educated  their  Children,  434.  Their  Wars,  ibid. 
They  marry  their  Male-AUies,  ihid. 

Jmericans  ufed  Painting  inflead  of  Writing,    N.  416, 

Amity  between  agreeable  Perfons  of  different  Sexes 
dangerous,  N.  400. 

Amoret  the  Jilt  reclaimed  by  Philander,  N.  401. 

Anne  Beleyne's  lafl  Letter  to  King  Henry  VUL  N.  397. 

Ancients  in  the  Eaji,  their  way  of  Living,  N.  415. 

Appearances.  Things  not  to  be  trufted  for  them,  Nt 
464. 

Applaufe  (publick)  its  Pleafure,  N.  442. 

April  (Month  of)  defcribed,   N,  425. 

Arabella,   Verfes  on  her  Singing,  N.  443. 

Architecture,  the  Ancients  Perfection  in  it,  N.  41  j; 
The  Greatncfs  of  the  Manner  how  it  ftrikes  the  Fan- 
cy,   ibid.     Of  the   Manner  «f    both    Ancients   and 

Moderns, 
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Moderns,  ibid.  The  Concave  and  Convex  Figures 
have  the  greateft  Air,  ibid.  Every  thing  that  pleafes 
the  Imagination  in  it,  is  cither  Great,  Beautiful  or 
New,   ibid. 

Art  (Works  of)  defeftive  to  entertain  the  Imagination, 
N.  414.  Receive  great  Advantage  from  their  Like- 
nefs  to  thofe  of  Nature,    ibid. 

Augujl  and  July  (Months  of)   defcribed,  N.  425. 

B. 

BABEL,  (Towerof)  N.  41^. 
Bacon  (Sir  Francis)  prefcribes  his  Reader  a  Poem 
on  Profpecl,  as  conducive  to Hcakh,   N.411.     What 
he  fays  of  the  Pleafare  of  Taile,    447. 

Bankruptcy,  theMifery  of  it,  N.  428,  456. 

Bar  Oratory  in  England,   Reflexions  on  it,   N.  407. 

Bajilius  Falentinusy    and  his  Son,  their  Story,  N.  426. 

Baxter  (Mr. )  his  lall  Words,  N.  445.  more  laft  Words, 
ibid. 

Boyle,  (Mr.)   what  he  fays  of  Libels,   N.  451. 

Bear-Gar  deny  a  Combat  there,  N.  436.  The  Cheats 
of  it,   449. 

Beauty  heightened  by  Motion,  N.  406. 

Beauty  of  Objed^s,  what  underftood  by  it,  N.  412.  n©- 
thing  maices  its  way  more  diredlly  to  the  Soul,  ibid. 
Every  Species  of  fenfibJe  Creatures  has  diilitrent  No- 
tions of  it,  ibid.    A  fecond  Kind  of  it,   ibid. 

Beggars,   the  Grievance  of 'em,   N.  430. 

Beh'idera,  a  Critick  on  a  Song  upon  her,  N.  470. 

Belus,  Jupiter,  Temple  of,  N.415. 

Birds,   how  affeded  by  Colours,  N.  412. 

Blaji  (Lady)   her  Charader,   N.  457. 

Bluemantle   (Lady)  an  Account  of  her,  N.  427. 

Buck  (Timothy)  his  Anfwer  to  James  Mi lltri  Challenge, 
N.  436. 

BufFoonry  cenfur'd,  N.  443. 

Eufinefs  (Men  of)  their  Error  in  Similitudes,  N.  421. 
of  Learning  fitted  for  it,  469. 

Bujy  iAmboifiy  a  Story  of  hina,  N.  467. 

C 
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CjESAR  lofl  his  Life  by  negledling  a  Roman  Au- 
gur's Caution,   N.  395. 

C^lia,  her  Charader,  N.  404. 

Calijlhenes,   his  Charafter,    N.  422. 

Calumny,  the  ill  EfFeds  of  it,    N.  451. 

Camilla?,  Letter  to  the  SpeSlator  from  Venice,  N.  443; 
How  applauded  there,  ibid. 

Cartejtan,  how  he  would  account  for  the  Ideas  formed 
by  the  Fancy,  from  a  fingle  Ciicumftance  of  the  Me- 
mory, N.  417. 

Cato,  the  Refpeft  paid  him  at  the  Roman  Thejitre,  N. 
446. 

Cl?amo»th  Szy'ing  of  Monimia''  Misfortunes,  N.  395. 

Charity  Schools  to  be  encouraged,  N.  430. 

Charles  H.  his  Gaieties,   N.  462. 

Charms,  none  can  fupply  the  Place  c/  Virtue,  N.  39J. 

Children,  their  Duty  to  their  Parents,  N.426.  Ill  Edu- 
cation of  them  fatal,  431. 

Chinefe  laugh  at  our  Gardens,  and  why,   N.  414. 

Chremylus,  his  Charafter  out  of  Arifiephanes,  N.  464. 

Cicero,  his  Genius,  N.  404.  The  Oracle's  Advice  to 
him,  ibid.  What  he  fays  of  Scandal,  427;  of  the  Ro- 
man Gladiators,   436. 

Clarendon  (Earl  of)  his  Charadler  of  a  Perfon  of  a  troa- 
blefome  Curiofiiy,  N.  439. 

Clean thes,  his  Charadler,  N.  404. 

Cleopatra,  a  Defcription  of  her  failing  down  the  Cydnos, 
M.4no. 

Cloe,  the  Idiot,  N.  466. 

Colours,  the  Eye  takes  mofl  delight  in  them,  N,  412. 
Why  the  Poets  borrow  moft  Epithets  from  them,  ibid^ 
Only  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  413.  fpeak  all  Languages, 
416. 

Comedies,  Englijh,  vicious,  N.  446. 

Commonwealtli  of  ^;/za«o«/,    N.  433. 

Compaffion  civilizes  Human  Nature,  N.  39^.  How  to 
touch  it,  ibid. 

Company,  Temper  chiefly  to  beconfidered  in  the  Choice 
ef  it,  N.  424. 

Concave 
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Concave  and  Convex  Figures  in  Architedure  have  the 

greatell  Air,  and  why,  N.415. 
Confidence,  the  Danger  of  it  to  the  Ladies,  N.  39^. 
Co'verlej  (Sir  Roger  de)  his  Adventure  with  Sukey,  N.410, 

His  Good- humour,  424.  « 

Converfation  an  Improvement  of  Taflc  in  Letters,  N. 

Country  Life,  why  the  Poets  m  Love  with  it,  N.  414. 
what  Horace  and  Firgil  fay  of  it,  ibid.  Rules  for  it, 
424. 

Courage  wants  other  good  Qualities  to  fet  it  oiF,  N.  422. 

Court  and  City,  their  peculiar  Ways  of  Life  and  Con- 
verfation,  N.403. 

Criticks  (French)  Friends  to  one  another,  N.  405. 

CucUoldom  abufed  on  the  Stage,  N.  446. 

Curiofity  (abfurd)  an  Inftance  of  it,  N.439. 

Cuftom  a  fecond  Nature,  N.  437.  TheEffedofit, 
ibid.  How  to  make  a  good  Ufe  of  it,  ibid.  Cannot 
make  every  thing  plealmg,   455. 

Cjnthio  and  Flwoia  break  off"  their  Amour  very  whimii- 
cally,  N.  399. 

D. 

DAifiihus,  his  Charafler,  N.  462. 
Dainty   (Mrs.    Mary)  her  Memorial    from   the 

Country  Infirmary,  N.  429. 
Damon  and  Strephon,  their  Amour  with    Gloriana,    N. 

423. 
Dancing  difplays  Beauty,  N.  466 ;  on  the  Stage  fault)j, 

ibid.   The  Advantages  of  it,   ibid. 
Dangers  pait,  why  the  Reflexion  of 'em  pleafcs,  N.  418. 
Day,  the  feveral  Times  of  it  in  feveral  Farts  of  the  Town, 

N.454. 
Deluge,  Mr.  W — ns  Notion  of  it  reproved,  N. 

396. 
Defamation,  the  Sign  of  an  ill  Heart,   N.  427.     Papers 

of  that  kind  a  Scandal  to  the  Government,  451.     To 

be  punifhed  by  good  Minifters,  ibid. 
Denying,  fometinies  a  Virtue,  N.  458. 
Deportment  (Religious)   why  fo  little  Appearances  of  it 

in  England,   N.  348. 

Defcrip- 
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^t)ercrjpt?ons  come  fhort  of  Statuary  and  Painting,  N. 
416,  Pleafe  fometimes  more  than  the  Sight  of 
Things,  ibid.  The  fame  not  alike  relifhed  by  all, 
ibid.  What  pleafes  in  them,  418.  What  is  Great, 
Surprifing  and  Beautiful,  more  acceptable  to  the  Ima- 
gination than  what  is  Little,  Common,  or  Deformed, 
ibid. 

Defire,  when  Correfted,  N.  400. 

Devotion,  the  nobleft  Buildings  owing  to  it,  N. 
415. 

Diana  z  cruel  Sacrifices  condemned  by  an  ancient  Poet, 
N.453. 

Dionyjius^s,  Ear,  what  it  was,  N.  4^9. 

Difcourfe  in  Converfation  not  to  be  ingrofTed  by  one 
Man,  N.  428. 

Diftraded  Perfons,  the  Sight  of  them  the  moft  mortifying 
thing  in  Nature,  421. 

Dogget,  how  cuckolded  on  tie  Stage,  N.  446. 

Domeftick  Life,  Reflexions  concerning  it,  N.  455. 

Doris,  Mr.  Congre've^s  Charafter  of  her,  N.  422. 

Drama,  its  firft  Original  a  Religious  Worfhip,  N, 
405. 

Dream  of  the  Seafons,  N.  425.  of  Golden  Scales, 
463. 

Drefs,  the  Ladies  Extravagance  in  it,  N.  43;.  vAn  ill 
Intention  in  their  Singularity,  ibid.  The  Enghjh 
Charafter  to  be  modeft  in  it,  ibid. 

Drink,  the  EfFefts  it  has  on  Modefty,  N.458. 

E. 

EAftcourt  (Dick)  hIsCharaaer,  N.  4613. 
Editors  of  the  ClalTicks,   their  Faults,  N.  470. 
Education  of  Children,  Errors  in  it,  N.  43  1 .    a  Letter 
on    that    Subjedl,    455.     Gardening   applied   to   it, 
ibid. 
Emblematical  Perfons,  N  419. 
Employments,  whoever  excels  in  any,  worthy  of  Praife, 

N    432. 
Emulation,  the  Ufe  of  it,   N.  432. 
Enemies  the  Benefits  that  may  be  received  from  them, 
N.399. 

Englijb 
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tnghjff  naturally  modeft,  'N.  407,  435  ;  thought  proul 

by  Foreigners,  432. 
Enmity,  the  good  Fruits  of  it,  N.  399. 
EpiSietus\  Saying  of  Sorrow,  N.3c;^. 
E^ueJIrian  Lzdies,  who,  N.  435. 
Error,  his  Habitation  defcrib'd,  N.  460;    how  like  to 

Truth,  ibiii. 
E/Tay  on  the  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  from  N.  411, 

to  421. 
Eiher  (Fields  of)  the  Pleafures  of  furveying  them,  N. 

420. 
Ever-greens  of  the  Fair  Sex,  N.  395. 
Euphrates  River  contained  in  one  Bafon,  N.  415. 
Exchange  (Royal)  defcrib'd,  N.  454. 

F. 

FAIRY  Writing,  N.  419.    The  Pleafures  of  Ima- 
gination  that  arife   from    it,  ibid.     More   difficult 

than  any  other,  and  why,  ibid.     The  Englijh  the  bed 

Poets  of  this  Sort,   ibid. 
Faith,  the  Benefit  of  it,  N.  459.  The  Means  of  confirm* 

ing  it,  465. 
Fame  a  P'ollosver  of  Merit,  N.  426.    the  Palace  of,    de- 
fcrib'd, 4^9.  Courts  compar'd  to  it,  ibid. 
Familiarities  indecent  in  Society,  N.  429. 
Fancy,  all  its  Images  enter  by  the  Sight,  N.  411. 
Fafhion,   a  Defcriptio'i  of  it.  N.  460, 
Father,  the  Affection  of  one  for  a  Daughter,  N.  449. 
Fa'villa,   fpoil'd  by  a  Marriage,  N.  437. 
Faults  (k-cret)  how  to  find  them  out,   N.399. 
Fear  (Paffion  of)  treated,    N.  471. 
Feeling  not  fo  perfedl  a  Senfe  as  bight,   N.  41  i. 
Fiftion,  the  Advantage  the  Writers  have  in  it  to  pkafe 

the  Imagination,  N.  419.    What  other  Writers  pleaCc 

it,  420. 
Fidelia,  her  Duty  to  her  Father,   N.  449, 
Final  Caufes  of  Delight,  in  Objefts,  N.  413.     Lie  bare 

and  open,  ibid. 
Flattery  defcribed,  N.  460. 

Flavias  Char&fter  and  Amour  with  Cyj'.thio,  N.  398. 
Flora,  an  Attendant  on  the  Spring,   N.  425. 

Follies 
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Follies  and  Defedts  millaken  by  us  in  ourfelves  for  Worth, 

N.  460. 
Fortius,  his  Charafler,  N.  422. 
Fortunatus  thsTrzAcr,  his  Charafter,  N.  443. 
Freart  (Monfieur)   what  he  fays  of  the  Manner  of  both 

Ancients  and  Moderns  in  Architedlure,  N.415. 
French,  their  Levity,  N.  435. 
Friends  kind  to  our  Faults,  N.  399^ 

G. 

GArdening,  Errors  in  it,  N.  414.  Why  the  Eng- 
lijh  Gardens  not  fo  entertaining  to  the  Fancy,  as 
thofe  in  France  and  Italy,  ibid.  Obfervations  concern- 
ing its  Improvement  both  for  Benefit  iand  Beauty, 
ibid.     Apply'd  to  Education,  45;. 

Georgicks  (Virgirs)  the  Beauty  of  their  Subjeds,  N. 
417. 

Geflure,  good  in  Oratory,  N.  407. 

Gholls,  what  they  fay  fhould  be  a  little  difcolour'd,  N. 
419.  The  Defcription  of  them  pleafmg  to  the  Fancy, 
ibid,  why  we  incline  to  believe  them,  ibid,  not  a  Vil- 
lage in  England  formerly  without  one,  ibid.  Shake- 
/pears  the  befl,  ibid. 

Gladiators  of  Rome,  what  Cicero  fays  of  'cm,  N.  436. 

Gloriana,  the  Defign  upon  her,  N.  423. 

Goats-milk,  the  Effeft  it  had  on  a  Man  bred  with  it,  N. 
408. 

Good.Senfe  and  Good-Nature  always  go  together,  N. 

437- 
-Grace  at  Meals  pradifed  by  the  Pagans,  N.  458. 

Grandeur  and  Minutenefs,  the  Extremes  pleafmg  to  the 

Fancy,  N. 420. 
Gratitude,   the  moft   pleafing  Exercife  of  the  Mind,  N. 

453.   a  Divine  Poem  upon  it,  ibid. 
Greatnefs   of   Objedls,  what   underftood  by  it,    in  th« 

Pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  N.  412,  413. 
Green- ficknel's,  Sabina  Rtvtfree'i  Letter  about  i<,  N. 

431. 
G  uardian  of  the  Fair  Sex,  the  Speilator  fo,  N.  449. 

H. 
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H. 

HJmUfs  Reflexions  on  looking  upon  Torid's  Scull, 

Harlot,  a  Defcriptionoi  oneout  of  tne  Proverbs,  N.410. 
Health,  the  Pleafures  of  the  Fancy  more  conducive  to  it, 

than  thofe  of  the  Underflanding,  N.  41 1 . 
Heaven  and  Hell,  the  Notion  of,  conformable  to  the 

Light  of  Nature,  N.  447. 
Heavens,  Verfes  on  the  Glory  of 'em,  N.  465. 
Hebreiv  Idioms  run  into  Enolip,  N.  405. 
Hejiod's  Saying  of  a  virtuous  Life,  N.  447. 
Hiftorian,  his  moft  agreeable  Talent,  N.  420.  _  How 

Hiftory  pleafes  the  Imagination,  ibid.     Defcriptions 

of  Battles  in  it  fcarce  ever  underftood,  N.  428. 
Hockley  in  the  Hole  Gladiators,  N.  436. 
Homers  Defcriptions  charm  more  thanyf/7/?c///sReafon- 
,ing,  N.  411  ;  compared  with  Virgil,  417;  when  he 

is  in  his  Province,  ibid. 
Honefius  the  Trader,  his  Chnrafter,  N.  443. 
Honeycomb  (Will)  his  Adventure  with  Suhty,  N.  41 0. 
Hope  (PalTion  of )  treated,  N.471. 
Horace  takes  Fire  at  every  Hint  of  the  Iliad  ^nd  Odjjfty^ 

N.  417. 
Hot/pur  (Jeffrey,  Efq;)  his  Petition  from  the  Country 

Infirmary,  N.429. 
Human  Nature  the  bed  Study,  N.  408. 
Humour  (Good)  the  bcil  Companioh  in  the  Coantry, 

N.  424. 
Hu/h  (Piter)  his  Charadler,  N.  457. 
Hymn,  Davids  Paftoral  one  on   Providence,  N.  441. 

on  Gratitude,  45  3  ;  on  the  Glories  of  the  Heaven  and 

Earth,  465. 
Hypocrify,  the  various  Kinds  of  it,  N.399;  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  open  Impiety,  458. 


'Deas,  howa  whole  Set  of  them  hang  together,  N.  416. 
Idiot,  the  Story  of  one  by  Dr.  Pl.t,  N.  447. 
Vol.  VI.  O  Idle 
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Idle  and  Innocent,  kv/  know  how  to  be  fo,  N.  411. 

Jiit,  a  Penitent  one,  N.401. 

Iliad,  the  reading  of  it  like  travelling  through  a  Coun- 
try uninhabited,  N.417. 

Imaginary  Feings  in  Poetry,  N.  419.  Inftances  in  Oi'/*/, 
Virgil,  and  Milton,    ibid. 

Imagination,  its  PJeafures  in  fome  Refpeds  equal  to  thofe 
of  the  Underftanding,  in  feme  preferable,  N.  411. 
Their  Extent,  ibid.  The  Advantages  of  them,  ibid. 
What  is  meant  by  them,  ibid.  Two  Kinds  of  them, 
ibid.  Awaken  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind,  without  fa- 
tiguing or  perplexing  it,  ibid,  more  conducive  to 
Health  than  thcfe  of  the  Underftanding,  ibid,  raifed 
by  other  Senfes  as  well  as  the  Sight,  41 2.  The  Caufe 
of  them  not  to  beaflign'd,  413.  Works  of  Art  not  fo 
perfedl  as  thofe  of  Nature  to  entertain  the  Imagination, 
414.  The  fecondary  Pleafures  of  the  Fancy,  416.  the 
Power  of  it,  ibid,  whence  its  fecondary  Pleafures  pro- 
ceed, ibid,  of  a  wider  and  more  univerfal  Nature  than 
thofe  it  has  when  joined  with  Sight,  418;  how  Poetry 
contributes  to  its  Pleafures,  419;  bow  Hiftorians, 
Philofophers,  and  other  Writers,  420,  421.  The  De- 
light it  takes  in  enlarging  itfelf  by  Degrees,  as  in  the 
Survey  of  the  Earth,  and  theUniverfe,  ibid,  and  when 
it  works  from  great  Things  to  little,  ibid,   where  it 

-  falls  fhort  of  the  Under/landing,  ibid.  How  aifefted 
by  Similitudes,  42 1  ;  as  liable  to  Pain  asPIeafure ;  how 
much  of  either  'tis  capable  of,  ibid,  the  Power  of  the 
Almighty  ever  it,  ibid. 

Imagining,  the  Art  of  it  in  general,  N.  421. 

Impertinent  and  Trifling  Perfons,  their  Triumph,  N.  43  2. 

Impudence  miflaken  for  Wit,  N.  443. 

Infirmary,  one  for  Good- humour,  N.  429,  437,  440} 
a  further  Account  out  of  the  Country,  ibid. 

Ingoltfov.   (Charles,  oi  Ba  hic(m)  his  C'Ures,   N.  44,}. 

Invitation:  thitS,'-r£7ator''s,  to  til  Artificers  as  well  as  Philo- 
fophers to  afi:(l  him,  N.  428,  442  ;  a  General  one,  ibid. 

Jolly  (Frank,  Efq;)  his  Memorial  from  the  Country 
Infirmi^ry.  N.  429. 

Iras,  her  Character,  N.  404. 

Iroay, 
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Irony,  who  deal  in  it,  N.  438. 

July  and  Auguji  (Months  o\)  defcribed,  N.  42^. 

June  (Month  of )  delaibed,  N.425. 


K 


K. 

Nowledge  of  one's  felf,  Rules  for  it,  N.  399. 

L. 


LAndfltip,  a  pretty  one,  N.  414, 
Language  (Licentious)  the  Brutality  of  it,  N.  406. 

Languages  (European)  cold  to  the  Oriental,  N.  405. 

Lapland  Ode  tranflated,  N.  406. 

Latimer^  the  Martyr,  his  Behaviour  at  a  Conference  with 
thePapills,  N.  46^. 

Law-fuits,  the  Mifery  of 'em,  N.  456. 

Leaf  (Green)  fwarmswith  Millions  of  Animals,  N.  420.- 

Learning  (Men of)  who  take  to  Bufmels,  bell  fit  for  it, 
N.  469. 

Letters  from  Cynthia  ioFlavia,  and  their  Anfwers  to  the 
breaking  off  their  Amour,  N.  398. 

Letters,  from  Queen  Jnne  Boleyne  to  He7inV\\\,  N.  397. 
From  a  Bankrupt  to  his  Friend,  456;  the  Anfvvcr, 
ibid.     From  Lazarus  Hopeful  to  Bajil  Plenty,  472. 

Letters  to  the  SpeSlator ;  from  Peter  de  ^dr  of  St.  Johns 
College  in  Cambridge,  N.  396  ;  from  a  penitent  Jilt, 
401  ;  from  a  Lady  importuned  by  her  Mother  to  be 
unfaithful  to  her  Hulband,  402;  from  a  married  Man 
who  out  of  Jealoufy  obilrufted  the  Marriage  of  a  Lady 
to  whom  he  was  a  Guardian,  ibid,  from  a  Lady  v\hofe 
Lover  would  have  abufed  her  Pafiion  for  him,  ibid. 
from  a  young  Uncle  on  the  Difobedience  of  his  Elder 
Nephews  and  Neices,  ibid,  about  a  City  and  Country 
Life,  406 ;  with  a  Tranllation  of  a  Lapland  Ode, 
ibid,  on  thePaffions,  408  ;  concerning  Glonana,  423; 
of  Good-humour,  424 ;  of  the  Country  Ln/irmary, 
429;  of  common  Beggars,  430;  of  Charity. Schools, 
ibid,  the  Freedoms  of  married  Men  and  V\onicn,  ibid. 
from.  Richard  and  Sabina  Rentfree,  431  ;  about  Pre- 
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judice  and  Emulation,  432  ;  naked  Shoulders,  437. 
a  Country  Society  and  I.jfirmary,  ihiu,  from  Ca- 
fnilla,  443  ;  from  an  Exchange  Man,  ibid,  about 
Buffocnry,  ibid,  from  Ephraim  Weed.  450.  from  a 
Projedlor  for  Newr,  452,  457  ;  about  Education,  455  { 
from  one  who  had  married  a  Scold,  ibid,  from  Pill 
Garlick,  ibid,  about  the  Ufe  and  Abufe  of  Similes, 
ibid.  Sr.lutaticns  at  Churche?,  460 ;  with  a  Tranfla- 
tion  ct  the  1 14th  Pfalm,  461 ;  about  the  Advance  on 
the  Paper  for  the  iitamps,  ibid,  about  King  Charles 
the  Second's  Gaieties,  462  ;  about  Dancing,  466; 
about  Sight,  472;  about  Panegyrical  ISatires  on  our- 
fclves,  473 ;  from  Timcthy  Sianza,  ibid,  from  Boi 
Short,   ibid. 

Libels,  a  fevcre  Law  agairft  them,  N.  451;  thofe  that 

|(  write  or  read  'em  excommunicated,   ibid. 

Light  and  Colours  only  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  N.  413. 

Li'vy,  in  what  he  excels  all  other  Hiftprians,  N.  409, 
420. 

Loi/er  (Lady  Lydia)  her  Memorial  from  the  Country 
Infirmary,  >J.  422. 

London,  the  Differences  of  the  Manners  and  Politicks  of 

.    one  fart  from  the  other,  N.  403. 

M. 

MA  N,  the  middle  Link  between  Angels  and  Brutes» 
N.  408.    What  he  is    confidered  in  himfelf,  441, 
The  Homage  he  owes  his  Creator,  ibid.. 

Manilius,  his  Charadler,  N.  467. 

March  (Month  of)  defcribed,  N.  425. 

Mariamne  the  fine  Dancer,  N.  466. 

Mars,  an  Attendant  on  the  Spring,  N.  425. 

Marital,  an  Epigram  of  his  on  a  Grave  Man's  being  at 
a  Lewd  Play,  N.  446.  • 

Matchia'vel,  his  Obfervation  on  the  wife  Jealoufy  of 
States,   N.  408.  '' 

Matter,  the  leaft  Particle  of  it  contains  an  unexhaufied 
Fund,  N.  420. 

May  (Month  of)  dangerous,  to  the  Ladies,  N,  395.  de- 
fcribed,  425. 

Meannvell 
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Meanwell  (Thomas)  his  Letter  about  the  Freedoms   of 

married  Men  and  Women,  N.  430. 
Memory,  how  improved  by  the  Ideai  of  the  Imnginaiion, 

N.  417. 
Merchant,  the  Worth  and  Importance  of  his  Chai  after, 

N.  428. 
Mercy,  whoever  wants  it  has  ^  l.Az  of  no  Enjoyment, 

N.  456. 
Metamorphofes  ( O-vicT s )  like  inchsn'ed  Ground,  N.417. 
Metaphor,  when  nohle,  c:ifls  a  Glory  round  it,  N\  421. 
Miller  (James)  hi.-  Challenge  tc  Timothy  Buck,  N.  436. 
Milton,   his  vafi;  Genius,   N.41;.   His  Poem  of // /*«"«/?- 
rofo.  425.   His  Defcription  of  the  Arch- Angel  •■inJ  the 
Evil   Spirit's  addreffing  themftlves   for    the  Combat, 
463. 
Mimickry  (Art  of)  why  we  delight  in  it,  N.  416. 
Miniller,  a  watchful  one  defer ibed,  N.  439- 
Minutius,  his  Charafter,  N.  422. 
Modefty  (Falfe)  the  Danger  of  it,  N.  458.  diftinguifh'i 

from  the  True,  ibid. 
Monlters,  Novelty  beftows  Charms  on  therr,  N.  412. 
Incapable  of  Propagation,  413.      What   givss  Satis- 
faftion  in  the  Sight  of  them,  418. 
Money  ;  the  Spsdator  propofes  it  as  a  Thejis^  N.  442.  the 
Power  of  it,  450.  the  Love  of  it  very  Commendable, 
ibid. 
M«rality,  the  Benefits  of  it,  N.  459.  Strengthens  FaitI;, 

465. 
Moufe^ Alley  Doftor,  N.  4.14. 

Mufick  (Church)  of  the  Improvement  of  it,  N.  405.  It 
may  raife  confufed  Notions  of  Things  in  the  Fancy, 
416. 

N. 

NAKED  Shouldered,  N.  437. 
Names  of  Authors  to  be  put  to  their  Work',  the 
HardlTiipand  Inconveniencies  of  it,  N.451. 
Nature,  a  Man's  bell  Guide,  N.  404.  tne  moft  ufe- 
ful  Objcil  of  Human  Rei.fon,  408.  Her  Works  more 
perfed  than  thofe  of  Art  ■«d  delight  the  Fancy, 
414.     Yet  the  n^orc  pleafant  the  more  th:?y  ref^mble 
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them,  ibid,  more  grand  and  auguft  than  thofe  of  Art, 
tbid. 

Necefiary  Caufe  of  our  being  pleafed  with  what  is  Great, 
New  and  Beautiful,  N-  413- 

New  or  Lr.cornmon,  why  every  thing  that  is  fo  raifes  a 
Pleafure  in  the  Iraaginaiion,  N.  4 1 1 .  What  underftood 
by  the  Term  with  refpeft  to  Objefts,  412.  improves 
what  is  Great  ^nd  Beaiuiful,  ibid.  Why  a  fecret  Plea- 
fure anne:sed  to  its  Idea,  413.  Every  thing  fo  that 
Pleafes  in  Architeflure,  415. 

News,  how  the  Er.glijh  ihirfl  after  it,  N.452.  Projeft 
for  a  Supply  of  it,  ibid,    cf  Whifpers,  457. 

l^icodemuncid' :>  Letter  to  Olii-ia,   N.  433. 

NicoJini,  his  PerfetTiion  in  Mufick,  N.  405. 

Night- Walk  in  the  Country,  N.  425. 

No^'ember  (Month  of )  defcribed,  N.425. 

O. 

OD  E  f  Laplanders)  to  his  Miftrefs,  N.  406. 
Opinion  (Popular)  defcribed,  N.  460. 
Oitentation,  one  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Paradife  0/ 

Fools,  N.  460. 
Otnxjay,  his  admirable  Defcription  of  the  Miferles  of  Law- 

fuits,  N.  456. 
Ovid,  in  what  he  excels,  N.  417.    His  Defcription  of 
.the  Palace  of  Fame,  439. 

P, 

PAmphlets,  Defamatory,  detef^able,  N.451. 
Panthecfi  at  Rome,  how  it  ilrikesthe  Imaginatioa  at 
the  firit  Entrance,  N.  415. 
Paradife  of  Fools,   N.  460. 
Paradife  Loft  (Mihons)  its  fine  Image,  N.  417. 
Parents,  their  Care  6\iq  to  their  Children,  N.  426. 
Party  not  to  be  followed  with  Innocence,  N.  399. 
Party  Prejudices  in  England,   N.  432. 
Pafiions  treated  of,  N.-  408.  What  moves  'em  in  De- 
fcriptions  moil  pleafing,  418.  in  all  men,   but  appear 
not  in  all,  ibid,    of  Hope  and  Fear,  471. 

Faflionate 
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Pafiionate  People,  their  Faults,  N.  438.  Nat  Leii  De« 
fcription  of  it,  ibid. 

Peevifli  Fellow  defcribed,  N.  438. 

Penferofo  (Poem  of)   hy  Milton,   N.  425. 

Perfccution  in  Religious  Matters  immoral,  N.  459. 

Perjtan  Soldier,  reproved  for  railing  againft  an  Enemy, 
N. 427. 

Phidias,  his  Propofal  of  a  prodigious  Statue  0^  Altx-indcr, 
N.  415. 

Phocions  Saying  of  a  vain  Promifer,  N.  448. 

Phtlopattr%  Letter  about  his  Daughter's  Dancing,  N.  466. 

Philips  (Mr.)  Paftoral  Verfes  of  his,  N.  400. 

Philofophy  (New)  the  Authorsof  it  gratify  and  enlarge 
the  Imagination,  N.  420. 

Pidlure  not  fo  natural  a  Reprefentation  as  a  Status 
N.  416.  what  pleafes  moft  in  one,  418. 

Pindar\  Saying  of  Theron,  N.  467. 

Pity,  13  Love  foften'd  by  Sorrow,  N.  397.  that  and  Ter- 
ror leading  Paffions  in  Poetry,  418. 

Places  of  Truft,  vv|io  moft  fit  for  'em,  N.  469.  Why 
courted  by  Men  of  generous  Principles,  ibid. 

Planets,  to  furvey  them  fills  us  with  Aftonifhment,  N, 
420. 

Plea'ant  Fellows  to  be  avoided,  N.  462. 

Pleafantry  in  Converfation,  the  Faults  it  covers,  N.  ^Czl 

Poems,  feveral  preferved  for  their  Similes,  N.  421. 

Poetry  has  the  whole  Circle  of  Nature  for  its  Province, 
N.419. 

Poets,  the  Pains  they  fhould  take  to  form  the  Imagina- 
tion, N.  417.  fnould  mend  Nature,  and  add  to  her 
Beauties,  418.  How  much  they  are  at  Liberty  in  it, 
ibid. 

Polite  Imagination  let  into  a  great  many  Pleafures  the  Vul- 
gar are  not  capable  of,  N.  41 1 . 

Politicks  of  St.  James''s  CofFee-Houfe,  on  the  Report  of 
the  F«'?<.-'{' King's  Death,  N.403.  oi  Giles' i,  ibid,  of 
.  Jemiy  Mans,  rbid.  of  Will's^  ibid,    the  Temple,  ibid. 
Fijl?-Jlreet,  ibid.   Cheapfide,  ibid.    Garranvay^s,   ibid. 

Poor,  the  fcandalous  Appearance  of  them,  N.  430. 

Poverty  the  Lofs  of  Merit,  N,  464. 

Praife,  the  Love  of  it  deeply  fix'd  in  Mens  Mine's,  N, 
467. 

Precipice, 
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Precipice,  diftant,  Avhy  its  Profpedl  pleafes,   N,  418. 

Prejudice,  a  Letter  about  it  as  it  refpedts  Parties  in  Eng- 
land, N.  432. 

Promifes  (Negled  of)  thro'  frivolous  Falfhood,  N.  448. 

Promifers  condemned,  N.  448. 

Profpeft,  a  beautiful  one  delights  the  Soul  as  much  as  a 
Demonftration,  N.  411.  Wide  ones  pleafing  to  the  Fan- 
cy, ibid.  Enlivened  by  nothing  fo  much  as  Rivers  and 
Falls  of  Water,  412  j  that  of  Hills  and  Valleys  foon 
tires,   ibid. 

Proi'fr^j  (the 7th  Chapter  of)  turned  into  Verfe,  N,4io. 

Pfalm  1 14th  tranflated,  N.  461. 

Pfalmift,  againll  Hypocrify,  N.    399 ;   of  Providence, 

441. 
Punning,  whofe  Privilege,  N.  396.  a  Pun  of  Thought, 

454- 
Pyramids  oi  Egypt,  N.  415. 

Pythagoras,  his  Precepts  about  the  Choice  of  a  Courfe 

of  Life,  N.  447. 

QUACK  Bill,  N.   444.     Doaors,  the  Cheats   of 
them,  ibid. 
\^a«ers,  Projeft  of  an  Aft  to  marry  them  to  the  Olive 

Beauties,  N.  396. 
j^/r  (Peter  de)  his  Letter  to  the  Spe^ator  about  Puns, 
N.  396. 

R, 

RAllery  in  Converfaticn,  theAbfurdity  of  it,  N.422. 
Rainbow,  the  Figure  of  one  contributes  to  its  Mag- 
nificence, as  much  as  the  Colours  to  its  Beauty,  N. 
415. 
Ramble,  from  i?/V^z«i)«</ by  Water  to  London  and  about 

it,  by  ths  Spftafor,  N.  454. 
"Raphatl,  the  Excellence  of  his  Pidure?,  N.  467. 
Read  (Sir  William)  his  Operations  on  the  Eyes,  N.  472. 
Reafon  the  Pilot  of  the  Paffions,  N.  408.    A  pretty  nice 

Propcrcion  between  that  and PaffioD,  ihid. 
Religion  confidercd,  N.  459, 

RinatU} 
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Renaius  Vahntinus,  his  Father  and  Grandfather,  their 

Story,  N.  426. 
Rentfree  (Sabina)  her  Letter  about  the  Green  Sicknefs, 

N.  431. 
Rctircnienf,  a  Dream  of  it,  N.  425. 
Riches  corrupt  Mens  Morals,  N.  464. 
Rich  Men,  their  Defefts  overlook'd,  N.  464. 
Ridicule  put  to  a  good  Ufe,  N.  445. 
Riding  drefs  of  Ladies,  the  Extravagance  of  it,  N.  435. 
Robin,  the  Porter  at  WilPi  Coffee-iioufe,  his  Quaiiica- 

tions,  N.  398. 
Rhubarb  (Job?!  Efq;)  his  Memorial  from  the  Country 

Infirmary,  N.  429. 
Rufticity  fliocking,  N.  400. 
Rujly  (Scabbard)  liis  Letter  to  the  Spe8ator,  N.  449. 


SJllu/iy  his  Excellence,  N.  409. 
Salutations  in  Churches  cenfured,  N.  460. 

Satires,  x\it  Englijh,    Kihaldry  and  Bmingsgate^  N.  45I, 
Panegyrical  on  ourfelves,  473. 

Scales  (golden)  a  Dream  of  them,  N.  463. 

Scandal,  to  whom  moft  pleafing,  N.426.     How  mon- 
ftrous  it  renders  uj,  451. 

Scot  (Dr.)  his  Chrijlian  Life,  its  Merit,  N.  447. 

Scotch,   a  Saying  of  theirs,  N.  463. 

Scribblers  againll  the  SpeSiator,  why  negledted  by  Him, 
N.445. 

Seafons,  a  Dream  of  them,  N.  425. 

Sidney,  Vcrfes  on  his  Modclly,  N.  400. 

Self-Conceit  one  of  the  Inhabiuncs  of  the  Paradife  of 
Fools,  N.  460. 

Semanthe,  her  Charader,  N.  404. 

Semiramis,  her  prodigious  Works  and  Power,  N.  415. 

Semprofiia  ihc  Match-maker,   N.  437. 

September  (Month  of)  detcribed,   N.  425. 

Sexes,  Amity  between  agreeable  Perfons  of  different,  dan- 
gerous,  N.  400.   the  x^dvantages  of  it  to  tach,   433. 

Shakefprar,  excels. all  Writers  in  his  Ghofts,  N.  419. 

Sherlock  (Dr.)  improved  the  Notion  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 

N.  447- 

Sight 
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Sigiit  tlie  moft  perfeft  Senfe,  N.  41 1 .  The  Pleafures  of 
the  Imagination  arife  originally  from  it,  ibid,  fur- 
nifhes  it  with  Ideas,  ibid. 

Silk- Worm,  a  Charadter  of  one,  N.  454. 

Similitudes,  eminent  Writers  faulty  in  them,  N.  421. 
the  Preiervation  of  feveral  Poems,  ibid,  an  ill  one  in 
a  Pulpit,    455. 

tippet,  (Jack)  his  Chara(F>er,  N.  448. 

Snarlerf,   N.  438. 

Socrates,  why  the  Oracle  pronounced  him  the  wifefl  ©f 
Men,  N.  408. 

Song  with  Notes,  N.  470. 

Soul,  its  Happinefs  the  Contemplation  of  God,  N.  413. 
-     State  of  it  after  Separation,  ibid. 

Sounds,  how  improper  for  Defcription,  N.  416- 

Speclator,  his  Invitation  to  all  Sorts  of  People  to  affift 
him,  N.  442.  about  the  Stamps,  44)5.  Guardian  of 
the  Fair  Sex,  449.  his  Advertifements,  461.  about 
the  Price  of  his  Paper,  ibid,  put  into  the  Golden  Scales, 
463.  a  fort  of  News-Letter,  468. 

Spen/c  ,  his  whole  Creation  of  fhadowy  Perfons,  N.419. 

Spirits,  feveral  Species  in  the  World  befides  ourfelves, 
N.  419. 

Spring,  a  Defcription  of  it,  N.  423.  his  Attendants,  ibid. 

Spies,  not  to  be  trufted,  N.  439.  defpifed  by  Great  Men, 
ibid. 

Stamps,  how  fatal  to  weekly  Hillorians,  N.  445. 

Stars  (fixt)  how  their  Immenfity  and  Magnificence  con- 
found us,  N.  420. 

Statuary,  the  moil  natural  Reprefentation,  N,  416. 

Sdnt  (Jack)  zr\AWill  Trap,  their  Adventure,  N.  448. 

Stoicks  discarded  all  Paffions,  N.  397. 

S-udden  (Thomas  Efq;)  his  Memorial  from  the  Country 
Infirmary,  N.  429. 

Sukeys  Adventure  with  Will  Honeycomb  and  Sir  Roger  de 
Co'verley,    N.  410. 

Sun-rifing  and  fetting  the  moft  glorious  Show  in  Nature, 
N.  412. 

Symmetry  of  Objefts,  how  it  flrikes,  N.  41 1. 

t^wfo^/aj  the  Paflionate,  his  Charadter,  N.438. 

T.  Tale- 


^he    Index. 

T. 

T Ale-bearers  cenfu red,  N.  439. 
Tafte  of  Writing,  what  ic  is,  and  hfiw  it  may  be 
acquired,  N.  409.     The  Perfedtion  of  a  Man's  as  a 
Senfe,  ibid,  defined,  ibid,  that  of  the  £«^/(/?>,  ibid. 
Terror  and  Pity,  why  thofe  Paflions  pleafe,  N.  418. 
7ha?neSf  its  Banks,  and  the  Boats  on  it  defcribed,  N, 

454- 
7'i'fa^w//,  a  beautiful  Saying  of  his,  N.  464. 
Thimblelon  (Ralph)  his  Letter  to  tlie  Spe^ator,  N.  432. 
Thoughts,  of  the  highell   Importance  to  fift  them,  N, 

399- 
^lillotfon  (Archbifhop)  improved  the  Notion  of  Heaven 

and  Hell,  N.  447. 
Torture,  why  the  Defcription  of  it  pleafes,  and  not  the 

Profpea,  N.  418. 
Tranfmigration  of  Souls,  how  believed  by  the  Ancients, 

N.  408. 
Trap  (Mr.)  his  Letter  to  Mr.  5//«/,  N.  448. 
Trees,  more  beautiful  in  all  their  Luxuriancy  than  when 

cut  and  trimmed,  N.  414. 
Trimming,  the  SpeSiaior  unjuftly  accufed  of  it,  N.  445. 

V. 

VJinlo'ves,  the  Family  of,  N.  454. 
Vahntinus,  Baftlius,  and  AUxandrinus,  theirStory, 
N.  426. 
Valeria,  his  Charad^er,  N.  404. 
Valet udinariani  in  Chaflity,  N.  395. 
Vanity,  the  Paradife  of  Fools,  N.  460.  a  Villon  of  her 

and  her  Attendants,  ibid. 
Variety  of  Mens  Adiona  proceeds  from  the  Paffions,  N. 

403- 
Venus y  the  charming  Figure  (he  makes  in  the  firft  ^neid, 

N.  417.  an  Attendant  on  the  Spring,  N.  425. 
Vertumnus,  an  Attendant  on  the  Spring,  N.  42^. 
Finer  [Sir  Robert  J  his  Familiarity  with  King  C  bar  la  U. 

N.  462. 

Virgil, 


The    In  d  e  x. 

Virgil,  his  Genius,  N.  404.  compared  with //ow^r,  417,' 
when  he  is  beft  pleafed,  ibid. 

Virtues,  fuppofed  ones  not  to  be  relied  on,  N.  399. 

Underlianding,  wherein  more  perfed  than  the  Imagina- 
tion, N.  420.  Reafons  for  it,  ibid.  Should  mailer 
the  PafBons,   438. 

Univerle,  how  pleafing  the  Contemplation  of  it,  N.  420, 

W. 

WALL,  the  prodigious  one  of  China,  N.  415. 
Wars,   the  late,  made  us  fo  greedy  of  News, 

N.  452. 
Wealthy  Men  fix  the  Charader  of  Perfons  to  their  Cir- 

cumftances,  N.  469. 
Weed  ( Ephraim)  his  Letter   to  the  SpeSIator  abcut  his 

Marriages  and  Eftate;  N.  450. 
Whifpcring-Place,  Diomjtus  tiie  Tyrant's,  N.  439. 
Whifperers,  Political,  N.  457. 
Wig,  long  one,  the  Eloquence  of  the  Bar,  N.  407. 
Wit,  (falfe)  why  it  fometimes  pleafes,  N.  416.  nothing 

without  Judgment,  422, 
Witchcraft^eneraliy  believed  by  our  Forefathers,  N.  419, 
Women  have  always  Defigns  upon  IVIen,  N.  433. 
Words,  the  Pleafures  proceeding  to  the  Imagination  from 

the  Ideas  raifed  by  them,  N.  416- 
V/riter,  how  to  perfeft  his  Imagination,  N.  417.    who 

among  the  Ancient  Poets  had  this  Faculty,  ibid, 

Y. 

Youth,  Inflruaions  to  them  to  avoid  Harlots,  N.  410. 

Z. 
Zeal,  mtempcrate,  criminal,  N.  399. 
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